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Preface to the Second Edition 


THE five years since the publication of the first edition of 
Industrial Psychology have been eventful ones for the world 
and for psychology in industry. A decade ago, only a dozen 
or fifteen persons were usually in attendance at sessions on 
industrial psychology at professional meetings. Hundreds 
now attend the sessions on this subject. A decade ago, only 
a scattered few psychologists were employed by industry. 
Scores of psychologists are now well established in industrial 
jobs. Before World War II, only a few courses in industrial 
psychology were given by a limited number of colleges and 
universities. Now, almost every department of psychology 


. gives one or more courses in this subject, to say nothing of 


the many extension, evening, and correspondence courses 
devoted to psychology in industry. 
This growth of interest in the field of industrial psychology 
has also resulted in a marked increase in publications in this 
field during the past few years. The major purpose of the 
present revision of Industrial Psychology has been to include a 
coverage of this extensive new material. Every chapter has 
been thoroughly revised and much new material has been 
included. In addition, two entirely new chapters have been 
added, one of which deals with the interview and related 
employment procedures, the other with wages and job 
evaluation. The recent recognition of the contribution that 
can be made by psychology to the subject of job evaluation 
would seem to justify a coverage of at least the basic principles 
of job evaluation techniques in a textbook on industrial 
| psychology. The chapter on visual skills has been revised 
in. collaboration with a Daa. Wirt. 
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viii PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


To an even greater extent than when the first edition was 
written, the author is indebted to many persons in the indus- 
trial world for continued interest in and support of this work. 
Indeed, the number of persons and companies to whom 
appreciation is due is so great that even a sincere attempt to 
list them would almost certainly result in some unintended 
omissions. Specific acknowledgments to those from whom 
work has been reported are given throughout the text. Other 
than this, no complete list of acknowledgments will be 
attempted, but a specific word of appreciation is clearly due 
to the Bausch and Lomb Optical Company for its collabora- 
tion and material assistance in research on personnel testing 
procedures. This company has made possible the installation 
and operation at Purdue University of a statistical research 
laboratory—the Occupational Research Center—, under the 
supervision of Dr. N. C. Kephart and Dr. 8. E. Wirt. With- 
out this codperative assistance, many of the investigations 
reported in this revision could not have been made. 
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Preface to the First Edition 


Tuts book deals with applications of psychology that have 
been made in industry. These applications are not limited to 
employee selection and placement. Industrial psychology 
has also been applied to the improvement of merit rating, 
reduction of accidents, solution of visual problems, increasing 
the accuracy of inspection, improvements in training methods,. 
and the measurement and improvement of employee morale. _ 

The growth of interest in psychological methods during 
the past decade within such organizations as the American 
Management Association shows that psychology as a tech- 
nology has been accepted as a tool of industrial management. 
This book covers the procedures and techniques that have 
been responsible for that acceptance. These techniques 
can be improved, of course. They will be improved as fur-_ 
ther industrial application of psychology points the way — 
toward desirable modifications. But just as they are now, 
the industries that have given them a trial have not been dis- 
appointed in them. | 

A considerable amount of the content of this book is 
based on research that has not previously been published. | 
This work has been in the nature of codperative projects. 
carried on by the Division of Education and Applied Psy- 
chology at Purdue University and a number of industries. 
Practically all of the material on industrial vision and acci- | 
dents, and a considerable amount of the material on individual 
differences, merit rating, and employee pacman tests is 
presented here for the first time. 

The treatment of test application A adaa. fis impor- 
tance or the selection ratio—an emp es first eyes | 

ix 3 





a PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


by H. C. Taylor and J. T. Russell of the Western Electric 
Company. Test programs conducted in terms of the principle 
have shown that a highly effective use of tests can be made 
even when no applicants are rejected for employment. The 
value of a testing program under such conditions hag not 
always been recognized. To facilitate an understanding of 
the selection ratio among students and to make available to 
personnel men the use of this important procedure, the 
Taylor-Russell Tables have been reproduced in Appendix B, 
with the permission of Dy. Taylor. | 
_ The writer is indebted to a humber of persons and organi- 
zations for assistance in this work. F. B. Knight, Director 
of the Division of Hducation and Applied Psychology at 
Purdue University, has constantly encouraged and assisted 
the research in industria] psychology. R. J. Greenly, 
Professor of Trades and Industrial Education at Purdue 
University, has helped in numerous ways to apply psychology 
to industrial problems, The Bausch and Lomb Optical 
Company has assisted and supported research dealing with 
the construction and validation of a battery of vision tests 
adapted to the needs of industry. Hedwig 8. Kuhn, M. D., 
furnished more than. 9000 visual records from an industrial 
survey. Most of the vision research is based upon an analysis 
of these records. The joint committee on industrial vision of 
the American Medical Association and the American Academy 
of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology has given valuable 
counsel in connection with the vision research. The indus- 
trial vision committee of the American Optometric Association 
has also been enthusiastic in its interest and support. , 
Among the many men in industry who have given helpful 
and sound counsel on the industrial applications of psy- 
chological methods the writer is particularly indebted to 
Yandell Cline and Paul Ortlieb, of Noblitt-Sparks Industries, 
_ Ine.: to I. p: Egan, of the Rea] Silk Hosiery Mills ; to William 
Pope, of the Bear Brand Hosiery Mills 7 tO. HD. Stoetzel, 
> Whe, Strong, and Rei Ganzer, of the Marathon Paper 
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Company; and to F. J. Martin, of the Belden Manufacturing | 
Company. | 

Most of the research on industrial vision has been carried 
on in collaboration with 8. E. Wirt and Ray Reed, of the 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Company. Chapter 6, which 
deals with this subject, has been written in collaboration with 
Dr. Wirt. Collaboration with H. B. Rogers, Associate 
Professor of Industrial Engineering at Purdue University, 
in research on the selection and training of industrial inspec- 
tors, has resulted in a relationship between psychology and 
industrial engineering that has broadened the horizon of 
applied psychology. The interest in industrial psychology 
constantly expressed by Dr. Lillian Gilbreth, Professor of 
Management at Purdue University, has been a source of 
inspiration. Mr. G. A. Satter read and suggested certain 
changes in the appendix dealing with elementary statistical 
procedures. Mr. Max Wastl, laboratory technician, con- 
structed most of the apparatus used in instrumental research. 

To all of the above, to the numerous workers whose 
published research has been drawn upon in writing this book, 
and to the other persons in industry who have helped with 
various phases of the research in industrial psychology, the 
writer is happy to acknowledge his sincere appreciation. 


JOSEPH TIFFIN 
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1 


The Significance of Individual 
Differences in Industry 


Tue management of an expanding industry may obtain 
ten or a hundred or even a thousand new machines of a certain - 
type with reasonable assurance that the new pieces of machin- 
ery will be identical in construction, equal in efficiency, and 
capable of uniform output. But to obtain an equal number 
of persons who are able to operate these machines with a satis- 
factory and uniform degree of competence is quite another 
matter. Every foreman knows that identical machines 
seldom deliver identical production when they are controlled 
by different operators. People are not alike by nature, 
training, education, or inclination. A job may be done well 
by one, fairly well by another, and very poorly by a third. 
The job may be a source of great personal satisfaction to one, 


-a@monotonous and boring task to another, and entirely beyond 
the capacity of a third. Modern industry is becoming 


increasingly aware of the importance of placing on every job 
an individual who is not only able to do the job well but 
who, in addition, is temperamentally adapted to the job in 
question. The success of personnel placement depends upon 
placing every individual on a job that matches the capacity 
of the individual and upon giving him adequate and specific 
training to do the job. If the job is too difficult or the training 
has been inadequate, the result is confusion, low production, 


and possible injury either to the operator or the machine. 
Tf the job is too easy, the result is boredom, mind wandering, 
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9 INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN INDUSTRY 


and daydreaming, with the dissatisfaction that so often 
accompanies these activities. 

An individual is best adapted and is usually most satisfied 
—~and this applies whether he is at work, at home, or on his 
vacation—when he has found an outlet for whatever energy, 
drive, and ability he may possess. If his job calls for abilities 
that he does not have and cannot develop, he continually 
experiences the despair of failure. If, on the other hand, his 
job calls for only a fractional part of his ability, he is likely to 
develop other means of self-expression, which, at their best, 


may be daydreaming or an unduly critical attitude and, at 


their worst, may become a definite and serious mental illness 
or disease. Energy not demanded by the job is usually 
released into some other channel. Too often the release of 
this “extra energy” is in a direction that not only fails to 
benefit either the employee or his employer but, on the con- 
trary, is actually detrimental to the interests of one or both of 
these parties. 3 

Many investigations, both experimental and statistical, 
furnish the basis for the above statements. In 1923, Bills! 
reported a significant correlation between intelligence and 
difficulty of work being done by clerical workers. She noted 
that after the workers had been two and a half years on the 
job, the correlation approximately doubled in amount. This 
she interpreted to mean that with seniority comes a definite 
shifting of employees toward levels of job difficulty that 
match their ability. In another investigation, Pond and 
Bills? found that labor turnover can be markedly reduced by 
a careful placement of employees in jobs of a difficulty com- 
mensurate with the ability of those employees. Low-ability 
employees—as revealed by mental tests at the time of employ- 





2M. A. Bills, “Relation of Mental Alertness Test Scores to Positions and 
er in Company,” Journal of Applied Psychology, VII (1923), pp. 154— 
06. : | | . , 


2 Millicent Pond and Marion A. Bills, “Intelligence and Clerical Jobs. Two 


hove a Relation of Test Score to Job Held,” Personnel J ournal, XII (1933), 
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ment—showed only half the turnover on certain simple jobs 
as did high-ability employees assigned to the same jobs.: 
On jobs more difficult in nature, exactly the opposite situation 
prevailed: the low-ability employees showed the largest turn- 
over and the high-ability employees the least. Standardized 
mental tests® reveal that on jobs of a repetitive, routine 
nature it is not uncommon to find negative correlations 
between productivity and mental ability. Such studies 
indicate the practical importance of placing employees on > 
jobs that match their ability. 

Industry has long recognized the existence and importance 
of individual differences in training and skill. Personnel 
managers, in hiring tradesmen, make every effort to determine 
in advance the degree of skill that the applicant possesses. 
‘But often employers do not so clearly recognize the fact that 
differences in capacity for machine operation and other jobs 
that are ordinarily considered as unskilled or semiskilled are 
just as great and just as important as differences in skill 
among tradesmen. The significance to industry of individual 
differences among employees is far more important than that 
of differences in skill already developed or of differences that 
can be detected in an interview. The concept of individual 
differences is concerned with basic differences in capacity 
which are of importance in every phase of industrial personnel 
placement. 

Recent social legislation and the inclusion of some form of 
‘seniority clause in practically every union contract make the 
consideration of individual differences at the time of hiring 
more important than the placing of men and women on jobs 
that are neither above nor below their capacity to succeed. 
‘There was a time, not so long ago, when any employee—new 
or old—could be dismissed whenever his supervisor felt that 
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3 Joseph Tiffin and R. i Greets “Bmployee Selection Tests for Electrical | 
Fixture Assemblers and Radio Assemblers,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
AXITT (1939), pp. 240-263. See also Joseph Tiffin and C. H. Lawshe, Jr., 
“The Adaptability Test: A Fifteen Minute Alertness Test for Use in Per sonnel | 
~Allogation,.” Journal el Applied Psychology, X XVII Sa PP. 152-168. 
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the employee’s services were no longer advantageous to the 
company. Often employees were tried out on several jobs 
over a period of months and were then dismissed as unsuited 
for any of the jobs available. Under modern legislative 
enactments and union-management agreements, it 1s practi- 
cally impossible for industry to follow this procedure today. 
Unemployment insurance premiums are paid at least partly 
by the employer, and the schedule of premiums is so adjusted 
in many states that the amount which an employer pays is 
proportional to the labor turnover of the company. Union 
contracts often make it difficult to discharge an employee 
after he has been employed for a specified period of time. 

At least two other factors operate to prevent the arbi- 
trary dismissal of employees. One of these is based upon 
financial considerations, for the cost of training an employee 
is lost when that employee is dismissed. Training costs are 
no small item in the operation of a modern plant—a matter 
that will be discussed in some detail in Chapter 8. By using | 
every precaution to make sure that training is given only to 
those employees who are likely to stay on the job, at least 
until the investment in their training has been realized, and by 
making every effort to avoid the dismissal of these employees 
for any avoidable reason, sizable savings in production costs can 
almost invariably be made. 

A second less mercenary, but very real, reason for a gTow- 
ing reluctance on the part of management to dismiss employ- 
ees arbitrarily is the increasing sense of social obligation felt 
by a very large number of employers. At one time manage- 
ment regarded labor simply as a cost of production, and only 
as a cost of production. Today management recognizes that 
employees not only make the product, but also buy it; and that 
employees who leave dissatisfied may, and frequently do, 
spread discontent among other employees or future employees 
that works to the disadvantage of both producer and con-— 
sumer. Satisfactory employer-employee relations are the 
cornerstone upon which a modern industrial organization — 
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must be built. For such reasons it has become more and 
more important for industry to evaluate the suitability of 
prospective employees before hiring. Differences in the 
suitability of applicants is a branch of the psychology of 
individual differences that, fortunately, has been quite 
thoroughly studied. ‘To show the direct and practical appli- 
cation of these studies in the field of personnel administration 
will be a major purpose of this book. 

Several questions concerning individual differences have 
probably already arisen in the mind of the reader. How 
great are individual differences? Are they large enough to 
be of practical importance? Do they indicate more or less 
permanent characteristics? How are they affected by experi- 
ence and/or training on the job? If employees were given 
equal experience, would not their individual differences 
largely disappear? Questions of this type can be answered 
most satisfactorily by consideration and interpretation of 
statistical data and experiment. 


The Magnitude of Individual Differences 


Individual differences in productivity 


Figure | is a frequency distribution showing differences in 
productivity among thirty-six electrical-fixture assemblers 
who were engaged in identical jobs. An incentive method of 
wage payment was in use and the best operator was earning 
slightly more than twice the average hourly wage of the poor- 
est operator. ‘The overhead to the company was identical for 
all the employees in this department, including the best and 
the poorest. Both used identical work layouts and assem- 
bling equipment. Both used identical amounts of space, 
heat, light, and other overhead expenses. But the best 
employee, in delivering more than twice the production of the 
poorest employee, was therefore using only half as much 
overhead and capital expense per unit of production as the 
poorest employee. This fact makes it clear that as new 
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employees are added to the department it is profitable not 
alone to the employees or to the management but both to the 
employees and the management, to obtain persons who are 
capable of attaining the higher levels of production. 

Figure 2 shows another distribution of the productivity of 
a group of operators on identical jobs (burning, twisting, and 
soldering) utilizing identical investments in machinery and 
overhead. The distribution shows that the production 
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Fie, 1—Distribution of quantity of production among 36 electrical 
fixture assemblers. 


obtained from the different identical sets of equipment varied 
in the ratio 65:180, depending on the operator of the machine. 

Still more striking differences in productivity among a 
group of operators are shown in Figure 3. This distribution 
shows the production of 199 hosiery “loopers.”” The looping 
operation involves the gathering together of the loops of 
thread (each over a separate needle) at the bottom of a 
stocking after the garment is knit in order to close the opening 
left in the toe. Looping is a job calling for very careful and 
constant visual attention as well as a high degree of skill in 
placing the loops on the Separate needles. Production on 
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this job is ordinarily computed in terms of dozens of pairs 
looped per hour. Payment is on an incentive basis. 

Figure 3 shows a range of from .25 dozen pairs per hour 
(at the extreme left) to 7.00 dozen pairs per hour (at the 
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Fig. 2—Distribution of quantity of production among 
33 employees engaged in an operation involving burning, 
twisting, and soldering the ends of insulated wire. 
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Fig. 8—Distribution of quantity of production in looping hosiery for 199 
employees varying in experience from one month to five years. 


extreme right). As might be expected, this great variation 
in production is due partly to differences in experience on the 
job. However, the fact that such differences do not account 
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for all of the variability shown in Figure 3 is indicated by 
Figure 4, which shows a similar frequency distribution of 
production of 99 employees who had had one year or more of 
experience on the looping job. A careful analysis of the 
learning curve for looping shows that maximum production 
is reached after a year of experience. It therefore seems 
reasonable to assume that the differences in production shown 
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ia. 4—~Distribution of quantity of production in looping hosiery for 99 employees 
with one year or more of experience. 


in Figure 4 cannot be explained in terms of the experience 
factor. Yet the variation in production is still from three 
dozen pairs to more than seven dozen pairs per hour. | 
Differences in employee productivity of the type just 
discussed are usually consistent differences. The high-_ 
producing employee at any one time tends to remain in the 
high-production level, and the less efficient operator tends to 
remain at approximately the same low level from week to 
week. This fact is illustrated by the scattergram shown in | 
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Table 1. This table shows the relation between productivity 
for two successive weeks among 203 hosiery loopers. No 
marked shifts in productivity from one week to the other 
occurred. It is therefore clear that, given the production of 
any operator for the first week, a fairly accurate prediction of 
the production of that operator for the following week can be 
made. The coefficient of correlation’ between the production 
of the first and second week computed from the scattergram 
in Table 1 was .96. 

These computations indicate that an employee’s produc- 
tion level is not something that fluctuates willy-nilly or that 
he changes daily, as he does his necktie or his shirt, but that 
his production level is rather a relatively fixed and permanent 
characteristic. 

| TABLE 1 


ScATTERGRAM SHOWING CONSISTENCY OF PropucTION oF 203 Hosizry LooPrrs 
The correlation between production for the two weeks shown was .96 
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The meaning of a coefficient of correlation is explained in Appendix A, 
op. SLL. i s | : 
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Individual differences in productivity, then, are large 
enough to warrant careful attention. This truth may be 
more easily understood if the fact, often lost sight of in the 
rush of industrial production, is kept in view that differences 
in productivity of employees are, basically and from a cost 
angle, differences in overhead expenses and capital investment. 


Individual differences in job qualifications 


Before employees have had an opportunity to reveal their 
differences in productivity on the job (that is, before they are 
hired) they will often, if given an opportunity, exhibit very 
great differences in qualifications for the job. A large manu- 
facturing industry recently examined 112 applicants for the 
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ita. 5—Distribution of scores of 112 applicants on 130-item multiple-choice test 
covering technical information in machine shop practice. 


job of machine-shop apprentice. Several tests were given 
to the applicants, among which was the Technical Informa- 
tion in Machine Shop Test of the Purdue Vocational Series.® 
Figure 5 shows that the scores on this test varied from 5 items 
correct to 125 items correct. All of the applicants either had 
taken high-school vocational courses, which presumably had 
prepared them in the technical aspects of machine-shop 


Hshenmiceem red MELO amphi pipette : 


3H. PB. Owen, C. C. Stevason, H. G. McComb, and C. D. Hume, Technical 
Information Test for Machinists and Machine Operators, (Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, 1942), This test is described 
briefly on p. 155, The original form of this test, on which Fig. 5 is based, con- 
_ tained 130 items. The revised form distributed by Science Research Associates 


.. contains 133 items. — 
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practice, or had had industrial experience as machinists’ 
helpers. In spite of these opportunities to learn the technical 
details of their craft, the test revealed enormous differences 
among the applicants in actual qualifications for the appren- 
ticeship openings. 

A similar situation among applicants for electrical appren- 


_ticeships is revealed in Figure 6. In this instance, the test 
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Fig. 6—Distribution of scores of 104 applicants on 100- 
item multiple-choice test covering knowledge of practical 
electricity. | 


eovering Technical Information Related to Electricity of the 
Purdue Vocational Series® was used. Here again marked 
individual differences in qualification for the apprenticeships 
were revealed. . 

After the wide range in scores on the suAtheation tests — 
described above was revealed, it was decided to administer 
the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability,’ a 
standard intelligence test described briefly on page 83, as a 
means of obtaining additional information about the eree 


6C. W. Caldwell, H. R. Goppert, H. G. MeCout: and W. B. Hill, Technical: 
Information Series, Test for Electricians (Chicago: Science Research Associ- » 
ates, 228 South W abash Avenue, 1942). This test is described briefly on p. 157. 
The original form of this test, on which Fig. 6 is based, contained 100 items. 
The revised form distributed by Science Research Associates contains 65 items. 


A 7 Arthur 8. Otis, Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability oe ; Fe 
_ Book Company, 1922). : 
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cants in these two groups before a selection was finally made. 
The distributions of the intelligence-test scores for the two 
groups are shown in Figures 7 and 8. Many psychologists 
will find it hard to believe that high-school graduates of 
vocational courses tested as low as did those individuals at 
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Via. 7—Distribution of scores on Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability 
(Higher Exam, Form A) of 112 applicants for machine shop apprenticeships. 
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Fig. 8—-Distribution of scores on Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability 
(Higher Exam, Form A) of 117 applicants for electrical apprenticeships. 
the left end of the scale in Figures 7 and 8. However, the 
distributions represent the scores exactly as they were 
obtained. Itis very doubtful whether a boy with a raw score 
of 15 or less on the Otis test would be able to profit from an 
apprenticeship in machine shop or electricity to a sufficient 
_ extent to make the. venture worthwhile either t to the boy or to 
> the company. 
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Job qualification tests are not limited to tests of technical 
information or intelligence. Many, if not most, jobs of a 
routine nature demand capacity for dexterous and co-ordi- 
nated activity more specifically than they demand technical 
information and mental ability. Just as one hundred persons 
selected at random would hardly be likely to possess equal 
capacities to become 100-yard-dash men, so one hundred 
persons selected by interview or otherwise would not be likely 
to possess equal capacity for a given production job unless 
capacity for the production job is measured before they are hired. 

This fact is illustrated in Figuré 9, which shows frequency 
distributions of four different groups® on the O’Connor test of 
finger dexterity.° This test consists of a 100-hole peg-board 
which is filled as rapidly as possible (three pins to a hole) 
from the pins located in a shallow tray. The greater one’s 
finger dexterity, the more rapidly he will be able to fill the 
board and the smaller will be his score, which is simply the 
time in minutes required to fill the board. The original 
method of scoring this test, as described by Hines and 
O’Connor,!° was somewhat more complicated than the simple 
determination of time in minutes required to fill the board. 
However, since Tiffin and Greenly!! found a correlation of 
.99 between the simple time score and the scores obtained by 
the original formula, it was not necessary to compute the 
scores by the original formula. In Figure 9, the left side of 
the scale represents the small-time values or good scores, and 
the right side the long-time values or poor scores. The upper 
curve, or A, in Figure 9 shows the distribution of finger 
dexterit 
number of randomly selected persons. The remaining dis- 
tributions in this figure (B, C, and D) show how finger 





8 Tiffin and Greenly, op. cit. 
9M. Hines and J. O’Connor, ‘‘A Measure of Finger Dexterity,”’ mer sonnet 
Journal, IV (1926), PP. 379~ 382. 
10 [bid 
- uu Tiffin and Greenly, op. cit. 
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dexterity is distributed among three groups of employees 
engaged in work for which finger dexterity is presumably an 
important qualification. A marked similarity among the 
four distributions is revealed. Operators on the three 
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Fie. 9—Frequency distributions of scores on O’Connor — 
Finger Dexterity Test of random group of subjects (top) 
and three groups of industrial employees engaged in rapid 
finger work. 


industrial jobs are little better in finger dexterity than are 
_ randomly selected persons, which means that persons equally 
- qualified for this job would have been obtained if the employ- 
ees had been selected by lot from a telephone directory. 

The question will naturally be Paised: What oF it? How 
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do we know that the finger-dexterity pegboard is a job quali- 
fication test for these jobs? Are the persons who test high in 
finger dexterity better employees than those who test low? 
Detailed answers to these questions must be postponed at 
this point (they will be given in Chapter 5); but we may 
definitely say here that the test in question does measure 
something that is necessary for efficient production on the 
jobs under consideration, and we may add that the employees 
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Fig. 10—Distribution of scores of 3,397 factory workers on a visual 
acuity test at 13 inches. 
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testing high on the finger-dexterity test are, in general, those 
employees who are also most productive at their work. 

_ Differences in vision furnish a further example of individ- 
ual differences in job qualification. Figure 10 shows a 
distribution of degree of visual acuity at a distance of 13 
inches for 3,397 employees in a manufacturing company. — 
While this curve reveals that a large proportion of these 
employees have ‘“‘normal” acuity (10) or better, it also shows — 
a, definite percentage with vision below this level. It further 
_ reveals a scattering of employees with acuity so low that they 
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are, on certain types of jobs, severely handicapped at their 
work. This statement is based upon investigations showing 
the relationship between vision and efficiency (see page 199). 
Visual acuity is not the only aspect of vision in which indi- 
vidual differences among employees exist. Numerous tests 
dealing with other aspects of visual performance and efficiency 
reveal equally marked variations. A detailed treatment of 
vision as it relates to employee efficiency on different kinds 
of work will be covered in Chapter 7. 

Merit ratings furnish another indication of individual 
differences in employee qualifications for certain Jobs. A 
merit rating is a periodic judgment of an employee by his 
supervisor. It consists, usually, of a blank which permits 
separate ratings of the employee in terms of such factors as 
safety, productivity, industriousness, initiative, and so on. 
A survey in 1939 indicated that at that time approximately 
one-third of American industries were using some type of 
formal merit-rating system.!* During the past few years 
many more plants have installed merit rating. Merit- 
rating systems, which will be discussed in detail in Chapter 
10, usually result in a single over-all rating for each employee. 
This over-all rating may be taken, with certain qualifications, 
to indicate the employee’s suitability on the job. 

A distribution of the over-all ratings of 710 men from one 
department of a steel mill is shown in Figure 11. Many 
cautions should be observed in interpreting the significance 
of these merit ratings, but it is safe to conclude that the 
spread of over-all ratings from 240 to 450 points suggests 
definite differences in the quantity and quality of service 
rendered by the different employees. 

Many additional instances of individual differences which 
affect industrial production could be cited, and all of them 
would point toward the conclusion that on many j008 a good 
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2 R.B. Starr aree R. ‘die Greenly, “Merit t Rating Survey Findings, ” Personnel 
Journal, XVII (1939), pp. 378-384. 
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employee is at least twice as valuable to the company for 
which he works as a poor employee. We may answer the 
question about the magnitude of individual differences, then, 
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Fre. 11—Distribution of over-all merit ratings of 710 men 
from one department of a steel mill. 
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by saying that the differences are not only real but are large 
enough to be of vital practical importance to industry. 


The Effect of Training Upon Individual Differences 


Many psychologists have attempted to reach a general 
conclusion from experimental investigations of the effect of 
training upon individual differences. Three possible con- 
clusions might be considered: training may increase the differ- 
ences, it may decrease them, or it may leave them unaffected. 

Examination of experimental studies in this field reveals 
what seems to be a good deal of contradictory evidence. In 
certain kinds of situations it seems clear that training tends 
to increase whatever differences in ability may exist at the 
beginning of the training. A group of persons placed upon 
an entirely new task of a complicated nature are not likely to 
differ much among themselves in their ability to handle that 
task at the beginning. Their skill is likely to be quite uni- 
form and, it might be added, uniformly low, until appropriate 
training has given those with capacity to do the task an 
opportunity to forge ahead. The operation of any compli- 
cated industrial pr gue machine will furnish. an example 
of this pee: | 
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‘In Figure 12 the heavy black line shows the average 
production of hosiery loopers in dozens of pairs per hour 
plotted against the amount of experience on the Job. This 
curve is really the learning curve for this operation, even 
though it was obtained by taking the average production of 
loopers of varying amounts of experience rather than by 
following the improvement in skill of a given group otf loopers 
as experience increased. The dotted lines in Figure 12 indi- 
cate a standard deviation? above and below average produc- 
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Fic. 12—Relation between experience and produc- 
tion in looping hosiery, and the effeet of experience on 
individual differences in productivity. Results based on 
199 loopers of varying experience. 


tion for the varying amounts of experience. It is clear that 
the variability is greater among the loopers with considerable 
experience on the job than among those who have been 
recently hired or who are in the early stages of learning the 
ts operation. Here, then, is a specific case in which training 
increases the nie of individual differences with per- 
formance upon a given job. The operators are much more 
- nearly like one another in the early stages of their training 
than in the intermediate or later stages. 

One should not infer from the foregoing Nustration, how- 
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ever, that the effect of training is always to increase the 
magnitude of individual differences. For example, Hart- 
-mann,!* using four tests of manual ability, found that three 
months of training resulted in definitely more improvement 
among those who initially tested low than among those who 
initially tested high. The ability of everyone was improved 
as a result of the training, but, in this experiment, the training 
also tended to decrease the difference between the good and 
the poor scores. 

It would be possible to cite numerous other experiments 
that support the apparently contradictory conclusions of one. 
‘or the other of the investigations cited above. A study of 
the experiments in question, however, suggests a possible 
explanation for the seeming discrepancy in results. Wherever 
the effect of training has been to increase the magnitude of 
individual differences, a study of the task involved usually 
reveals it to be fairly complicated. By complicated we mean 
that it is one in which the average individual does not reach 
his maximum level of performance without a fairly long 
learning period. Wherever training results in a decrease in 
individual differences, the task is usually found to be a rather 
simple one, that is, one upon which the average individual 
shows little improvement after a relatively short practice 
period. In the light of these facts we may venture the tenta- 
tive generalization that training tends to increase individual 
differences in proportion to the complexity of the task in 
question. Although a few minor exceptions to this principle 
may come to mind, it seems to be at least provisionally 
acceptable as a working hypothesis. 

‘Whatever may be the effect of training on the magnitude 
of individual differences, it seems clear that training seldom 
changes the relative standing of individuals in their ability to 
perform any given. task. _ This conclusion is in accord with the. 


4G.W. nein “Tnitial Performance as a Basis for Predicting Ultimate : 
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findings of Bishop,!® Peterson,'® Hartmann,’ Viteles,'® and 
others. No industry, therefore, should expect its training 
program to bring all employees up to the same high level of 
efficient performance unless the employees have initially been 
selected in terms of their capacity to reach that high level. 


The Bases of Individual Differences 


Psychologists have long been interested in determining 
the ultimate cause of individual differences among people. 
Usually they have divided the major causes into the two 
general categories of heredity and environment. Those 
upholding one point of view have often minimized or even 
completely ignored the possible influence of the other factor. 
It seems probable that both factors are usually operative but 
that their relative importance differs markedly in the determi- 
nation of different personal characteristics. Heredity would 
seem to be of most importance in determining such traits as 
height, weight, and strength, although it is clear that environ- 
ment also has some effect upon these factors. The environ- 
mental factors of training or education are of basic importance 
in determining trade skills, or any other type of skill that is 
reached only after experience on a particular job. But to 
conclude that differences in skill are dependent upon differ- 
ences in training does not mean that other factors have no 
significant effect upon the level of skill which the training 
produces. Whenever different levels of final performance 
are achieved by a group of individuals who were apparently 
equal when the training began, it may safely be assumed that 
individual differences were present at the beginning of the 


8 M. Ix. Bishop, ‘‘A Study of Individual Differences in Learning,” Psychologi- 
cal Review, XXXIT (1925), pp. 34-53. | | 
YJ, Peterson, “The Effects of Practice on Individual Differences,” 27th 
Year Book (National Society for the Study of Education, Bloomington, IIL, 
1928), Part I, p. 212. | 

17 Hartmann, op. cit. ok 
; 18 Morris 8. Viteles, Industrial Psychology (W. W. Norton & Company, Ine. 

1032), p. 107. re | | pinata oe 
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training which, although they may have completely escaped 
notice, nevertheless were instrumental in setting the level of 
attainment which the several individuals later reached. 

An example will make this clear. Jt has long been stand- 
ard practice in the hosiery industry to hire girls to be trained 
- as loopers only after rigid scrutiny and interview, careful study 
of school records and previous employment, general physical 
and visual examination, and a thorough consideration of all 
other factors that standard employment procedure has 
indicated to be of importance. Obviously the girls could not 
be selected on the basis of their looping ability because, never 
having seen a looping machine, they have no skill whatever 
on this job at the time of employment. Except when the © 
labor market is very tight, only those girls are hired who, in 
the judgment of the personnel manager, are likely to become 
good loopers with training. But in spite of this extensive 
examination and investigation at the time of employment, 
and in spite of the elimination of all those who for obvious 
reasons are clearly unlikely to become efficient on this partic- 
ular job, the girls hired do not by any means become equally 
efficient on the operation. In fact, as Figure 4 shows, after a 
year of experience some of the girls are more than twice as 
productive as others. This fact would indicate that, though 
the girls might have seemed to be potentially equal at the time 
of employment, and indeed probably were equal in terms of all 
factors considered, they were not really equal at all. They 
differed significantly at the time of employment in one or more 
of the factors that determine capacity for success upon this 
job, but—and this is the important point—the differentiating 
basic individual differences were not detected by the standard 
employment procedure. It should be added that a dexterity 
test (described on page 130) and certain vision tests (described 
on page 206) were successful in detecting at the time of 
employment an appreciable number of girls who were quite 
satisfactory from the point of view of standard employment 
procedure but who did not have the basic capacities necessary 
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for developing a high level of skill in the muscular and visual 
co-ordination involved in close work. 

One should not infer from the foregoing illustration that 
the industrial psychologist recommends the elimination of 
standard employment procedure. He fully recognizes that a 
good personnel man will detect all of the obvious, and many 
of the subtle, reasons why some applicants should, and others 
should not, be placed upon a specific job. But experiments 
clearly show that even the best personnel men cannot deter- 
-mine the muscular co-ordination or dexterity of an applicant 
from a general interview or from an examination of his or her 
hands. Many if not most industrial jobs call for a combina- 
tion of certain basic capacities that cannot be detected at the 
time of employment without special technique and, often, 
standardized test procedures. These basic capacities, many 
of which are measurable at the time of employment, are 
related to future productivity, accuracy, accident proneness, 
promotion, versatility, tenure with the company, and many 
other factors that differentiate a profitable from a nonprofit- 
able employee. One of the major functions of this book will 
be to show how these basic factors affect the development of 
an employee and to cite a number of illustrations of the use of 
selection and placement tests in industry. 


2 


The Interview and Related 
Employment Methods 


EMPLOYMENT directors recognize many of the facts con- 
cerning individual differences discussed in the preceding 
chapter. If an applicant has training or successful work 
experience in a certain area, every effort is made to place him 
on a job where both he and the company will profit from the 
utilization of his particular experience and skills. Likewise, 
if a job requires a person with certain physical, mental, or 
personality characteristics, a man possessing the required 
characteristics is sought. One of the major functions of the 
personnel manager is to recognize individual differences in 
people and in job requirements, and to make every reasonable 
effort to match men and jobs. 


The Interview 

As aids in effectively matching men and jobs, several basic 
methods or tools are available to the employment man. 
These tools are related to each other and usually are used in 
a given sequence by the employment department. One 
sequence often used runs as follows: | 
1. Application blank 

2. Preliminary interview 

3. Medical examination 
_ 4. Occupational tests | 

5. Final or employment interview | 


Not all plants follow this order, nor do. all plants use all the 
iat Xe a i 
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steps mentioned, in their employment procedure. Every 
plant, however, uses the interview, which is the oldest and 
still the most widely used of all employment techniques. 
Even though many studies have been published showing that 
information obtained through the interview is often inaccu- - 
rate,! that interviewers of presumably equal competence 
sometimes disagree markedly in their judgments of appli- 
cants,” and that the interviewer’s judgment of an interviewee 
is often unduly influenced by the latter’s physical character- 
istics,? the interview as a basic method still continues to be 
widely used. This continued use should strongly suggest 
that the interview, in spite of its limitations, occupies an 
important place in the majority of employment offices. It 
would thus seem that, in spite of the possibilities of error 
inherent in the interview as a technique, it has certain advan- 
tages that account for its long-continued use. It is sound 
industrial relations for every job-seeker to have an opportu- 
nity to speak at first hand with his prospective employer 
(or a representative of his prospective employer) and to be 
given the personal attention that an application form or 
employment tests cannot give. Because of these basic 
considerations, it is advisable to correct as much as possible 
the attendant weaknesses of the interview, rather than to 
eliminate it, especially since with it will also go the accompa- 
nying opportunity to obtain the good will of the applicant 
(and, through the applicant, of the community) for the 
company. | | 

A number of principles have emerged from the many 
investigations that have been conducted to explore the inter- 


-tnesnthedaninn suena tetera ti ttm 


18. A. Rice, ‘Contagious Bias in the Interview: A Methodological Note,” 
American Jour nal of Sociology, XX XV (1929), pp. 420-423. 

22). A. Laird, The Psychology of Selecting Employees, third edition (McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1987), pp. 101-102. 

3 C. Landis, “ The Justification of Judgments,” Journal of Paseinel Research, 
IV (1925), pp. 7-19. 8. A. Rice, rsuesootEes, | Journal of Personnel Research, 
V ( 1926), pp. 267-276. , 
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yiew. Adherence to these principles has been found to 
improve the value of this tool of employment. 


Training the interviewers 


Interviewing is like any other skill—it does Hat come to one 
“naturally,” but must be learned through instruction and 
practice. And like any other skill, it will not develop properly 
from ‘‘practice”’ alone if the practice is not properly directed 


, TABLE 2 
SuGGESTIONS TO FoLtutow IN PREPARING TO CONDUCT AN EMPLOYMENT 
INTERVIEW? 
1. Decide just what you want to accomplish. What facts do you want to 


obtain? | 

2. Know your interviewee. Have you obtained, prior to the interview, all 
necessary information about him from other sources, such as the a pplication 
blank? 

3. Make appointments. The applicant will judge the company by your reli- 
ability in making and keeping the interview appointm ent. 

4, Provide for privacy. Remember, the interview is important to the appli- 

| cant. He deserves private and courteous consideration. 

5. Practice taking the interviewee’s point of view. This attitude will help the 
applicant to overcome any tendency to be unduly nervous or apprehensive. 

6. Examine and discount your own prejudices. Do not let your judgment be 

influenced by prejudice or bias. 

7. Gain and deserve the interviewee’s confidence. Unless the interviewee 
has confidence in you, he may not give the information you want. 

8. Establish pleasant associations; they will help in establishing confidence. 

9. Render your interviewee a real service. Whether or not you hire the 
applicant, he will appreciate sound counsel and advice. 

10. Help the interviewee to feel at ease and ready to talk. Begin with a 
pleasant topic of mutual interest, allow time for the interviewee to become 
accustomed to his surroundings, and ask questions that will permit him to 
show pride in his knowledge. 

14. Listen. The importance of this point cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
Remember that you learn little about the interviewee while you are talking. 

12. Allow enough time for the interview. If you rush through it, or put pres- 
sure on the interviewee, you will not see the latter under normal conditions. 

13. Do not dawdle. While the interview should not be rushed, neither should 
irrelevant topics be allowed to drag it out after the business j ig Over. 

14. Keep control of the interview. Channel it back to the business at hand if 

it goes ‘“‘off the course.” 

15, At the close of the interview, watch for additional information or new leads 

in the casual remarks of the interviewee. Remember that you may learn 
something about the applicant ater you have said eee 





* Adapted from W. V. ee and B. v. Moore, How to Interview, third 
edition (Harper and ratte 1941), PP. 29-55. | 
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toward the desired goal. Bingham and Moore have listed 4 
number of general suggestions that should be followed in 
conducting an interview, together with a discussion and 
explanation of each suggestion. The suggestions of Bingham 
and Moore that are particularly pertinent to the employment 
interview are summarized in Table 2; they can be used effec- 
tively as a guide in training employment interviewers. 


Supplements to the Interview 

Most interviewing is markedly improved if use is made of 
facts obtained from various other sources before the applicant 
is given the final employment interview. A short, prelimi- 
nary interview is usually advisable, but then the facts from 
other sources should be assembled and made available to the 
interviewer before he conducts the final interview in which a 
decision on employment is reached. | 

Among the reasons for obtaining additional facts from 
other sources is the circumstance that some things about an 
applicant are readily and accurately revealed in an interview, 
while other characteristics are revealed in the interview very, 
incompletely, or perhaps not at all. For example, an inter- 
viewee quickly shows whether he has a pleasing smile, effec- 
tive speech and voice, and a general air of confidence. It is 
not so easy to determine by the use of standard interview 
technique whether a man can operate a milling machine, read 
4 micrometer, or find the trouble in a defective machine; or 
whether a girl can t ype accurately, add a column of figures 
correctly, or avoid mistakes in spelling. | This fact—that the 
interview is a “natural” for dete rmining certain character- 
istics but a rather ineffective method of determining others— 
should be kept in mind when one discusses the ralidity of the 
interview.” It would seem to be a mistake to make a single 
over-all evaluation of the interview as a method. Its value 
depends on the interviewer (a point already discussed) and 
also upon the kind of job he is attempting to fill. For 
_ example, the very same personal characteristics that enable 
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an applicant to make an excellent impression on the inter- 
viewer will frequently enable him to make an ee 
impression on a prospective customer, if he 1s hired as 
= owing to the fact that the interview often taps is 

ame personal characteristics that successful job performance 
as a salesman requires. But the traits that make a good 
impression in an interview are often far removed from those 
required for successful job performance as a laboratory 
technician, an assembler, or a machine operator. Thus a 
certain type of interview might be highly satisfactory in 
selecting employees for one job and far from satisfactory in 
filling another. 

To increase the effectiveness of the interview, it is usually 
advisable to supplement the information obtained directly 
from the applicant with information obtained from other 
sources that will be discussed later in this chapter. While 
true of all interviewing, this fact is particularly important in 
connection with jobs requiring specific skills, education, or 
basic training. | 

Information that should be available to the employment 
interviewer may be divided into two broad classes-—-informa- 
tion about the job and information about the man. 


Information About the Job 
Basic information about the requirements of the job to be 
filled may be supplied to the employment interviewer from 
one type of job analysis, namely, job analysis for personnel | 
specifications. 


‘Job analysis for personnel specifications 


This type of job analysis results in a specific list of quali- 
fications that a man should have in order to fill the job satis- 
factorily. The term job analysis, however, is used to refer to 
several other ee in common use as managerial tools.® | 


Unter cringe MntngpevmgnaniniteteAt 


: J, E. eran. “Job Analy ysis} A Resumé and Bibliography,’ » Journal of 2 
Applied Psychology, XXVIL (1943), ‘pp. 249-267, needa So aS 
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It is therefore advisable to define briefly what is meant by — 


the — types of job analysis: 


. Job Anal ysis for Personnel Specifications. A determi- 
me of the main characteristics (physical, mental, educa- 
tional, and so forth) that a man must have to fill a particular 


job satisfactorily. This is the type of job analysis that is used 


primarily by the employment man. It will be discussed in 
more detail later in this chapter. = 

2. Job Analysis for Training Purposes. A listing, in 
order, of the specific steps to be taken in teaching a job to a 
new employee. This type of job analysis will be discussed i in 


detail in Chapter 8 on Industrial Training. 


3. Job Analysis for Setting of Rates. This type of job 
analy sis is usually referred to as job evaluation. Its purpose 
is to set rates or rate ranges for various jobs, so that each is 
“in line” with the others in terms of their respective require- 
ments oe ine 2 ae e ee oe oe a, = | 


in Cc Chapter i. 

4, Job Analysis for Methods Improvement. This type is 
the result of the use of several techniques, primarily motion 
and time studies, by an industrial engineer charged with the 
responsibility of analyzing methods of job performance in 
order to simplify the work layout, eliminate unnecessary 
motions, and make the job a simpler and more convenient 
task to perform. This type of job analysis will be discussed 
in Chapter 12. | 
‘Still other meanings are sometimes attached to the phrase 
‘‘job analysis,” as Zerga® has pointed out in his resumé, but 


the four types mentioned above probably illustrate the most 
| commonly encountered meanings of the term. It should be 
kept in mind that these four types of job analysis are quite 


dif fferent proc esses —different in raothod used, in purposes, 
and in results. It is unfort unate that the single term. job. 


| eee has come to be used win reference to all four proc- 


& ! bid. : 
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esses, for this indiscriminate use often creates confusion in 
thinking. One man using the term may be referring to rate 
setting; another, using the same term, to personnel specifi- 
cations. A misunderstanding, therefore, may arise that is due 
to different interpretations of the term rather than to any 
basic disagreement in intent or purpose. 

Of the four meanings of the term job analyszs mentioned 
above, the one of primary concern to the employment man is 
job analysis for personnel specifications. Some jobs require 
a tall man; others can be done equally well, or perhaps even 
better, by a short man. Some require considerable physical 
strength; others do not demand much physical effort. Some 
require keen vision at specific distances; others are relatively 
independent. of visual skills. Some require arithmetical or 
computational ability; others require little or no educational 
background. Before a man can be adequately considered 
for any specific job, the employment man must have available 
‘specific information on what characteristics a man must have 
in order to fulfill the requirements of that particular _ 
These personnel specifications can be identified only by : 

-areful study of the job. The first step in this process is i 
obtain a thorough job description, ie., a detailed statement 
of what must be done by the man on the job. The job 
description should be prepared by someone who is familiar 
with the actual job and who, in addition, has obtained as 
much information as possible from the supervisors of the job 
in question, from operators employed on the Job, from time- 
study engineers, and from safety men. It should be empha- 
sized that the job description is the foundation on which, for 
the most part, further efforts toward job analysis are based. 
If the job description is incomplete or inaccurate, any state- 
ment of personnel specifications stemming from it will also 
be incomplete or inaccurate. And if Job evaluations (dis- 
cussed in Chapter 11) are based on faulty job descriptions, 
no system incorporating us will result in a servic eable and. 
equitable set of rates for the various jobs. : 
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ELecTRICAL REPAIRMAN! 
Job Swonmeary 
Installs, tests, and services the electric light and power distribution cir- 
euits, equipment, and appliances, being responsible at all times for 
the efficient operation of assigned equipment. Works from blue- 
prints, written specifications, or oral instructions, or independently 
exercises judgment based on knowledge and experience in determining 
details of the work, Supervises two helpers. 
Wark Performert 
Duties range from simple wire installation to the installation and main- 
tenanee of complicated motor and power equipment. Typical tasks 
of the jeb follow: 

1. Installs new equipment for building additions and alterations: 
Measures, euts, bends, and assembles cable, conduit, and wire, 
pulling the wires and eable through the lengths of sonduit with a 
fish tape or stec ‘Tsnake, and inste alls the wiring in floor, ceiling, and 
wall frames before concrete is poured or before the siding and 
plastering is put in place; fastens into position such equipment as 
panel boxes, outlet boxes, switch boxes, and fixtures, performing 
the tasks as the construction advances} makes final connections to 
join system with power line, when construction is completed, and 
closes switches to put new svstern into operation. 

2. Installs and eonneets motors, fixtures, and appliances: Fastens 
such equipment as motors, transformers, light fixtures, electric 
heaters, food mixers, and cireuit breakers into position, drilling 
holes for bolts, shaping and fitting bus bars, and making final 
connections to the bus bars and wiring system by skinning wire 
ends and making permanent contacts with solder or patent fast- 
eners; closes main switches and tests installation, making adjust-_ 
ments that are required, 

3. Repairs lines, appliances, and equipment: Inspects circuits for 
defects, using such instruments as ammeters, voltmeters, and test 
lamps, or locates defects concerning which complaints have been 
reeeived: remedies faults by performing such tasks as replacing 
defective wires, cleaning or renewing imperfect contacts, replacing 
burned-out elements, fuses and light bulbs, repairing or replac- 
ing switches, and tightening loose connections. | 

4. Reads and records meter readings periodically and reports to the 
management the amount of light and power current consumed. 

5. Required to keep records of time consumed at tasks, material 
used, and : appliances installed. , 

Equipment Used 
Ammeter: An instrument used for measuring electric current. 
Fish tape (steel snake): A flat, tempered, spring-steel tape or wire used 
in pulling electric wires and cables through conduit. 
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” Based upon job description of Electrical Repairman 4-97.420, from J ob 
Descriptions for Dndustrial Service ae Mainte nance f obs (U nited Bt ates Govern- 
ment Printing Office, pee) pp. O11. 
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Testing lamp: A light bulb, connected to a pair of wires which are 
brought into contact with electric terminals or parts of equipment or 
wires in order to determine the presence of electrical potential by the 
glow of the bulb. 

Voltmeter: An instrument for measuring, in volts, the difference of 
potential between different points of an electrical circuit. 

Working Conditions 

Works inside and outside when repairing light and power lines that con- 
nect various buildings. 

The worker is subject to electric shocks and burns and liable to injury 
from falls from ladders or scaffolding. 

Relation to Other Jobs 

Promotion from: ELecrrician APPRENTICE, or from job on which the 
worker has received equivalent experience. 

Promotion to: Burtpine SUPERINTENDENT; Curer ELecrrician; Mas- 
TER ELECTRICIAN 

Specialized Qualifications 

Iixperience on the same job, or as an Exim ECTRICIAN APPRENTIC! BH, or on a 
job on which the worker has received equivalent experience, is 
required. 

Must have a knowledge of electrical and building codes and regula- 
tions, and of safety laws. 

Required to interpret blueprints and written specifications. 

Special Information 

Worker furnishes tools. 

License is required, 


It should also be emphasized that the use of abbreviated 
job descriptions or mere job titles (a job title is simply a very 
short abbreviation of a description) is entirely inadequate 
for any type of satisfactory Job analysis. If a job title only, 


or an abbreviated job description, is used, the details of the 
job must be supplied from the experience (or imagination) of 
the job analyst. Under such circumstances it is not strange 


that his efforts do not always result in a satisfactory analysis. 
A number of typical and detailed job descriptions have 


been published in pamphlet form by the United States 
Department of Labor and the United States Employment 


Service.8 The (slightly modified) job description on page 30 
illustrates one of the scores of those to be found in these 
United States Government publications. 


 Nterib in ncann ans yatitenton robin tbe 


8 ‘These publications are summarized by ©, L. Shartle, Occupation’ Informa- 


tion (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946), pp. 81-87. 
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The preparation of job descriptions requires training, 
experience, and attention to det ail. Shartle® has given an 
excellent list of suggestions to be observed in preparing these 
deseriptions: 

Always be accurate in what is expressed. The facts are 
what is required, 

2, In deseribing an occupation omit words which are worker 
attitudes unless it 1s specit fied that you are reporting attitudes of 
workers. Such words include monotonous, uninteresting, interest- 
ing, pleasant, di stasteful, and the like. Whether a job is monoto- 
nous or interesting depends upon the worker, it is not the occupation. 
One person may find nbs n executive uninter esting while another 
may thoroughly enjoy a repetitive task. The writers of occupa- 
tional information are usually “white collar” workers who may tend 
to read their own attitudes into the job descriptions. 

3. If vou are describing an oceupation or field of work be sure 
that vou cover it entirely unless you indicate otherwise. That is, 
do not describe one phase of an occupation and give the impression 
to th : reader that vou are covering it all. 

_ It is permissible to write occupational information In an_ 
intere ay r fashion but do not try to make the job interesting beyond _ 
giving the facts, otherwise persons may be attracted to the occupa- 
tion who are not really interested in it. | | 

5. Write simply and explain technical terms. Most readers 
will not be nearly as familiar with the Job or occupation as you are. 

Gj. Use a carefully chosen systematic outline of major and minor 
topies to be covered, This applies whether the material is a short 
description or a lengthy monograph. 

7. Write concisely and give sufficient detail to meet the needs, 
but never pad and do not skimp on important items, 

8. Try out examples of write-ups on the persons W ho wil use 
the information and obtain their suggestions for improvement. 

9, Follow up the use of the deseriptive materials and constantly 
attempt to improve them, | | 

10. Put the date of eompletion on each deseription. Revise it 
as often as changes In jobs and the occupation require. In using 
source material indicate the date it was gathered. 


One method of making information from the job descrip, 
tion conveniently available to oe employment interviewer is 


* Shart tle, 2 “op. eit., Pp. v4. 
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to construct for each job a template or job requirement profile 
that may be placed over the master profile. Figure 13 shows 
an example of a template of this sort, together with an employ- 
ment application form. When the form is viewed through the 
template only the items of information pertinent to the job in 
question are visible to the employment interviewer. 





Fic. 13—Template for use by employment interviewer in evaluating appli- 
cation form for turret lathe operator. (Reproduced by courtesy of the American 
Psychological Association from W. F. Wood, “A New Method of Reading the 
Employment Questionnaire,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXI [1947], 
pp. 9-17.) — . 42 


Statistical analysis of personnel data — | 

Personnel specifications prepared from job descriptions 
may frequently be supplemented by information obtained 
from statistical studies to bring out a clear picture of certain 
physical or educational requirements of a job. To illustrate: 
Recently a laundry was having trouble on labor turnover 
‘among pressers. The job description did not reveal any 
physical, mental, or educational requirements that could not 
be met by any normal and physically healthy girl, Yet a 
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majority of the women hired stayed on the job only a very 
short. time, often leaving without notice. 

An analysis of certain personnel data for a group of 
employees who stayed on the job and another group who left. 
after short employment revealed the facts tabulated in 
Table 3. 

TABLE 3 
Personne, Data ON Women EmpLoyep AS Pressers IN A LaunprRy._ 


Lee RE Ce ee SO alga ee gem ee ee tee ga 


Those Employed More. “Those Who Worked Less 
7 than 8 Months \ than 6 Weeks 
| 
{ 


: 
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. 27.2 years 22.2 years 


: | 

* , ! | 

Average age when hired... | 
5 2..3" | 5! 3.77 

| 


Average height... . 


Average weight. ......6.0 6 145 ths. 125 lbs. 
Average vears of school... 9.3 vears 9.9 years 


y 
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The obvious interpretation of facts brought out in Table 3 
should not be applied indiscriminately to laundries in all 
localities because labor and personnel conditions may, and 
frequently do, vary greatly from one locality to another. 
But for the time and locality in question, it seems rather clear 
that the employment man should seek as pressers women who, 
when compared with the average, are older, shorter, heavier, 
and have had less formal education. 

This kind of analysis of personnel characteristics fre- 
quently yields clearcut information concerning personnel 
specifications that is not apparent from a study of the job or 
even from a very accurate job description. Nor is one 
limited, as in the illustration given above, to analysis of tenure 
on the job as the only means of determining the character- 
Poe = he sey Saye: ees. Any one of the measures 
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Jobs for the disabled hie, fee De | 
One of the facets brought out by a satisfactory job descrip- 

~ tion is whether | the » Job-€ can be } performed by a man with any 
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given physical handicap. Many plants have prepared check 
lists of their jobs against the more common types of physical 
disability, so that the employment interviewer has before 
him an exact statement of the physical disabilities that can 
safely and practicably be allowed in a man on a particular 
job. An example of this sort of job analysis is illustrated in 
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Fig. 14—Job analysis for identifying jobs that can be performed by partially 
disabled men. (Courtesy of the International Business Machines Corporation.) 





Figure 14. This chart and the job analyses on which it is 
based were prepared by the International Business Machines 
Company. The chart in its entirety includes information for 
forty different jobs. In the part of the chart reproduced here © 
for illustrative purposes, the occurrence of an x in the column 

for a particular job indicates that the specified physical handi- 
cap may be permitted in a man on that job. | Hg, 
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The complete analysis of forty-five jobs revealed that 
every one of these jobs would permit at least one of the speci- 
fied physical handicaps, and that many of the jobs could be 
performed properly by employees with several of the disabil- 
‘ties. For example, seven physical handicaps could be 
allowed in an assembler, and eight in an operator on a certain 
part of a coil assembly. 

Information of this sort is of value as a means of increasing 
the potential pool of satisfactory employees. To the employ- 
ees and to the community it is also of value in identifying 
suitable work for the many persons who, although their 
livelihood depends upon work, in many instances have been 
denied employment because of arbitrary (and sometimes 
unreasonable) standards of physical fitness. oe 

A similar point of view has been adopted in the extensive 
work of Hanman,” who clearly outlines the procedures to be 
followed in analyzing jobs for their physical requirements and 
summarizes the results for a wide variety of jobs. 


Information About the Applicant | 

In addition to information about the job or jobs to be 

filled, the interviewer should have available as much signifi- 

cant information as possible about the applicant. While 

eertain information can and should be obtained during the 

interview, other information can often be obtained more 
conveniently and more accurately by other means. 


The application form 

~The application form, as the name implies, is intended to 
obtain information about the applicant that will rev sal certain 
facts concerning his employability. The employability of an 
applicant may, and frequently does, vary from one company — 
to another, from one community to another, and even from 
time to time in the same company and community. Com- 


10 Bert Hanman, “Matehing the Physieal Characteristics of Workers and 
Jobs,” Jndustrial Medierne, NIV (1945), pp. 405-430, 
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pany policy may restrict employment according to certain 
principles that vary legitimately from one company to 
another. ‘The application form obtains information that tells 
the interviewer whether the applicant meets the specifications 
stipulated by company employment policies. 

The application form usually asks for certain facts con- 
cerning education and other formal training, previous 
employers, and work history, and for related information 
concerning the applicant’s previous connections and activities. 

The basic assumption underlying the use of an application 
form as one of oe Bie o the eee official 1 is that the 
about the Seen) Vv alue sf the ealte ant as an ee of 
the company. It would seem logical, therefore, that all 
questions to appear on the application cn be carefully 
selected, so that only questions eliciting significant informa- 
tion are included. However, even a cursory examination of 
any sample of application forms in current use selected at 
random strongly suggests that frequently no such care has 
been given to the selection of questions included on these 
forms. Many forms are lengthy documents, and most 
employment men will admit that little or no use is made of the 
answers to many of the questions that appear on them. 
Often, in such instances, the application form consists of a 
compilation of questions asked on other forms, with the addi- 
tion of any other questions that may occur to the members of 
a managerial and industrial relations committee appointed 
to recommend an application form.: 

‘The use of an unwieldy form consisting of a long list of 
questions (many of which do not yield information really 
related to the potential job success of the applicant) 1s open 
to criticism for several reasons. Applicants are not favorably 
impressed when they are asked immediately for a consider: able | 
amount of personal information about themselves that they 
feel (often cor rectly) should be of little concern to the com- 
Sah inasmuch as it is not related | to their qualifie ations for 
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the job. A second disadvantage of a long application form, 
which asks for much unimportant information along with a 
smaller amount of significant information, is the fact that the 
interviewer has no means of determining what information 
is important. He may, therefore, arrive at a decision con- 
cerning the applicant that is unduly influenced by the latter’s 
answers to questions that are not important and that should 
not ee he een ee on the form. A third objection to 
f rec fo i neatite information about matters extending far 
into the past. An applicant cannot always remember such 
details about jobs he held ten years ago as the names of his 
employers, his wages, and so forth. In order to fill out the 
form completely, he guesses as best he can, and this guesswork 
may affect his efforts to be conscientiously honest in filling 


‘out those parts of the form that cover matters he can remem- 


ber more accurately. 
The considerations discussed strongly suggest the advisa-_ 


pilit y of using an application form that asks only for informa- 

tion really pertinent to the employability of the applicant. 

A satisfactory decision as to what questions to include cannot _ 
be reached solely. by comparing the forms used by other 
companies nor by accepting blindly the judgments and 
suggestions of the members of a committee. A satisfactory 
decision on the content of an application form usually requires 

a simple but accurate statistical comparison of the later 
success or failure on the job of oe who give different 
-answers to various questions. 


This process requires time, but it is by far the best means 
of developing an application form that obtains information 
of real significance to the later job success of the applicant. 
An example of its use will illustrate the principle. In the 
development of an application form for prospective life 
insurance underwriters, a large number of questions were 
included on the form during its developmental stage. As 


men were hired: ang placed on the Job (without reference to 
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the information obtained by the form), the facts concerning 
which questions asked on the form were pertinent and which 
were not were revealed. It was found, among other things, 
that 66 per cent of the married men with dependents suc- 
ceeded on the job, whereas only 40 per cent of the single men 
without dependents achieved the same degree of job success.’* 
Thus, other things being equal, a married man with children 
has 66 chances in 100 of succeeding in this type of work, while 
a single man has only 40 chances in 100 of attaining success. 
| Many items of information that seemed to be of importance 
did not, in the trial, distinguish the successful employees 
from the unsuccessful. The information items finally retained 
on the form were therefore reduced to those that were proved to 
be related to job success. In the case of the information con- 
cerning marital status referred to above, applicants were 
asked whether they were married and had children not because 
someone thought this information was related to job success, 
not because the form could not be considered complete 
without it, and not because it was obtained from one or more 
forms that other companies had used or were using. This 
information was included on the form for one and only one 
reason——namely, that the sales records showed conclusively 
that married men with children sold more insurance then single 
men. 

Another sue nase series of studies using this method 
of analysis of personnel data of life insurance salesmen has 
been directed by A. L. Kurtz? and reported in part in manu- 
als!3 of the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. This 
work has resulted in the Aptitude Index, a combination 
1 aeeamesroms chart and psychological test, which provides 


11 Verne Stew eT The Use and | "alue of Special Te sts in the Selection of Life 
— Underwriters ( (Kellaw nyclde-donee Company, Los Angeles, California, 1934), 
p. 65. | 
MALL. Svurtg, Selection of Agents oi Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
Hartford, Conn., 1937). . 
: i The Pr ospective Agents Rating Plan in Use eae Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, Hartford, ey 1938). 
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a more accurate prediction of potential success in this field 
of selling than had previously been available. The personal- 
history chart covers only 10 items. These were chosen after 
thorough statistical study of 24 personal-history items of 
10,111 men employed as full-time agents over a three-year 
period. | 
One item included in the final personal- history chart deals 
with the number of different clubs and lodges to which the 
applicant belongs. One item not included in the final chart 
(although it appears in many application forms) is the number 
of years of formal education the applicant has had. The 
reason for including the item on clubs and lodges, and noé 
including the item on education, may be seen from an exami- 
nation of Tables 4 and 5. The data summarized in Table 5 
show that amount of education 7s not markedly related to 
success in this particular type of selling. | 

This conclusion is brought out most clearly by the last 
columns of the two tables, which show the amount of insur- 
anee sold per 100 new employees in each of the categories of 
~ formal edueation and lodge membership. The data show 
that the number of clubs and lodges to which the applicant 
belongs is much more markedly related to job success than 
is the amount of formal education he has had. This kind of 
analysis of each personal-history item studied resulted in the 
identification of those particular items that are related to job 
success for this type of selling. The data on clubs and lodges 
and the data on education are discussed here to illustrate 
one method of analysis of personnel data. E. 

These data should not be interpreted as proving (or even as 
suggesting) that the relative importance of these factors for 
success in other types of work would be the same as that 
revealed by these studies. It is entirely possible that the 
a ance of the two factors would be reversed if some other 


type of work, or even some other type of To ee been 
ga 
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detail to emphasize the value of a method that will almost | 

invariably result in a short application form, one that 1s ! 

concerned only with significant information. The discussion : 

is not intended to imply that data on marital status, depend- 

ents, clubs and lodges, or education are certain, or even 
TABLE 4+ | 

RELATION BETWEEN NuMBER oF ORGANIZATIONS (CLUBS, LopGEs, Erc.) THE 


AGENT BreLones To at Time or EmMpLoyMENT AND His SUBSEQUENT 
Success as A Lire InsurRANCE AGENT 


Average sales Per cent sur- 
of two-year viving for two 


Number of | Number of Per cent of SUPUIVOTS years times 
organtzda~ agents agents surviv- for two sales for the two- 
tions hired ing two years  —s- years year period 
0 373 11 $112,000 $1,232 ,000 
1 1404 12 91,000 1,092,000 
2 651 16 91,000 1,456,000 
3 260 26 1038 ,000 2,678 , 000 
4 or more 152 24 166,000 3, 984 , 000 


* * The aes in this table and in Table 5 are taken from material furnished in a 
personal communication from Dr, A. L. Kurtz. 
TABLE 5 
RELATION BETWEEN AMOUNT OF FoRMAL EYUCATION AND SUBSEQUENT SUCCESS 
or New Lire Insurance AGENTS 


Average sales Per cent sur- 


— Number of two-year viving for two 
years Number of Per cent of survivors years times 
schooling agents agents surviv- for two sales for the two- 
completed hired ing two years years year period 
8 670 13 $129 ,000 $1 , 664 ,000 
9-11 379 13 89 , 000 1,157,000 
12 3,122 11 123 ,000 1,353, 000 
13 372 13 104 ,000 1 "352,000 
14 648 — 18 94,000 1222 000 
15 270 14 143 ,000 2,002 ,000 
16 3,567 15 122 ,000 1,830,000 
17-22 108 16 135 , 000 2,160,000 


likely, to be of significance in filling other jobs. But an 
analysis of the type described will show whether such informa- 
tion is important, and also what other types 7 information 
are and are not important. 

In addition to information that is known to be of value 
to the employment interviewer, certain additional informa- 
| tion is always needed by the company for its personnel 
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records, including such items as social security number, 
address, and telephone number. The application form should 
of course provide for the recording of personnel information 
of this sort. | 

Work history 

Information concerning an applicant’s work history is 
often of value to the employment interviewer, largely because, 
other things being equal, what a man has done in the past is a 
rather good indication of what he will do in the future. 
Many of the most accurate methods of predicting human 
behavior are based on this principle. 

Work-history information is often obtained most con- 
veniently from the application form. The same rules to be 
followed in deciding what to ask that have been discussed in 
the preceding section should therefore also be applied in 
evaluating the significance of work-history information. An 
example of the results of this type of analysis applied to the 
latter has been published by Steward!* and is summarized, 
in part, in Table 6. | 

The results in Table 6 show that in selecting men for this 
type of selling, men with prior work experience in such fields 
as real estate selling, sales management, and other occupa- 
tions appearing near the top of the list, have a much greater 
chance of suecess on the job than do men with previous 
experience in fields appearing near the bottom of the list. 
Previous experience in fields indicated near the center of the 
list is not related either positively or negatively to success in 
selling life insurance. The use of information of the sort 
summarized in Table 6 is of considerable value to an inter- 
viewer in evaluating an applicant’s work history in relation to 
possible suecess on the new job. 7 


«Verne Steward, Selection of Sales Personnel Reports, Bulletin 1, Jan uary, 
INd?,p, 2. (Distributed by Verne Steward & Associates, Box 226, South Gate, 
California. } | | ee pr are 
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| TABLE 6 
RELATION OF TYPE OF Prion EXPERIENCE To Success IN Lire INSURANCE 


SELLING 
Previous Occupation e Degree of Relationship 

Real est. salesman.......... + .71 
Sales manager.............. +.67 High overlapping 
Advertising mgr............ +.35 (Favorable occupations. 
La Wy Cl acels he Hea sae oe +.22 Many qualify for life 
Social scl. teacher........... +.19 insurance) 
Ban KOR: cc ut ane eee eee Aes + .18 
Y.M.C.A., secretary......... + .18 
Pub. utility sales........... +.15 Med. overlapping 

ity SCHOOL SU pUcucio. 2 cans +.18 
Personnel mgr.............. +.10 
President mfg. co.. .. ..... + .09 
Office worker.......... eae: + .06 
OP Rock aie hE ORS ee rs BE oe +.04 Low overlapping 
Purchasing agent...... phase ps U2 
Author-journalist........... + .01 
Y.M:C.A. phys. dir......... + 01 
Minister...........020000.. #. O01 
AGCOUNTENU 22.20 na iia hanes .00 No relationship 
MURCIA esa rere ice ees — 05 
ANS b rcv 2b Sone tee ewes — .07 
Osteopaths «ca sitenees 0h5 ae —.10 Slight aversion 
Policeman. ..0. ecw ewes — 11 
Production mgr..........0- — 14 
WOGTOl a dx bse he Ma AG aes —.26 Medium aversion 
APChitett.:i0cceseviowmees — 31 
Psychologist: u.iinw ci ave eels — 32 
Dentists cicescssvivre iene OA 
Forest service... .. 6.5 ee eee — 36 
Math.-sei. teacher.........- — 41 
Pritels 2055 tuid ees eee aah — .45 
Warine?.. ase sane kg ee ee Rees —.50 (Unfavorable occupations. 
Carpenter. ......6..565 .... —.53 Few qualify for life insur- 
Mathematician............. 7.58 9 ance) 
Eng. (civil, mech.)...,....-- — .61 
Physicistt.. 724.4025 ceeds — .69 
Cheinigt Mavaeiieket Sees —.71 Great aversion 


Letters of recommendation 
In employing men or women for many kinds of jobs, 


particularly higher-level Jobs, great reliance is often placed 


upon letters of recommendation. Theoretically it would 
seem that a letter about an applicant written by a former 
employer, or by some responsible person who has been in close 


contact with the applicant, would provide a highly satisfac- 
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tory method of obtaining information that 18 accurate and 
comprehensive. To accomplish this result, however, the 
writer of the letter must be both able and willing to put into 
writing his full and frank opinion. Such ability and willing- 
ness are not always present, and there are even some circum- 
stances under which writers of letters about applicants are 
inclined to give something less than a comprehensive and 
accurate picture of an applicant. This fact is indicated by 
the results of a questionnaire survey of 100 sales managers, 
partially summarized in Table 7. 
TABLE 7 

Responses or 100 Saues Manacers to QurEstions CONCERNING THEIR 

Practice IN Writine Lerrers or RECOMMENDATION! | 

Questions Asked the Sales Managers % Yes % No 

In replving to a letter of inquiry from a prospective employer 
regarding the fitness of one of your former employees, 


Do you tell only the good things you ean say about the man? 77 23 
Do vou always give the employee the benefits of any doubts? 85 15 
Do you point out the man’s failings and weaknesses as well as 

his strong points? | . ag. —sC«#BT 


The unwillingness of many to write a full and frank 
statement is probably due in part to a natural reticence to— 
put into writing comments that necessarily become a matter 
of record, and partly to the fact that the employer of an 
undesirable man may write for him a favorable letter in order 
to facilitate his moving to another location. This subterfuge, 
however, is very poor personnel practice and is not encoun- 
tered frequently today. 

Letters of recommendation are ndt commonly used in 
plant and shop employment. The hazards of this tool, 
therefore, need be guarded against only occasionally by the 
plant employment interviewer, but he should be aware of the 
fact that such letters are not always complete and exact, and, 
~ when such letters are offered for his consideration, he should 
make every attempt to verify the information from as many 
previous employ ers as possible. ; 


15 By a ‘New York Sales Manager, “Ty Whom it May Coneern,”” Sales 
Management (October 1923), p. g, : 
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Personnel tests 
Personnel tests, when given and interpreted properly, 
constitute one of the most effective aids available to the 
employment interviewer. Such tests very often quickly and 
accurately reveal information about an applicant’s skills, 
abilities, aptitudes, and interests that is very difficult to 
obtain by any other means. This fact does not mean that 
personnel tests constitute the final answer to the employment 
problem. Certain characteristics of an applicant that are 
important in determining potential success or failure on the 
job are not entirely revealed by any personnel tests that have 
been developed up to this time. But as a supplement to 
other employment techniques, and as an aid to the man 
conducting the employment interview, personnel tests have 
heen proved in scores of practical situations to be many times 
worth their cost. | 
~The application of psychological methods in the develop- 
‘ment and standardization of personnel tests constitutes one 
of the most significant contributions of industrial psychology. 
The importance of this field, the great amount of attention 
that psychologists have given to it, the extensive research on 
tests that has been published in psychological and personnel 
journals, and—perhaps, above alli—the fact that a proper use 
and interpretation of personnel tests requires careful study, 
justify the rather extensive coverage of this subject contained 
in Chapters 3 through 7. . 
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- General Principles of Employee 
Testing 


Tue nature and significance of individual differences 
among industrial employees were indicated in the first 
chapter. Since every personnel man recognizes the existence 
of such differences, it is quite unnecessary for the industrial 
psychologist to re-emphasize the importance of proper 
emplovee placement. The personnel procedures in use in the 
modern employment office have been installed primarily for 
the purpose of making a careful and adequate selection and 
placement of employees. The psychologist’s function, rather, 
is to bring to the attention of the personnel manager those 
aspects of the theory and application of modern psychology | 
that have been found helpful in the performance of this 
difficult task, 


- General Concepts 


Testing supplemental to present employment procedures. 
_ Many industrialists are skeptical about the use of psy- 
chological tests in employment because they do not wish to 
risk a change from present methods which are known to be 
reasonably satisfactory to new methods that have not been 
thoroughly tried in actual practice. Their skepticism is 
clearly justified. When psychological methods are used in 
an employment office they should always be looked upon as 
supplementing-—not replacing—other methods that are in use. 
No psychologist who has thought at all about the problems of 
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modern industry would seriously suggest that present employ- 
ment procedures should be eliminated. Indeed, many of the 
advances that modern industry has made during the past 
quarter of a century can be traced directly or indirectly to the 
procedures now in use in every modern industrial employment 
office. But the fact that these methods, though excellent in 
many respects, are still not perfect is proved by the marked 
‘ndividual differences among employees which any study of 
differential production will reveal. A considerable amount of 
research, both in industry and in the laboratory, has shown 
that still further improvements in employment methods can 
be attained when psychological tests and methods are used 
as supplements to other employment procedures. Let us 
keep in mind this word “‘supplement.”’ Psychological tests 
are among the tools that are necessary for the most effective 
selection and placement of employees. 


Selection or placement as the function of tests 

Employee tests have often been considered primarily as 
devices to aid in the selection of employees. This viewpoint 
is followed by the assumptions that (1) when tests are used 
systematically, many applicants will be rejected—that is, not 
employed at all—and that (2) unless there are significantly 
more applicants than there are jobs to be filled, the testing 
program loses its effectiveness. | 

It is unfortunate that the selective rather than the place- 
ment features of employee tests have been given the greater 
emphasis in most discussions of this subject. Perhaps this is 
due to the fact that many industrial testing programs were 
inaugurated during the depression years of 1930 to 1935, at. 
which time there was an unusual abundance of applicants for 
nearly every job. But in a period of emergency production. 
there is usually not an abundance of applicants. Indeed, 
many industries find it necessary to relax all employment 
standards, including not only psychological test results (in 
~ industries where these have been established) but also stand- 
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ards dealing with medical and physical requirements, age, and 
marital status. -When a testing program has been installed 
on the basic premise that it is a selection program, the fact 
that it is also an excellent placement program is often for- 
gotten. Yet the value of a testing program in placing 
employees during a period of rapid plant expansion is fully as 
great as its value in selecting employees during more static 
periods. One of the most effective uses of a testing program 
that the writer has observed was in a war industrial plant 
that was hiring, as the medical director stated, ‘‘anyone 
healthy enough to walk into the plant.” In this plant the 
sole purpose of the tests was placement of the many new 
employees on the specific jobs to which each was best adapted. 
The value of tests is by no means limited to situations in which 
there is an abundance of job applicants. 


Psychological methods are not infallible 

A further point which the advocate of testing procedures 
should make clear is his recognition of the fact that psycho- 
logical tests are not infallible; that they sometimes give results 
that are not a true indication of the potential job success of 
the applicant. Any new procedure, whether in employment, 
production, advertising, or the hike, should be evaluated in 
terms of not whether it achieves perfection, but whether it 
results in some improvement over methods that have preceded 
it. Thus, if the labor turnover in a given department has been 
25 per cent per year among employees placed by previous 
methods; if it is found that new employees placed by psy- 
chological tests show a turnover of only 20 per cent per year 
(all other factors which indicate a desirable employee remain- 
ing constant) ; and if the expense of administering the testing 
program is less than the amount saved by the reduction in 
labor turnover, the testing program would ordinarily be 
considered a sound investment even thou gh it did not achieve 
perfection in reducing labor turnover to zero. Evaluation of 


4 testing program should be made in terms of a statistical 
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comparison between the employment situation with the tests 
and the employment -situation without the tests. This 
statistical comparison should include such factors as the 
productivity of employees, labor turnover, accuracy and 
safety, ease of shifting employees to different types of work, 
ease of learning the job, and any other factors that may be 
indicative of a desirable employee. It seems only fair to 
evaluate a testing program in terms of averages rather than 
in terms of specific cases.. This point is emphasized because 
unless one is careful he is likely to allow one serious failure in 
qa testing program to outweigh the less spectacular though 
much sounder averages that really indicate the value of the 
method. ° 


Types of tests 


Tests that have been and are being used for employee 
placement may be classified in several different ways. They 
may be group or individual tests. The group variety may be 
given to almost any number of persons simultaneously, the 
only limitation on the number usually being seating and 
writing facilities and provision for adequate hearing of the 
instructions given by the group examiner before the test is 
begun. Examples of group tests are the Purdue Achievement 
Tests (see page 155), the Adaptability Test (see page 85), the 
Purdue Mechanical Adaptability Test (see page 107), the Otis 
Self Administering Tests of Mental Ability (see page 83), the 
Wonderlic Personnel Test (see page 84), and the Bennett 
Test of Mechanical Comprehension (see page 101). Indi- 
vidual tests, on the other hand, are given to one person at a 
time and usually call for the undivided, or nearly undivided, 
attention of the examiner while the test is being administered. 
The phrase ‘‘nearly undivided attention” is used because in 
certain cases, as with the Purdue Pegboard Test of Manual 
Dexterity (see page 126), it is possible for an attentive 
examiner to test several persons simultaneously if the neces- 
sary sets of equipment are available. — 
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Another classification of tests may be made according to 
whether they are instrumental or paper and pencil. The 
former, as the name implies, make use of instruments and 
ordinarily are individual in nature. The latter make use of 
written responses a nd ordinarily are group tests. 

A very important division of tests may be made according 
to whether they measure aptitude or achievement. Aptitude 
tests measure whether an individual has the capacity or latent 
ability to learn a given job if he is given adequate training, 
Such tests are most useful when the majority of applicants 
for a certain job have had no experience on the job and when a 
relatively long period of training is required before their 
aptitude or lack of aptitude for the job will be apparent on 
the Job itself.. A good example of a job for which aptitude 
tests are particularly adapted is looping in a hosiery mill, 
This is a job which requires a year of experience, on the 
average, for complete mastery. New employees are usually 
hired directly out of high school with no previous experience 
on the operation of a looping machine or anything even 
remotely resembling it. Aptitude tests that have been found 
to be effective for this job deal with such factors as finger 
dexterity (see page 1 30) ) and certain visual characteristics 
(see page 207). Interestingly enough, the tests that ‘came 
through"! (see page 130) in no way resemble the actual looping 
operation; rather they measure certain basic capacities that 
are necessary for an efficient performance on that job. 

__ Achievement tests, on the other hand, measure how well 
the individual can do. the job or what he knows about it at the 
time he is tested, Achievement tests are of greatest value 
when many of the applicants for a job neve had, or claim to 
have had, experience on the same ‘or ¢ 1 similar job in some 
other organization,, For example, a standardized test of 
knowledge pertaining to a machine shop. will quickly reveal 


1 I The phrase “come through” metns that the test scores are une NigniG: 
eantly related to SUCCESS on the job, : | | 
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how much the applicant really knows about the machinery 


and operations in use in a standard shop. 


It is true that he 


may evidence considerable knowledge on such a test and still 
be a poor machinist because, for example, he lacks manual 
skill. But experience shows that if he reveals little or no 
knowledge on such a test he is exceedingly unlikely to be a 


good machinist. 


This type of achievement test, therefore, 


is of definite value in eliminating from éonsidenation those 
-who lack the basic information necessary for satisfactory 
performance on the job. Achievement tests, such as the 
punch press test described on page 150, may also be instru- 


mental in nature. 


Although the foregoing discussion may seem to imply that 
a given test may always be definitely identified as an aptitude 
test or an achievement test, this implication is not always 
valid. There are certain tests that, when they are used in 
certain ways, may most properly be considered achievement 
tests, but that, when they are used in other ways, are more 


properly classified as aptitude tests. 


For example, a standard 


typing test, such as the Thurstone Examination in Typing 
(see page 154), would definitely be an achievement test if it 


were used to select applicants for a typing job. 


This same 


test, however, might quite properly be considered an aptitude 
test if it were used as. one element of a test battery designed 
to select teletype trainees, for in this latter case the typing skill 
the test measures is basic to the successful accomplishment of 


the trainee. 


It should be kept in mind that the basic dis-. 


tinction between aptitude tests and achievement tests must. 
be made in terms of the purpose the test is intended to ser ve 


not in terms of the content of the test itself, 


Definition of terms 


‘The term capacity refers to potential or latent ability. . 
One might have high capacity for a certain skill although he 


may oo none hae soe at ee time eof a. 





Thus, one 
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distances, finger dexterity, and mechanical ability necessary 
to become a watchmaker or repairer, but, if he has had no 
training in watchmaking, he might know nothing about the 
mechanism of a watch. It is always advisable to know how 
much capacity one has for a certain job before training is 
the job will learn quickly and efficiently; those without capac- 
ity for it will not. 

The term ability refers to developed capacity, or actual 
knowledge or skill already developed. One with little 
capacity might, if he has been given a great deal of training, 
show more ability at the time of testing than one with high 
vapacity who has not been trained; but if the latter is trained 
he will soon excel the former. Therefore, from a long-time 
viewpoint, it is more important to know the capacity of 
applicants before they are placed than to know their ability. 
For purposes of immediate addition of personnel who will get 
out some production, the opposite situation is of course true. — 
_ Arelationship may be inferred between types of tests and 
the definitions of capacity and ability given above. Aptitude — 
tests ordinarily measure capacity; achievement tests measure 
ability. | | | 


Testing the Tests—the Experimental Approach _ 

It is of utmost importance in any testing program to use 
only tests that have themselves been tested, or to make 
provision for testing the tests before finally accepting them as 
valid devices for employee placement. Two general methods 
_ may be followed in testing the tests. One of these methods 
consists of measuring present employees and correlating the 
test results against whatever criteria of desirability in the 
~employees may be available. The other method consists of 
testing new employees at the time of hiring, filing the test 
results, and later determining the relationships between the — 
test results obtained at the time of hiring and the success of 
the employees on the job after they have been on the pay roll 
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for a period of time. Each of these methods of testing the 
tests has advantages and disadvantages. A long-time testing 
program should make use of both methods. Only by so 
doing can an employment manager hope to obtain the 
maximum benefits from a testing program. 


The criterion 


Both of the two basic methods of “testing the tests” 
require the use of a suitable criterion of employee desirability. 
It is therefore advisable to discuss what is meant by a criterion 
and to consider some of the criteria that have been used in 
personnel testing. 

‘A criterion is a measurement (entirely apart from any test 
re esults) of how satisfactory an employee is on the job. Unless 
and until one has criterion data on a group of employees, he 
has no yardstick, no standard, against which to check the 
test scores. Many different criteria have been used in testing 
personnel tests. There is probably no single criterion that is 
always to be preferred to any other. The choice of a criterion, 
or combination of criteria, must be made so as to indicate what 
management considers to be the most desirable type of 
employee. ‘Thus the choice of a criterion is necessarily a 
judgment made by management, just as market predictions, 
distribution costs, and other similar factors must and should 
rest on managerial decisions. 

Among the criteria that have been used most frequently 
are the following: 

1. Production. If the other things listed below are equal, 
the production achieved by an employee i is usually considered 
indicative of his value to the company. Unfortunately, 
however, there are countless hourly-paid jobs in industry for 
which no individual production records are available. When 
individual production records do not exist, production 
_ obviously cannot be used as a criterion. 

2. Quality of Work. If two employees are equal in 
: production (or 7 they are both paid a dey. rate and their 
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actual production is not measured), t che one who has the 
least rejects, or who wastes the least material, is presumably 
the better employee. The quality of work performed may 
therefore at times be used as a criterion of employee desir- 
ability even when individual production records are not 
ava ila ble. Sometimes when there are individual oe 
records for each employee, as well as quality records (in the 
form of number of rejects or amount of wasted material), it is 
desirable to establish a criterion by combining production and 
quality records to form a single standard. When this is done, 
the two reeords combined should be weighted according to 
management’s judgment of their relative importance, using 
the method ee ribed in Appendix A, page 502, in order to be 
sure the weights decided upon are actually given. 

3. A third criterion used by some managements is learning 
lime, or its equivalent, training cost. Other things being equal, 
if one new operator learns the job at a cost to the company of 
so0, while another requires training that costs $150 before he 
reaches the same level of production and quality, the first 
operator ts the more desirable employee. 

pibaee ve a a wage ee of the Fair 
omy in oe is ee ; ain dae uinees ke are able to ‘‘earn”’ 
the minimum rate in the shortest, possible time, because by 
law this minimum rate must be paid to the employee from 
the beginning of his employment. 

4. Tenure on the Job. Suppose two new employees learn 
a job with the same speed and at the end of a period of time, 
say six months, have reached equal levels of production and 
quality. If one of these employees now quits while the other 
stays on the Job several months, or perhaps years, longer, 
it is clear that the employee who stayed longer on the job is” 
the better investment from the com pa ny’s viewpoint. In 
the ease of the short-term employee, it is often possible that 
more money is Invested in training him than ean possibly be 
realized on his low produetion while in training. For this 
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reason, tenure on the job is often used as a criterion of 
employee desirability. 

5. Absenteersm. The percentage of working days that 
the employee actually reports for work has proved at times a 
very usable criterion. If one employee is present 97 to 98 
per cent of the time and another present only 80 to 85 per cent 
of the time (other characteristics of the two employees being 
equal), the former would usually be considered the more 
desirable employee. 

6. Accedents. When personnel testing programs are 
installed either by the safety department, the medical depart- 
ment, or the personnel department working in collaboration 
with either of the other two, one of the major objectives is to 
select new employees who will be relatively free from acci- 
dents. Under these circumstances, low accident experience 
is frequently taken as a criterion of a desirable employee. 

7. Promotions. When a hiring program has as one of its 
major objectives the selection of men or women who will rapidly 
develop the ability to move into higher-level jobs, the speed of 
- such upgrading may be the most satisfactory criterion to use. 
8. Job Sample. When data on production and/or quality 
cannot be readily obtained, it is sometimes possible to obtain 
measurements of employee job preformance by a specially set- 
up job sample. The use of this criterion is illustrated in 
Chapter 9. 

9. Merit Ratings. One of the most widely used of all 
criteria is merit rating, the systematic rating of an employee’s 
ability by his immediate supervisor or some other representa- 
tive of management who is thoroughly familiar with that 
employee’s work. Merit rating, if properly used, gives man- 
agement a tool that is usable not only in fashioning a crite- 
rion, but also in providing aid in problems of transfer, 
promotion, and employee improvement. Chapter 10 will be 
devoted entirely to this subject. o . 
_ The foregoing discussion of criteria will serve to focus 

attention upon some of the more commonly used methods of 
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measuring the value of an employee to the company. Any 
effort to “test the tests,” as described in the following sec- 
tion, must rest upon the acceptance of one or more criteria 


as a measure of job performance.* 


Testing the tests on present employees 

This method involves testing a group of employees 
and determining the relationship between test results and 
employee efficiency. When a plant begins, for the first time, 
a project of test validation that involves testing a large group 
of present employees, the question of the reaction of the 
employees naturally arises. Will they become anxious or 
unduly excited? Is there a possibility of the testing program 
pausing worker unrest? In this book will be summarized 
research work and test results that have been obtained by 
testing hundreds of employees in numerous plants. Many 
of these plants were strongly unionized. In the union plants, 


several labor organizations have been represented. In no 


pase has any trouble arisen either with employees or union 
representatives. Wherever the management has signed a 
union contract, representatives of the union are contacted 
and the project explained to them before actual testing is 
begun. Usually a mimeographed slip reading somewhat as 
follows is given to each employee: — 

The Per sonnel Department is conducting a series of experi- : 
ments. You have our assurance that this testing is being done to 
“test the tests” and that the results will not be used, now or later, 
in any way that will ahect your standing with the company. 

oo , PERSONNEL Director 
It should be emphasized that in using this method of 
testing the test, management should be utterly sincere in its 
| plan to use es results only to test the tests. Under no 
circumstances should the test results be used as a basis for 
transfer or layoff, or for any other purpose detrimental to the 
2 An excellent diseussion of criteria by J. L. Otis has been published in 


Chapter V of W. H. Stead, C. L. Shartle, eal. ecupational Counseling Tech~ 
niques { iNew York: American Book Company, 1940). | : | 
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employee or which he may believe to be detrimental. After 
a testing program has been thoroughly tried out and installed, 
many uses for the test scores may be made, uses that will be 
advantageous to both employees and management; but in the 
“testing the tests’ stage of the program, management should 
adhere scrupulously to its agreement not to use the results for 
any other purpose than the one stated. 

After the test results have been obtained, the vesiiam may 
be analyzed in several different ways. One method is to 
divide the employees into two groups according to whether 
they score above or below average on the test in question, 
and compute the average job performance criterion of both the 
“high-testing’ group and the “low-testing”’ group. The 
eriterion used to determine these scores is usually selected in 
conference with management (or at times with management 
and the union) from the list discussed in the preceding section. 
If a significant difference between the scores of these two 
groups is shown, it may safely be assumed that the test is 
measuring something of importance on the job. Under these 
conditions it is usually desirable for the employment manager 
to know whether an applicant is in the high- or the low-testing 
group before the applicant is placed. 

‘Another, and even more effective, method of determining 
the relationship between the test results and employee 
efficiency is to determine the coefficient of correlation between 
the test scores and the efficiency of the employees. This 
method has numerous advantages over simply dividing the 
employees into a high-testing and a low-testing group. In 
the first place, it gives a more accurate indication of the 
amount of the relationship between test scores and efficiency. 
In the second place, it enables the employment manager more 
effectively to take advantage of the all-important selection 
ratio (see page 66) in using the test. In the third place, it 
makes possible the computation of the relative importance of 
several tests in an employment battery so that the tests may 
be ‘weightec ” according to their importance. Finally, the 
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use of the correlational method makes possible the use of 
partial and multiple correlation to eliminate statistically 
whatever effect such factors as experience on the job or age 
may have had in determining the correlation between test 
scores and job performance. 

From the logical viewpoint, one objection to the ‘‘ present 
employee” method of ‘‘testing the test’’ is that the test may 
be measuring something that is improved significantly by 
experience on the job. In other words, the test. may be an 
achievement. test rather than an aptitude test.. Consider 
again the operation of looping in a hosiery mill. If a test is 
proposed which imitates the operation of a looping machine, 
it ix almost eertain that present employees will divide, in their 
ability to score well on this test, in much the same way that 
they have already divided in their ability to do the actual job. 
This simply means that the test, being in itself a miniature of 
the job, will divide the employees in much the same way that. 
they have already been divided on the basis of the job itself, 
Such a test would have little value for placement of new 
employees unless the surplus labor supply included a large 
experience in some other hosiery mill. Under ordinary 
circumstances, however, persons employed for this job are 
freshly out of school. They have had no experience in loop- 
ing, and their capacity for the job would not be measured 
effectively by a test of this type. Since none of them can 
loop at the time of employment, all of them, even those who 
score zero or close to zero on any test that calls for ability to 
loop at the time of employment. | oo 
In testing tests according to this principle it is therefore 
necessary to be sure that the tests, in addition to dividing the 
employees according to their ability on the job, do not show a 
significant correlation with experience on the job. In other 
words, it is necessary to be sure that the employees who score 
high on the test are not scoring high simply because they have 


¥ 
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had an opportunity to learn the skill being tested. Whether 
this is the case may be determined by correlating the test 
scores with experience on the job. If the test is to be used 
later for employment and/or placement it must satisfy two 
requirements. First, it must show a positive correlation with 
ability on the job. Second, the scores on it must not be 
appreciably related to experience on the job. When these two 
conditions are satisfied, it may be assumed that the test is 
not measuring something that is improved markedly by 
experience on the job, but that it 7s measuring something that 
is necessary for adequate performance on the Job. This 
reasoning applies only to aptitude tests, not to achievement 
tests. When tests of the latter type are used, a significant 
correlation between test scores and experience is to be 
expected and in no way reduces the value of the tests. 

. If the test scores show some correlation with experience, 
the net relationship between test scores and job performance, 
after the effect of experience has been eliminated, can be 
determined by partial correlation. The procedure for com- 
puting partial correlations may be found in any standard 
textbook of statistics.* 

The foregoing discussion applies only in cases where the 
applicants have not had experience on the job for which they 
are being hired. If they have had experience, then an 
achievement test that is similar to the job or even a miniature 
(that is, the job itself in standardized test form) of the job 
may identify the best employees even more satisfactorily than 
an aptitude test. 


Testing the test on new employees—the “follow-up” method 

A second and, in general, a more effective method of 
determining the value of a test, is to test the test on new 
employees. This method consists of giving the test, at the 


8Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education, third edition 
‘(New York: Longmans, Green, and Company, 1947), — 
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time of employment, to a large number of employees whose 
placement has already been decided upon by ordinary 
methods of selection and placement. These employees are 
hired just as they have always been hired, but before they 
have been put upon the job or, in fact, before they have been 
told that they have been selected for employment, they are 
required to take a battery of tests. These tests at this time 
have no effect whatever upon whether the applicants will be 
hired. As already mentioned, it has been decided to hire 
those who are to be tested before the tests are given, but these 
employees are not informed of this decision. When this 
method of testing the test is followed, the test results are filed 
and, for all practical purposes, forgotten, until the employees 
have had an opportunity to show whether or not they are 
suceessful on the job. When sufficient time has elapsed so 
that it is known which of the employees have been successful, 
which average, and which unsuccessful, on the job, the test 
results are taken from the file and the statistician goes to work. 
His job is to determine the relationship between the test 
results obtained at the time of employment and the later 
sueeess or failure of the employees on the job. The statis- 
ticlan makes use of one or more criteria of the type discussed 
on page 53 in determining the relationship between test 
scores and job success. The statistician may consider the 
wage earned by the employees, the amount of production, 
the proportion of working days the employee has been on the 
job, freedom from accidents, rapidity of learning the new 
job, ratings by supervisors on quantity and quality of work, 
tenure of the employee before layoff or resignation, or any 
other of several indications of success in an employee that 
a given company may feel to be important in its particular 
situation. | | oe | | 

This method requires more time than testing the tests with 
present employees. Frequently, it does not result in any 
proved tests until the program has been under way for several 
months or, in some cases, several years. Should the first — 
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battery of tests selected for tryout prove entirely unsatisfac- 
tory, it 1s necessary to start the whole procedure over again. 
This involves the loss of a great deal of time. | 

Fortunately, in practice the employment manager need not 
decide upon one or the other of the methods discussed and 
then limit himself exclusively to that particular method. He 
may proceed with both methods simultaneously. When this 
is done it 1s possible to produce a working battery of tests 
almost at once (by using the present-employee method of 
testing the tests) and to obtain still more evidence of the value 
of these tests as new employees are tested at the time of 
placement. This statement may seem to contradict itself 
because it may be argued that if a test is used for placement 
there will be no variation in the scores on this test among the 
new employees placed on any given job and, therefore, it will 
be impossible to correlate the scores with later success on the 
job. Actually, even though test scores are used as a basis of 
employment or placement, there will ordinarily be a sufficient 
spread of scores on the test, even among employees who are 
hired for a specific job, to make possible the subsequent 
statistical evaluation of the test in terms of the follow-up 
method. ‘Though the variability of the group of employees 
placed on any given job will be smaller than that of all the 
applicants, nevertheless the variability of all the applicants 
and the variability of the applicants who are placed on the job 
will be known and it will therefore be possible to determine 
on the basis of the follow-up method just how much the test 
in question increases the efficiency of the placement procedure 
for the particular job. 

The point to be emphasized throughout this discussion i is 
that no one—whether he is an employment manager, a 
psychologist, or anyone else—can predict with certainty which 
tests will be desirable tests for placement on any particular 
job. Often a rather accurate estimate can be made; but it is 
always necessary to check this estimate against correlations 
between the actual performance of the copes on the job 
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and the scores which they made on the tests at the time of 
placement. 


Factors Determining the Functional Value of Selection Tests 
‘Seyeral factors of both a practical and theoretical nature 
determine the functional value of a testing program in an 
industrial plant. 


1. When many applicants are being hired for a variety of jobs 
Tests furnish a highly effective means of placing employees 
in the particular jobs for which each is best adapted. Thus, 
in the case of an assembly line, some jobs may require keen 
“near-point” vision, others manual strength, and still others 
good color vision. Sometimes. still different factors or a 
combination of factors are involved. Even when there is no 
thought of using tests to “pick and choose” from among 
applicants, the placement value of tests during a period of 
rapid plant expansion is very great. Indeed, it is during such 
a period, when it is necessary to hire and place a large number 
of employees about whom relatively little is known, that tests 
are of greatest value to the personnel manager. | 


9. Validity and reliability 

Further factors determining the value of tests are their 
validity and their reliability. A test is valid if it measures 
what it is supposed to measure. It is reliable if it measures 
something accurately and consistently. Much of the preced- 
ing discussion under the heading ‘testing the tests” will be 
personnel tests. The industrial psychologist is in a favorable 
position with respect to determining the validity of his 
measuring instruments. He recognizes the need for a satis- 
factory criterion and is able to examine available plant records 
with this need clearly in view. When no satisfactory criterion 
is readily available, the psychologist often is able to assist. 


as 
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or from new personnel or production data. While criteria 
are often established for the primary purpose of ‘testing the 
tests,” once established, they often are found of real value for 
several other purposes such as the analysis of personnel data 
in relation to costs of production. 

‘The validity of a psychological test is usually expressed as 
the coefficient of correlation between the scores on the test 
in question and some outside criterion—that is, an indication 
or measurement of what the test is supposed to measure. 
It has already been mentioned (see page 53) that these 
criteria include wages earned, quality of work, freedom from 
accidents, merit ratings, or other factors that the company 
aecepts as indicative of a desirable employee. In using any 
test it is necessary to know not only the validity of the test, 
but also just what criterion has been used in deter mining that 
validity. 

Tests used in industrial placement must also be reliable; 
that is, they must measure consistently whatever they meas- 
ure. A test is reliable if it consistently gives the same score 
ie an ae when he - ret age The o may be 
ae dot raapkedly ‘affect a test score. If practice or 
memory factors significantly affect the score, however, 
retesting should make use of a duplicate form of the test con- 
taining items similar in nature but different in actual content. 

‘Since no test, no matter how perfect, will give exactly the 

same score on a first and second trial to all persons tested, a 
method of measuring reliability is used which expresses the 
degree of reliability or the eatent to which the test gives the 
same score to an employee on repeated testing. The relia- 
bility of a test is expressed as a coefficient of correlation, 
which may be interpreted as the correlation between scores 
obtained from repeated testing with the same or duplicate 
forms of the test., When duplicate forms are not available 
but there is reason to believe that the memory factor will 
influence the Scores, a met thod known as ‘chance-halves” or 
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‘odds vs. evens”’ is often used in determining the reliability 
of a test. ‘This method involves correlating certain parts of 
a test against the remainder. The test-retest and chance- 
halves methods of determining reliability do not give iden- 
tical results. Technical descriptions of the research work 
‘nvolyed in standardizing a test state not only the reliability 
of the test but what method of determining the reliability 
was used. 

A test may have high reliability and yet be quite worthless 
for any given employment situation. A test might measure 
height, weight, or even general intelligence with high relia- 
bility and vet show little or no correlation between test scores 
obtained and success of the employees on the job. In other 
words, the test might have high reliability but low validity, or 
even no validity at all. But if a test has a low reliability, it 
is not likely to have a satisfactory v alidity. This is simply 
another way of saying that no test is likely to have a higher 
correlation with anything than that test will have with itself. 
Thus a test which on repeated testing gives scores that 
correlate with the first testing only .45 is not likely, except 
by chance, to relate higher with production or any other 
criterion of employee desirability.‘ It is primarily for this 
reason that the psycholo vist using tests In industry insists 
that they be reasonably reliable before he makes any attempt 
to determine their validity for particular situations. 

A question that is often raised when the validity or relia- 


bility of tests 1s under discussion is: How reliable and valid 


must a test be in order to be worthwhile? This is both a 


4 Theoretically, the coefficient of validity of a test might reach a value 


- equal to the square root of the coefficient of reliability, although this ceiling 


is seldom if ever reached in actual situations, Thus a test with a reliability 
coefficient of .64 might conceivably have a validity coefficient of .80. How- 
ever, even though the validity might theoretically exceed the reliability, the 
square root of the latter still determines the ceiling of the former. Therefore, 
other things equal, it is desirable to have the reliability of a test as high as 
possible before an attempt 1s made to determine its validity for a particular 
job, For a more extended diseussion of this topic, see H. F. Lindquist, 4 First 
Course in Statistics, (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 1942), pp. 228 ff. 
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reasonable and a natural question when one considers that 
our measurements of both reliability and validity are usually 
expressed in the form of a coefficient of correlation which 
makes possible a variation in the degree of reliability or 
validity all the way from zero (or even a minus quantity, if 
we wish to be theoretically exact) to 1.00. If we remember 
that reliability in a test is necessary because it limits the 
validity, we may phrase the question more simply by asking: 
‘How high must the validity coefficient of a test be for the 
test to be worthwhile? 
The answer to this question depends upon the use that is 
being made of the test. The user of tests is nearly always 
interested in one of two objectives, but is seldom interested in 
‘poth at the same time. Either he is interested in making a 
careful and accurate aptitude analysis of each person tested, 
which is to be used for individual prediction or vocational 
guidance, or he is interested in selecting from a large group of 
individuals a smaller group which, on the average, will excel the 
larger group in some particular respect. In individual 
consulting work, which deals with vocational aptitude and . 
guidance, the psychologist is interested in the first-named 
objective. His work will stand or fall on the accuracy of his 
predictions for individual clients. He therefore has little use 
for aptitude tests that do not have a validity sufficiently high 
to justify their use in individual prediction. The exact value 
which the validity of a test should have to meet this require- 
ment is not completely agreed upon by all students of the 
subject. It is uniformly agreed, however, that the higher the 
validity of the test the better and that there 1s no substitute 
for validity for individual prediction. | 
- On the other hand, one may be interested in segregating 
from a large group of persons tested a smaller group which, on 
the average, will excel the larger group in whatever trait is 
being tested. This is, in fact, the situation that confronts the 
‘employment manager. He is willing to allow the tests to— 
induce him to place upon a job a few individuals who will fail 
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on the job and to reject (or place upon some other Job) a few 
who, if placed upon that job, would have succeeded, zf on the 
whole his percentage of successful placements 1s higher with the 
tests than it is without them. In other words, the employment 
manager is not so much interested in every strike resulting in 
a home run as he is in improving his batting average. Under 
these circumstances the validity of the tests can be much 
lower. But one may still ask: How low can it be? A 
categorical answer to this question can be given, but the full 
significance of the answer will be clear only after a thorough 
study of the next section, which deals with the selectzon ratio. 
The answer is that a test will be valuable, no matter how low 
the coefficient of validity, if it indicates some relationship 
between test scores and the criterion; or, in statistical terms, 
if the coefficient of validity is at least four times 1ts probable 
error. Often this rule will admit tests whose validity is as 
low as .30, or even lower. The use of tests with such low 
validity is sufficiently contradictory to much current thought 


among psychologists to warrant a fairly detailed justification 


for the conclusions reached above. 


3. The selection ratio 
Given a personnel test that has a validity coefficient 
indicating some relationship with the criterion, and given more 
employees to be placed than can be placed on the job in ques- 
tion, the functional value of the test to an employment 
manager depends upon the ratio of those placed to those 
tested who are available for placement. This has been 
referred to as the selection ratios An example will clarify 
the operation of this principle. | 

‘Tf a certain test is given to a large number of employees 
for whom a criterion of successfulness as employees is avail- 
able, and if the scattergram of test scores against the criterion 


FHL, Taylor and J, T. Russell, “The Relation ship of Validity Coefficients 
to the Practical Effectiveness of Tests in Selection: Discussion and Tables,” 
Journal ef Applied Psychology, XNUI (19389), pp. 565-578. | ioe 2 
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is plotted, the points will ordinarily fall into an oval-shaped 
area somewhat similar to the oval in Figure 15. The higher 
the coefficient of validity, the narrower will be the oval; and 
the lower the validity, the more nearly the oval will approach 
a circle. A validity coefficient of approximately .60 will 
result in a scattering of scores approximately covering the 
oval area shown in Figure 15. Now, if employees are placed 
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Fia. 15—-Effect of shifting the critical seore 
required of applicants on average criterion score 
of emplovees hired. 

without regard to test scores, their, econ scores will be the 
average of all individuals falling within the oval. If only 
those are placed upon this job who have test scores as high 
as or higher than 7';, those not placed on the job will clearly 
have, on the average, lower criterion scores than the group 
as a whole, and those placed will accordingly be higher in 
their criterion scores, on the average, than the group as a. 
whole. A still higher average criterion score for the group 
placed can be achieved by setting the critical test score at T». 
By moving the critical score to 73, Tx, or even higher, still 
~ more favorable placements, according to average criterion 
“ sere, can be made. 
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If a given number of persons, say 60, are to be placed, any 
one of the conditions mentioned above may exist; which one 
exists will depend upon the selection ratio that is utilized: 
that is, the ratio of the number placed to the number tested. 
Suppose we work with a ratio of 1.00: that is, all those tested 
are placed. In this case, the distribution of test scores will 
be over the whole range of possible test scores; the criterion 
scores will be over the whole range of possible criterion scores; 
and the test will contribute nothing whatever to the efficiency 
of the placement procedure. Now suppose that we test 80 
individuals and place the 60 who score highest on the test, 
either not hiring the 20 who score lowest or placing them on 
some other job. We thus reduce those placed to 75 per cent 
of those tested, or reduce the selection ratio to 7a. Under 
these conditions, we will place on this job only individuals 
who test at least as high as 7,, and the average criterion 
scores of those so placed will clearly be higher than the average » 
of the group as a whole. By testing 120 persons and placing 
the 60 who score highest on the test, the selection ratio will be 
reduced to .50 and only individuals to the right of 7’, will be 
placed. The average criterion score of this group will not, 
only be higher than that of the whole group, but will also be 
higher than that of the group placed when the critical test 
score was at 7}. Thus, by increasing the number tested 
before the 60 to be placed are identified, the selection ratio 
will be decreased with a continuous increase in the average 
criterion score for the group of 60 finally placed. If, for 
example, the plant is expanding so greatly that 600 new 
employees could be tested before 60 are selected for location 
upon this particular job (or if the labor market were such 
that 600 applicants were tested before 60 were hired for this 
job), the selection ratio would be decreased to .10, only those 
testing at least as high as 7’, would be placed upon the job, 
and the average criterion score of the group of 60 placed under 
these cireumstances would be much higher than the score 
of 60 placed under any larger selection ratio. _ | 
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The foregoing discussion is of course based on the assump- 
tion that the placement of employees is successful in propor- 
tion to the average success of the employees placed. Anyone 
ean readily see that even working with a selection ratio of .1, 
some individuals (like X in Figure 15) will be placed who will 
be poorer according to the criterion than a few other indi- 
viduals (like Y in Figure 15) who have not been allocated to 
this job. But if one is willing to measure the success of the 
testing program by average results rather than by individual 
cases, the results will be more and more favorable as the 
selection ratio is decreased. 

We have already stated that psychologists dealing with 
vocational guidance and individual consultation are usually 
more interested in making accurate individual predictions 
than in making group predictions. Most of these psycholo- 
gists have tended, therefore, to evaluate a test almost entirely 
in terms of its validity coefficient. They have stressed the 
fact (which is unquestionably true for individual prediction) 
that there is no substitute for high validity: that if two tests 
have been validated against the same criterion, and one has 
a higher validity coefficient than the other, there is no way 
to make the one having the lower validity serve as well as the 
other. The main point of the discussion is that in group 
testing, where one is interested in average rather than indi- 
vidual results, one can make the test with the lower validity 
perform as well as the other by sufficiently reducing the selection 
ratio.© In other words, in group testing, a reduction of the 
_ selection ratio is a substitute for high validity. This statement 
does not mean that this substitute will work if the test has no 
validity at all, but it does mean that if the test has any signifi-- 
eant validity, however small, it is possible for the employer 
to get the same functional value from it that he could get 
from a test of any validity, however high, if he is able sufi 
=. to reduce the selection ratio. 


felis rsererenmrramv rane aE 


See foot note on page 276. 
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A practical objection to the principle of increasing the 
efficiency of a test by decreasing the selection ratio may be 
raised, namely, that there is a limit to the number of appli- 
eants who can be tested before the desired number are placed. 
It is true that, for numerous reasons, an employment manager 
js seldom able to test 600 or even 200 men before 60 are placed. 
But it should be remembered that a ratio of 10:1 can be 
achieved by placing one person out of ten tested just as well 
as by placing 60 out of 600 tested. One does not need to wait 
for a great expansion in hiring before advantage can be 
taken of a reduced selection ratio. A reduction in the selection 
ratio can be utilized whenever two or more employees are being 
placed on two or more different jobs, uf tests of some validity are 
available for each of the jobs. 

The objection may also be raised that advantage cannot 
be taken of a reduced selection ratio unless there are more 
applicants than there are jobs to be filled. This is true if all 
persons employed are to be placed upon the same job. But 
almost always an expansion of plant personnel involves hiring 
for several jobs, not Just for a single job. Therefore, the 
advantage of a reduced selection ratio usually can be achieved 
even when, as in a period of emergency production, there is 
difficulty in getting enough applicants to fill the jobs. Even 
when all applicants are hired, placements can be made on 
various jobs in such a way as to take dvantage of individual 
differences by means of reduced selection ratios. 


A. Percentage of present employees considered satisfactory 
A further factor which affects the efficiency of a personnel 
test in a given employment situation Is the percentage of 
present employees who are considered satisfactory. This 
factor may be made clear by reference to Figure 16. Suppose 
we are working with a test having a validity coefficient such 
that the employees tested fall into the oval-shaped area. 
Suppose, further, that we are working with a selection ratio— 
of .6—that is, only persons falling in the oval-shaped area to 
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the right of 7’. will be placed on the job. If 50 per cent of 
the present employees are satisfactory, any increase over this 
amount in the percentage of satisfactory employees placed 
that can be achieved by using the test isa gain. Under these 
conditions, the ratio of satisfactory employees among those 
placed to the total of those placed would be the ratio of the 
number of individuals falling to the right of line 7. and above 
C, to all persons falling to the right of line To. This ratio 


4 ae 


CRITERION HIGH 


LOW 





. T2 | 

LOW TEST SCORE HIGH 

Fie. 16-—Variation of efficiency of an employ- 

ment test with differences in percentage of pres- 
ent employees who are considered satisfactory. 


would clearly be higher than .50, and the amount by which 
it exceeds .50 would be indicative of the functional value of 
the test under the conditions discussed. 

If all conditions named above remain the same except that 
previous employment methods have resulted in 75 per cent 
satisfactory employees, then the criterion separation line of 
the successful and unsuccessful employees would be C; and the 
percentage of satisfactory employees placed by means of the 
test would be the ratio of the individuals to the right of | 


In the latter case, a larger percentage of employees hired will 
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be satisfactory than in the former case, even though the test, 
_. selection ratio, and other controlling factors remain the same. 
In other words, if everything else is equal, the smaller the 
| percentage of present employees who have been placed 
satisfactorily without tests, the larger will be the percentage 
imerease of satisfactory employees when employees are placed 
by means of test results. This may be illustrated by an 
TABLE 8 
IXCREASES IN PERCENTAGE OF SaTisractory Employers PLacEp on A JOB OVER 
Various OriginaL Percenraces or Satisractory Employers W HEN 


a Test wrra Vauiprry Corgrricient oF .50 Is USED WITH 4 
SeLecrion Ratio oF .50 


| | | 
A | B | 
| ! 
a eh, a ye ie | Difference in Per- | Pere gee of 
Percentage of | Percentage of | con tage Between | Increase of Values 
Satisfactory | Satisfactory |, isha dean oe | (B) ov ’ % alues in 
Employees Placed Employees Placed : | 
on the Jab withevt con the Job with the | | 
the "Test | Test | | 
5 | 9 | 4 ade 80 
10 17 | 7 | 70 
20 ol | Lt | D5 
30 | 44 | 14 | 47 
AQ) 56 | 16 40 
a0 67 | 17 34 
60 76 16 27 
70 84 | 14 20 
80 Oil 11 14 
90 97 | 7 8 











example. Suppose we have available a test with a validity — 
coefficient of .50 and are working with a selection ratio of .50. 
Table 8 shows the increase due to test in percentage of satis- 
factory employees which might exist prior to the use of the 
test. The values in Table,8 were obtained from the Taylor- 
Russell tables reproduced in Appendix B. If only 5 per cent 
of employees placed by traditional means are successful, then — 
the expected increase to 9 per cent represents an 80 per cent 
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increase in the number of satisfactory employees placed by 
the test, under the specified conditions of test validity 
and selection ratio. For larger percentages of satisfactory 
employees that have been achieved without the test the 
percentage of increase achieved by using the test becomes 
increasingly smaller. If 90 per cent of employees placed by 
traditional means have been successful, the increase of this 
percentage to 97 per cent by the test, used under the specified 
conditions, results in an improvement of only 8 per cent in 
the number of employees satisfactorily placed. 

The general conclusion is that, other things being equal, 
the more difficult it has been to find and place satisfactory 
employees without using test procedures, the greater the gain 
one may expect from a testing program. 

The purpose of the foregoing discussion is to make clear 
the fact that several factors, each relatively independent of 
the others, operate to determine the functional value of a 
selection test toan employment manager. If the employment 
-man knows these factors—that is, if he knows the validity of 
his tests, the selection ratio with which he is working, and the 
percentage of present employees considered satisfactory— 
he can predict definitely just how much he will improve the 
placement process by using the test. And if this amount of 
improvement is not satisfactory, he can improve his placement 
by almost any reasonable amount if the selection ratio can be 
decreased. | 

- Figure 17 reproduces a chart that shows how the percent- 
age of employees selected who will be successful is determined 
by the validity of the test and the selection ratio. This chart 
deals with an employment situation in which 50 per cent of 
present employees are considered satisfactory. The base line 
in this figure gives the selection ratio, and each of the curves 
plotted indicates a different test validity. It will be seen that 
by using a test with a validity of .90, and by reducing the 

selection ratio to .60, the percentage of satisfactory employees 
placed will be raised from 50 per cent to 77 per cent. It will 
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also be noted that a corresponding increase to 77 per cent in 
the number of satisfactory employees will be achieved by a 
test with a validity of only .50 if the selection ratio is decreased 
to .20. 
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Fig. 17-——Eeffeet of test validity and the selection ratio upon the working efficiency 
of an ermplovee selection test. 


The Taylor-Russell tables,’ reproduced in Appendix B, 
make it possible to determine what percentage of employees 
hired will be satisfactory under different combinations of test 
validity, selection ratio, and percentage of present employees 
considered satisfactory. 

The use of these tables may be made clear by an example. - 
Suppose an employment manager has a test with a validity 
coefficient of .40, has twice as many applicants or employees 
available as there are jobs to be filled, and is placing in a_ 
department where 30 per cent of the present employees are 
considered satisfactory. Looking in the lower half of the 
table on page 522 (entitled ‘‘proportion of present employees 
considered satisfactory = .30’’), we find in the row represent- 
ing a validity coefficient of .40 and in the column representing 

a selection ratio of .50, the value .41 where the indicated row 
and column cross. This means that under the conditions 


* 
me 


* Taylor and Russell, op. ett. 
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specified 41 per cent of the employees placed will be satisfac- 
tory instead of the 30 per cent attained without the test. 
If conditions are such that the selection ratio may be still 
further reduced, the same test will place a still higher percent- 
age of successful employees. For example, if only the highest 
10 per cent of the persons tested are placed on the job, the 
percentage of satisfactory employees will be raised to 58 per. 


cent, or nearly double the percentage of satisfactory employees 


placed without the test. 


5. Combining tests into a battery 


No single test will measure all of the capacities or abilities 
required on any job. Even the simplest of jobs is complex if 
one considers the combination of capacities or abilities 
required of a person who is to remain on the job and to do it 
well. Johnson® has pointed out that aptitude for any job 
consists of a syndrome of abilities and that one needs all of 
these to be successful. This fact makes it desirable, and in 
some cases necessary, to use a battery of tests rather than a 


single test. By means of statistical methods, the results of 


several tests can be combined into a composite score so that 


each is weighted to give the maximum correlation between 


the battery test score and the criterion. An example of the 
use of such combinations and weighting may be found in a set 


of tests worked out for placing menders in a hosiery mull. 


A number of tests were given to one hundred employees on 
this job. For each employee, data were obtained on age and 
experience as well as average hourly earnings for the twelve- 


week period preceding the administration of the tests. The 


correlations between several of the tests and the earnings 
criterion are given in Table 9. 
It will be noted in Table 9 that the maximum correlation 


of any individual test with earnings was .27, but that a battery 


made ap of all three correlated 2d With ie same criterion. 


8 H. M. Shien: “Some Neglected Prnciiles of Aptitude T ‘esting, ” ee 


dean Journal of See gu, XLV Ir 1985), pp, 159-165. 
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In obtaining the composite score the following formula was 
used: Composite Test Score = 12 (Hayes Pegboard) — 4. 
(Purdue Hand Precision Test) — 2 (Finger Dexterity Error 
TABLE 9 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SeveraL Dexreriry TEsts anb 
Earnincs or MENDERS IN A Hosrery Miuy | 
(Effeet of age and experience statistically eliminated) 
| Correlation 


with Harnings 
Purdue Hand Preeision Test*...............-5065 2 
Finger Dexterity Test (Error SCOPE) iiaveciwraw ress .18 
Hayes Peghoard*®........0.00 0600s eee ne tenes 16 
Composite Score of Three Above Tests...........-. 385 


* Detuils of construction and administration of these tests are given in Chapter 3. 


Seore). The constants by which the raw test scores are 
multiplied in this formula result in the best combination of 
the tests to make a prediction of job success from a combina- 

960r 
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bic, 18—Variation in per cent of employees who will be above the 
present average of employees when different selection ratios are used 
with a test having a validity coefficient of .35. : 

tion of test scores. The usefulness of a test battery that 
correlates to the extent of .85 with a criterion may be inferred 
from Figure 18, which shows the percentage of employees 
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placed by this battery who will be above the average of present 
employees when different selection ratios are used in hiring or 
placement. For example, if the selection ratio could be 
reduced to .10, approximately 70 per cent of the employees 
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Fie. 19—Average earnings and average experi- 
ence of four quartiles of ‘‘seamers’’ divided accord- 
ing to composite score on a battery of dexterity 
tests. 
placed would be above the present average. The value of 
the testing procedure in this case is definitely enhanced by the 
use of several tests in combination, since no single test, of 
those tried, gave as high a validity coefficient as did the bat- 
tery as a whole. _ a ct a oe ee 
The way in which a battery of tests may be expected to 
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function in selecting the highest earners on a manipulative 
job is illustrated in Figure 19. To obtain this figure, another 
group of 150 hosiery workers (seamers) were first divided into 
four quartiles according to their composite score on two tests 
(Purdue Hand Precision and error score of the O’Connor 
Finger Dexterity) which had been found related to production 
on this job. For each quartile of employees, the average 
earnings and average experience were computed and plotted 
in Figure 19. It will be noted that there is a progressive 
decrease in average earnings from the best to the poorest 
quartile, in spite of the fact that the poorest quartile of 
employees on the test had a greater amount of experience, on 
the average, than any of the other quartile groups. Graphic 
representation of this type is possible, of course, only to the 
extent that no marked differences in experience exist among 
the groups compared. For example, if the low-testing group 
had two or three times as much average experience as the 
high-testing group (which actually occurred in the case of the 
menders previously mentioned), one could not make a direct 
comparison of the earnings of the different groups. 

Further need for using a battery of tests, rather than an 
individual test, in many cases arises from the fact that since 
any single test will at best cover only one of several qualifica- 
tions that are necessary on the job, a battery is required in 
order to obtain a more complete picture. The general 
appearance of the seattergram obtained by plotting test 
scores against a criterion often, in itself, indicates that a test, 
even a good test, covers only one phase of the job require-— 
ments. The seattergram often shows that persons testing 
high on the test may either be high or low on the criterion, 
whereas those testing low on the test are almost always low 
on the eriterion, oe | 
An example of this tendency is shown in Table 10. The 
scattergram in this table shows the relation between the 
learning cost of 35 loopers in a hosiery mill and their scores on 
the Purdue Grooved Pegboard Dexterity Test (see page 130). 
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‘The minimum wage law now in effect requires that every 
employee be paid a certain minimum wage regardless of 
whether his piece-rate earnings reach this amount. A slow 
learner will thus have to be paid a large amount of ‘‘minimum 
make up” before she is earning her wage, whereas a fast 
learner will reach the legal minimum more quickly. Thus 
one indication, and a rather important one, of the desirability 
of an employee is the total amount of money that the company 
must contribute in minimum make-up wages while the 
employee is learning the job. It will be noted in Table 10 
that this amount varies from $15.00, in the case of very rapid 
learners, to more than $60.00 in _ case of slow learners. 


TABLE 
ScaTTERGRAM SHOWING RELATION BETWEEN eee Cost ro COMPANY OF 35 
Loopers IN A Hostery MILL AND Scores ar Time or EMPLOYMENT OF 
~mHe Porpur GrRoovep PraroAarp Dexreriry Test 


sicisisianteaicenentnatsiaenaaans ieee ae MATA a ee A TT A OE 


SCORE ON GROOVED PEGBOARD DEXTERITY TEST 





snteranNanianetnett erin Bal Sa RNIN NN PAT RARER fiat AN MC RIERA rae re 


LEARNING COST TO 
COMPANY 








60 seconds | 5559 | ssa | 4549 | 40-4 
or over : | : | rae 
haprcevenner ee nagarunnnnuaauepetmnntinersitietniminminesstsnumuumninir | nemnmememnineiieenth RENO eee | cesarean mt — | oneness | errtrntnrmi Svein at ah ici dt cereal 
i \ j 
$15-$24 | a ee ae oe ae: 
$25~-$34 at LL? % 38 3 
35-844 | 20) | 3 
$45-$59 1 | | 3 
— $60 or over 2 | 3 | 3 ] | 1 








The grooved pegboard is scored in time required to fill the 
board (best two trials out of four). The shorter the time, 
the better the score. 

Table 10 makes several points clear. Employees with a 
favorable test. score definitely tend to show a lower average 
learning cost to the company than do employees with a poor 
test score. In this case the correlation between test score. 
(speed of filling the grooved pegboard) and economy in 
learning cost was 48. This figure may therefore be taken 
as the validity coefficient of the test for the job in question, 

acco ording to the ase ost criterion. 
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But another characteristic of the scattergram shown in 
Table 10 that is commonly found in data of this sort is the 
triangular rather than the oval-shaped area into which the 
employees fall. Several employees who tested high actually 
turned out to be slow learners. However, no individuals with 
poor test scores turned out to be rapid learners. The signifi- 
sance of this finding is that the test in question apparently is 
measuring one essential requirement of a rapid learner, but 
only one requirement. An employee who lacks this require- 
ment is practically certain to be a slow learner. But an 
employee who tests high, that is, who has an abundance of 
this requirement, may still be a slow learner if she lacks 
certain other basic requirements for the job. The triangular 
shape of the scattergram thus indicates the existence of a 
hierarchy or syndrome of capacities required for this job. 

A question may be raised as to whether the reasoning on 
pages 66-75, in which the significance of the selection ratio 
concept was discussed, is valid when the scattergram is 
triangular a ee 0 val in cue esa reasoning oe 
as a ver tics al line a awn ne eat the distribution at any point | 
will divide the individuals plotted so as to give a higher 
average criterion score to those on the right of the line than 
to those on the left. This situation is certain to occur when 


a positive correlation between test scores and criterion exists. 


Thus, the rather common existence of a triangular scatter- 
gram does not invalidate the importance of the selection ratio; 
but it does quite definitely add to the evidence that a Riaarohe 


of traits is basically necessary for satisfactory performances 
on most jobs: 


6. Adequate training, of testers 


The 3 impression that the tester makes upon . applicants or 
employees is of vital importance to the success of a testing 
program. This fact, obvious to the experienced employment 
manager, has oft en a underemphasized or even OO 
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overlooked by psychologists themselves. ‘‘Everyone has 
shoes but the shoemaker’s wife,’’ says an old proverb. The 
professional psychologist often becomes so absorbed in the 
statistical phases of a test program that he forgets the impor- 
tance of personal and industrial relations in actual test admin- 
istration. Often the test administrator spends more time 
with an applicant than anyone else in the employment office. 
First impressions are lasting ones, and applicants who are 
employed may long remember the impressions of the company 
formed the first day at the plant. And the rejected appli- 
cants—upon whose reactions the industrial relations of the 
company within the community are also dependent—have 
no further opportunity to acquire a different opinion of the 
company. The man who administers the tests should be 
understanding, sympathetic, and courteous. He should give 
the applicant a feeling of Importance. If the test results do 
not justify employment, the applicant should be made to 
understand that, although he is not properly adapted or 
trained for the job now open, he may be quite qualified for 
some other job at a later time or for some job now open in 
another plant. The applicant should be given an understand- 
ing of the fact that he himself would not profit from employ- 
ment on a job on which he would be likely to fail. 

To explain such matters to rejected applicants is neither 
easy nor routine. It must be done individually, thoroughly, 
and sincerely. Many of the qualities of a successful salesman 
are of real value to the test administrator in industry. Test- 
ing human beings is not the same as testing materials or 
processes. People react, either favorably or unfavorably, to 
atest situation. It is one job of the tester—indeed, one of his 
most important jobs—to be sure that they react favorably. 
- Others may have prepared adequate tests; light, roomy, and 
attractive rooms may be available in which to give the tests; 
but unless the test administrator creates a favorable reaction 

to the testing program, the full advantage of this tool for 
employee selection and placement is not likely to be realized. 








a 


Mental Ability and Mechanical 
Aptitude Tests 


For several reasons, we shall consider tests of mental 
ability before we consider tests in such areas as mechanical 
aptitude, dexterity, or trade ability. It is hoped, however, 
that such prior consideration of the field of mental ability 
will not give a wrong impression of the relative importance 
of mental ability tests. We do not consider intelligence tests _ 
first because they are more important than other tests, nor 
because most jobs demand persons of high intelligence. We 
consider this field first beeause probably no other area of psy- 
of this exploration we know the fields in which mental ability 
tests are of definite value and also the fields in which they 
offer little or no promise. Given a job description, therefore, 
we can predict with reasonable assurance whether a mental 
ability test will be of value in allocating employees to that job 
‘and what test or type of test is most likely to ‘‘come through” 
for the job. But it should be kept in mind throughout this 
discussion that for many jobs in modern business and industry 
intelligence or mental ability tests now available give no 
correlation whatever, either positive or negative, with job 
success. Later we shall discuss a number of jobs of this type 
and summarize certain studies that suggest other types of 
tests that have been found more satisfactory than mental 
ability tests in those particular areas. : 

| | ; 82 
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Typical Mental Ability Tests 
Otis Tests? 


The Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability are 
typical of the more widely used and thoroughly standardized 
tests in this field. This series is called ‘‘tests” rather than 
“test? because it consists of four equivalent forms of a higher 
examination, designed for high-school students and college 
freshmen, and an additional four equivalent forms of an inter- 
mediate examination, designed for grades four to nine. These 
examinations are modeled after a group test of mental ability 
designed by Otis for use in a large commercial establishment. 
They are made up of logical and arithmetical problems, 
beginning at a very easy level, such as: 


Which one of the five words below means the opposite of north? 
1. pole, 2. equator, 3. south, 4. east, 5. west. ( ) 


The number of the correct answer is placed in the parentheses 
at the right. Among the special features which the series 
‘embodies are: the principle of self-administration, which 
eliminates the need for a trained examiner; a simplified scoring 
system; a variety of test material; separate norms for & 
twenty- or thirty-minute time limit; and a simplified chart for 
computing percentile scores from raw scores on the test. 

A person’s percentile score indicates that percentage of 
persons in the group on whom the test was standardized who 
are at or below the score of the persons tested. Thus if one 
does better on a certain test than 20 per cent of the standardiz- 
ing group, he is said to have a percentile score of 20 or to be 
at the twentieth percentile. If he excels 90 per cent of the 
standardizing group he is said to have a percentile score of 90.” 

1 Arthur 8. Otis, Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability (World 
Book Co., 1922). | a 
- 2The computation of percentile scores is discussed in Appendix A, p. 505. 
A detailed treatment of the meaning and computation of percentiles is given 

by H. E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education, Third Edition (Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1947). | | 
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The Otis tests also provide for conversion of raw scores 
into equivalent I. Q. (intelligence quotient) values. The 
I. Q. is a measurement that is used widely in school testing of 
young children, and has become a somewhat common term in 
popular writing. However, since it is used very little in 
industrial testing programs (because it is not a particularly 
serviceable measurement when used with scores of adults, and 
because of a certain feeling of resentment that it arouses in. 
many applicants and employees), we shall not explain its 
technical derivation in this discussion.? 

The Otis tests are in common use in numerous industrial 
and business employment offices, and a number of investiga- 
tions that have made use of these tests will be summarized. 
(See page 89.) | 


W onderlic Personnel Test‘ 
This test is an adaptation of the higher form of the Otis 
Self-Administering Test and is particularly adapted to the | 
needs of business and industry. The word personnel rather 
than mental ability or intelligence is used in the title to avoid 
the negative reaction that many applicants and employees 
have to a test that obviously deals with mental ability. The 
adaptation consisted in selecting from the original Otis Test 
those items that were found to differentiate most markedly 
superior from inferior employees on various types of industrial 
and business jobs. The result of this careful selection of 
items is that for many industrial jobs the revision differenti- 
ates more satisfactorily than does the original form, and that 
the test may be given in twelve minutes instead of the twenty 
or thirty required for the original test. The general form of 


‘ The interested student will find a description of the meaning and derivation 
of the [. Q. in any elementary textbook of psychology, such as J. Tiffin, F. B. 
Knight, and E, J. Asher, The Psychology of Narmal People (D.C. Heath and 
Company, 1946). 2 
4 iL F. Wonderlie, Personnel Teat, Form . (E, RE, W onderle, 919 N. Michi- 
a Ave,, Chieago), 
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the questions on the Wonderlic test is similar to that of the 
Otis test. The test is begun with such items as: , 
Of the five things below, four are alike in a certain way. Which 
is the one not like these four? 
1. smuggle, 2. steal, 3. bribe, 4. cheat, 5. sell. (  ) 


The correct answer of course is sell, the other four choices 
all being alike in the fact that each involves an element of 
dishonesty. 


The Adaptability Test. 


The Adaptability Test® measures mental adaptability or 
mental alertness. The test has a fifteen-minute time limit 
and is useful in helping to identify persons who should be 
placed on jobs that require rapid learning and/or the develop- 
ment of independent judgment. It also aids in identifying 
persons who do not readily adapt to new situations but who 
would be satisfactory (and often superior) employees on 
simple, routine jobs such as packing, inspecting, assembling, 
or in the operation of simple, repetitive machines. 

“The test was constructed specifically for industrial use. 
The questions were phrased in practical rather than academic 
terminology. 

The introductory paragraph on the title page of the test 
was developed through consultation with industrial personnel 
men and actual try-out with applicants and employees. 
This introduction, which is reproduced below, makes no 
mention of mental ability, intelligence, or the I. Q., and 
represents an effort to put the individual taking the test at 
ease : , | | 

Some jobs require figuring—such as adding, subtracting, multi- 
plying, and dividing—-while others require writing reports or answer- 
ing letters, and still others can be done well by people who are not 
particularly apt with figures or words. This test will help in deter- 
mining how well you can handle jobs that require these abilities. 


___ fe enUNersipoMemneeUNMigitERcetmNUr 


_. - $ This test is distributed by Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash 
_ Ave., Chicago, Hl. fer 
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Do as well as you can on this test, but do not worry about it. 
Remember that you may be well qualified for certain jobs that 
require training or skills different from those cover ed in this test. 

(Reproduced with permission of Sctence Research Associates) 


The Revised Beta Examination’ 


‘This is a group test of mental ability that is strictly non- 
verbal; that is, it does not call for ability to read. It is 
particularly useful in measuring persons who have a foreign 
language background or whose previous work or training has 
been aye as to penalize them on a test that involves reading 


The tat Examination of the American Council on’ 
Po 


of its rare dime ait of en ees h 1as HOt oiee used SO 
extensively in business and industry as has either of the 
foregoing tests. For some purposes, however, particularly 
college placement vend vocational guidance, it has proved to be 
an excellent Strumnent; eoeee studies* oe that it 


ve SAV nt cae a an ev: ete of he many as measur- 
ing devices available in this field. The Mental Measurements 


‘CE. Kellogg and N. W. Morton, Revised Beta Examination (The Psycho- 
logical Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave, New York, N.Y.) 

7 L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, pe oibeiedl Examination 
of the American Council on Edueation (Seience Research Associates, 228 8. 
Wabnsh: Ave., Chie ‘gO. Ul). 
Problem of Moa ae Eratneetiie aes Fourie of Te eae 
ogy, KNX { ane » pp. 280-289. 
"J. B. Rhine hart, “An Attempt. to Predict the Success of Student Nurses by 
the Use of a Battery of Tests,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XVI (1933), 
pp. 277-293. | | | ee 
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-Yearbook® gives a fairly complete listing of intelligence tests. 
For most of the tests listed, the Yearbook gives the title, a 
description of the group for which the test was constructed, 
the date of copyright or publication, whether the test is 
individual or group, the number of forms, the cost, the time 
required for administration, the author and the publisher, 
references to studies dealing with validity and reliability, and 
a brief evaluation of the test by one or more competent 
authorities. The industrial personnel man looking for a test 
that will serve some particular purpose can usually decide 
from the information given which test will be most likely to 
serve his purpose. | 

Another list of mental ability tests that have been used 
successfully in business and industry is reproduced in Appen- 
dix C on page 526. 


What tests to use 
Once an employment manager has decided to use intelli- 
gence tests, it is not uncommon for him to ask a psychologist, 
“What intelligence test do you recommend?’ It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to give a categorical answer to this question. 
The test to use is the test that works, and all tests do not work 
equally well in all situations. Asking a psychologist what 
intelligence test he recommends is not unlike asking a phy- 
sician what drug he recommends. The physician’s recom- 
mendation depends upon a number of factors, which include 
what is wrong with the patient, what the drug is intended to 
accomplish, and the present physiological condition of the 
patient. The psychologist cannot answer the question 
‘What test do you recommend?” by mentioning any specific | 
test. The question can only be answered by summarizing 
the results of studies that have been obtained by using 
various tests and types of tests in industrial and business 


Hprocoseauitinsnanatth tenn et eaemyme tne Sli 


" Osear K. Buros, The 1940 Mental Measurements Yea rhook (Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1940). - ae 
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situations. ‘The test to be used in any new situation should 
then depend upon the extent to which the new situation is 
parallel or equivalent to those situations that have been 
studied. 


Mental peed Tests in 1 Clerical Selection 


aoe to use a eae cee nee re in the apieke 
tion of persons for clerical jobs, it should be kept in mind that 
the term clerical is very broad. Under this category might 
be included regular clerks, comptometer operators, stenog- 
raphers, secretaries, and persons on other related jobs. Even 
in any one subecategory—as stenographer—the importance of 
mental ability might vary all the way from being an essential 
da apes on ae 2 oi being of no ee at all. pad 
ae eee a sence choad th lave & hie an of mere we 
ordinarily refer to as tact, judgment, and discretion—the 
things that constitute mental ability. On the other hand, a 
secretary whose main function is to greet customers or guests 
in the outer office and to keep them happy and contented 
until the employer has time to see them does not need a high 
level of mental ability so much as she needs personal attrac- 
tiveness, social intelligence, and the ability to carry on a light 
conversation. A standard mental ability test might be a very 
desirable instrument to use in selecting a secretary for the 
former type of work, though there would be little to recom- 
mend such a test for the selection of the receptionist. Each 
test, therefore, must be evaluated in terms of whether it is 
measuring something that the employee must possess if he 
is to do the job well. If this point is kept in mind, we can 
readily understand why some investigators have found 
appreciable correlations between intelligence. and clerical 
ability while others have reported little or no correlation, 
The choice of a test to be used, then, should depend upon the 
type of clerical ee y under "consideration. 
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Typical of studies in this field is one made by MeMurry!® 


who found correlations varying from .34 to .57 between Otis 
Intelligence Test scores and job efficiency among bank 
employees. The employees considered were for the most part 
engaged at least partially in a type of clerical work that 
involved careful and accurate computation and machine 
coperener Pond and ook have saa a, re, Ww hich 


edi vidual: for certain ty pes ‘a élerical ios: Their investiga- 
tion shows that on the easiest jobs the greatest turnover is 
among the employees with highest test scores, whereas on 
the more difficult Jobs the greatest turnover is among the 
employees testing lowest in mental ability. In other words, 
the more difficult clerical jobs call for employees with the type 
of ability that a sane ability test measures. If all the 
employees possessing such ability are placed upon such jobs, 
whereas those not possessing such ability are placed on the 
easier jobs, the total turnover of the employees on both types 
of jobs will be definitely reduced. 


Shellow!® reports some interesting correlations between 


intelligence test results and the ratings of ability of a group of 


stenographers. The employees studied were given two tests 


—an intelligence test and a test measuring proficiency In 
_ stenographic skills. The intelligence test contained proverbs, 
items of the completion type, the analogy type, and so on-— 
all items of the type included in most standardized tests of 
intelligence. It may safely be assumed that the particular 
test used measured much the same aspect of mental ability 
that is measured by a standard intelligence test. The 


| ae nena 





A Study of Bank Employees,” Personnel Journal, XI (1982), pp. 201-210. 

: 1M. Pond and M. A. Bills, ‘Intelligence and Clerical Jobs, Two Studies 
of Relation of Test Score to Job Held,’ Personnel Journal, XII (1933), pp. 
41-43, 


48. M. Shellow, “An Intelligence Test for Stenographers,” Sonal of | 
_ Personnel Research, V are pp. 306-308. . 


stenographic test was an ordinary test of proficiency in~ 


10 R.N. MeMurry, “Efficiency, Work-Satisfaction and Neurotic Tendency. 
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stenography of the type discussed on page 153. The correla- 
tions reported by Shellow are as follows: 


Inte lligenc e Test versus Ranking.........0.0.0 00.0000 ce eee, 73 
Proficiency Test versus Ranking.......0.0.00.0.0.....0.00 0000. 48 
Rough combination of above tests......... dma tee pt Nedcsiee OO 
Properly weighted combination of above tests...... eutawsties Goo 
Intelligence Test versus Proficiency Test...............00. 12 


These correlations show that, for the group of stenogra- 
phers studied, intelligence as measured was even more impor- 
tant than stenographic proficiency in determining rated ability 
on the job. The results also show, as might be expected, that 
the combination of intelligence and proficiency in stenography 
makes for a higher ability on the job than either of the two 
t a — plone. s is 7 sedi to note that the rough combina- 
rel ation Ww a aes si es ge 59, which was lower than the .73 
between intelligence alone and the ranking. This result 
simply means that when two tests are to be combined for 
prediction the tests cannot be optimally weighted except in 
the light of the multiple correlations involved. As the table. 
shows, when the optimal weighting had been obtained, the 
correlation was .88 between the combined score on the two 
tests and the ranking on the job. 

In the selection of cashiers, Clarke!’ has reported correla- 
tions as high as .57 between productive efficiency as measured 
a t rans se ty . eee Pee . ay an e scores on is ss S ae 


accuracy ) a ae ie i fhe "Ber rsniee Seale. ‘The 
Bernreuter Scale, which will be discussed later (see page 166), 
| could hardly account for all of the relationship found. It 
seems clear, therefore, that the abilities tapped by the mental 
_, ability test are of primary importance in determining the job 


efficiency of the cashiers studied. A study by Stevens and 


slau hipaa ys cite sen 


BWV. Clarke, “The Evaluation of Employment Tests,” Personnel, ANUI 
(1937), pp. 133. 136. poe Titans ‘ : 
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Wonderlic™ reports the relationship between scores on the 
Otis Mental Test and ability to handle office detail. Their 
study indicates that the employees who missed most items on 
the Otis Scale are the ones most criticized by company 
supervisors. 

Tiffin and Lawshe** found correlations ranging from .40 
to .65 between rated success of paper mill clerical employees 
and scores on the Adaptability Test. In one department 
where only 57 per cent of current employees were considered 
satisfactory, it was found that among those employees making 
scores of 25 or above on the Adaptability Test, 86 per cent 
were satisfactory employees. 

Hay'® reports a correlation of .56 between Otis Test scores 
and production of machine bookkeepers. In another study, 
Hay’? reports a correlation of .85 between rated ability of 
clerical employees and Otis Test scores. 

It would seem safe to conclude, on the basis of numerous 
studies such as those here summarized, that an employment 
manager can safely use some sort of mental ability test in 
selecting employees for most types of clerical jobs. 


Mental Ability Tests in Selecting for Other Jobs 
_A number of other investigations suggest the usefulness of 
mental ability tests for selecting individuals for various types 
of jobs. Harrell!’ reports a correlation of .37 between Otis 
scores and the ability of cotton mill supervisors. Copeland!® 


MWS, N. Stevens and E. F. Wonderlic, “The Relationship of the Number of 
Questions Missed on the Otis Tests and Ability to Handle Office Detail,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XVII (1934), pp. 364-368. | 

16 Joseph Tiffin and C. H. Lawshe, Jr., op he Adaptability Test: A Fifteen 
Minute Mental Alertness Test for Use in Personnel Allocation,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, X XVII (1943), pp. 152-163. 

16 Wdward N. Hay, “Predicting Success in Machine Book keeping,” J ournal 
of Applied Psychology, XXVIII (1943), pp. 483-493. 

Wiidward N. Hay, ‘Tests in Industry. I. Their Proper Use,” Personnel 
Journal, XX. (1941), pp. 3-9. 

8 W. Harr ell, “Testing Cotton Mill Supervi isors,’ Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XXIV (1940), pp. 31-35. 

7 9 H, A. Copeland, “Validating Two Tests for Census Enumeration, 7 eae 
onal af A ae Ps. ee ANT (1937), pp. 230-282. 
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reports a low but positive correlation between a test battery 
made up of the Otis Test and the Minnesota Clerical Test and 
the ratings of supervisors, clerks, and enumerators in the 
census department. Wadsworth? reports that among the 
entire force of a utility plant, intelligence correlated .68 with 
‘Cman-to-man” estimates by supervisors. He also reports 
that after testing was adopted as a part of the employment 
procedure, the percentage of unsatisfactory employees hired 
dropped from 29 per cent to 5.5 per cent. Sheddan and 
Witmer?! report that a battery of tests consisting of the Ohio 
State Psychological Test (an intelligence test), the Moss 
Social Intelligence Test, the Thurstone Personality Test, and 
a Relief Attitude Seale, was found to have a correlation of 
72 with job efficiency of 61 relief visitors, as measured by 
their scores on a test of technical information about their 
duties and by merit rating of their performance by superiors. 
Holliday®? reports that an investigation of the selection of — 
apprentices for the engineering industry revealed that stand- 
ard intelligence tests definitely improved selec tion. Monro 
and Raphael®? found that a ten-minute test designed to 
measure intelligence, arithmetical accuracy, attention to 
instructions, and tact significantly differentiated ‘good”’ 
from “fairly good” salesgirls. Layeock and Hutcheon” 
found that a test battery consisting of high-school grades, the 
American Council Psychological Examination, Cox Mechani- 
cal Aptitude Test (see page 109), Minnesota Paper Form 
Board (see page 105), and interest in physical science gave a 
multiple correlation of .66 with success in engineering. | 


20 (3, W. Wadsworth, “Tests Prove Worth to a Utility,” Personnel Journal, 
XIV (1935), pp. 183-187. | | | ‘eo 

71 B, R, Sheddan and L. R. Witmer, “Employment Tests for Relief V jsitors,”’ 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIII (1939), pp. 270-279. | | 

#8 F, Holliday, ‘An Investigation into the Selection of Apprentices for the 

Engineering Industry,” Occupational Psychology, XIV (London, 1940), pp. 69~ 
83M, 8S. Monro and W.S. Raphael, “The Value of a Short Test for the Selec- 
tion of Workers,” Human Factor, VI (1932), pp. 244-246. | 
24 Laycock and Hutcheon, op. cit. ee ee 
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Another area in which the use of a mental ability test has 
been found very helpful is in the selection of teletype operator 
trainees. It is customary for the operating company to send 
trainees for this job to a special school where a carefully 
prepared program of instruction is given. The trainees are 
graded periodically by means of standardized and objective 
tests which cover both job performance and related informa- 
tion. Trainees are certified as operators only after § success- 
fully passing this course. ; 

In a recent investigation, 219 teletyve trainees were given 
the Adaptability Test, previously described, shortly after 
being selected for training. The follow-up method of test 
validation was employed to determine the relation between 
test scores and success in the training course. The results are 
summarized in Table 11. 

TABLE 11 
RELATION BETWEEN SCORES ON THE ApArraBILity Test AND SUCCESS IN A 
TRAINING CoursE ror TreLerype OPERATORS 





Number | Number Total | Per Cent. 

Seore on Adaptability Test | Passing Failing N en | Passing 

One eae Number ES 

Jourse Course Course 
22 or ABOVE... 6.055 27 1 28 96 % 
LOZ yeek saan ear ecient 660 4 vil) 94 % 
1016 Alans nance ee | 83 10 93 89 % 
9 or below........0......000 | ry 11 28 61% 

| 





The cost to the company for each trainee (which includes 
transportation to and from the school, board and room, salary 
during that training, and the pro-rata cost per trainee of 
operating the school) amounts to approximately $500 per 
trainee. The investigation cited above shows that from every. 
100 trainees who score 22 or above on the Adaptability Test, 
the company will be able to certify 96 operators, the cost 


oO 
thus being me or $520.83 per operator. Among 


_ trainees scoring 9 or below on the Adaptability Test, of every 
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100 trained only 61 will be certified as operators, the cost 
thus being ee or $819.67 per operator. The com- 
parative costs show that each of the operators in the low-score 
bracket costs the company $298.84, or approximately 57 per cent, 
‘more in training expenses than do operators in the high-score 
bracket. 

Bolanovich®® reports a study which further shows the 
value of a mental alertness test in selecting trainees for a 
course of study that requires study and application. His 
investigation deals with a series of tests given to a group of 
girl trainees referred to as the R.C.A. Cadettes—girls sent by 
the Radio Corporation of America to a specialized training 
course covering certain phases of traditional engineering 
subjects. The correlation obtained between Wonderlic Per- 
sonnel Test scores and grades in the course was .90. 

Mental ability tests also have been found highly advan- 
tageous as one tool to be used in the selection of supervisors. 
A rubber company recently promoted 70 operators to super- 
visory jobs. To train these men for their new duties and 
responsibilities, the company conducted a series of supervi- 
sory training classes, at an expense to the company of $225 
per man for the time spent in attending the classes. This 
amount did not include instructional costs or other expenses. 
During the first meeting of the supervisory training class, the 
men were given the Adaptability Test discussed above. 
The test scores were filed and a period of six months was 
allowed to pass while various criteria of success on the job of 
the new supervisors were investigated. At the end of the 
six-month period, it became apparent that the most satis- 
factory criterion of suecess available in this instance was 
whether or not the man was a good enough supervisor to be 
still on his new job six months later. Approximately one- 
fourth of the men were not, having quit or been demoted, 
PD, J. Bolano vich, “Selection of Female En gineering Trainees,” Journal 
of Edueational Psychology, NXXV (1944), pp. 645-553. oe | 
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transferred, or dismissed during the six-month period. In 
the case of the men no longer on the job, the cost of the 
supervisory training, as well as the other considerable expenses 
incurred in breaking in the new men, was borne by the com- 
pany without return. Figure 20 shows the percentage of men 
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0-4 [0-14 15 OR OVER 
ADAPTABILITY TEST ‘SCORE 


SUPERVISORS ON THE 
tJ JOB 6 MONTHS LATER 


SUPERVISORS DEMOTED OR 
QUIT 6 MONTHS LATER 


Fig. 20—Percentages of men promoted to super- 
visory jobs in a rubber company who were still on the 
- gupervisory job six months later. 





still on the supervisory job six months later among those 
scoring at various levels on the Adaptability Test. These 
findings are in agreement with those reported by Moore,” 
who Pipa the importance of using some form of mental 
ability test, in connection with other requirements, in the 
selection of supervisors. 


6 H. Moore, “Supervision. I. Selection,” Personnel Journal, XX (1942), 
Pp. 303-356. | | 
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Jobs in Which Success Is Not Related to Mental Ability 


The preceding discussion of mental ability tests has 
involved a deliberate selection of investigations in which the 
tests have ‘‘come through.” It should be pointed out and 
emphasized that in a good many investigations the mental 
ability tests did not come through. One example of a failure 
of a mental ability test to contribute anything of value with 
regard to predicting probable success of employees is an 
extensive study by the follow-up method of 749 employees 
hired for bench work in the Hawthorne Plant of the Western 
Electric Company.?’ After these employees had been on 
the job long enough to give a variety of indications of their 
success or failure on the job, including such things as promo- 
tion, average wage increase since hiring, merit ratings by 
supervisors, average tenure with the company, and freedom 
from accidents, the correlations were computed between the 
several criteria of suecessful job performance and the original — 
test scores obtained at the time of hiring. Of four tests given 
at the time of employment, one was the Otis higher form of | 
the mental ability test. The Otis scores showed practically 
no relation with later success or failure of the employees on 
their shop assignments, though it is of interest to note that 
this test indicated ability to progress to higher-level shop 
occupations or office jobs. In other words, the intelligence 
test was definitely an indication of ‘‘promotability.” How- 
ever, two tests dealing with dexterity, also given at the time 
of hiring, did show a definite relationship with the later success. 
of the employees. These tests will be discussed on page 139. 

Still other investigations have shown that mental ability 
tests sometimes show a negative relationship with success on 
the job. For example, Tiffin and Greenly, *8 in studying 


gor oie pang canngmntam sent mesme ee 


27 Analysis of 1935-37 Experience in Selecting New Men for Shop Occupa- 
tions. Privately Printed MonOErApH, (Western Eleetrie Company, Hawthorne 
Plant, 1939). , 

a8: Joseph Tiffin iad R. J. CGreenly, “Employee Selection Tests for E lectrical 
Fixture Assemblers and Radio Assemblers, e Journal oe A pee Psychology, 
ANIET ( (1939), pp. eae: : 
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routine manipulative assembly, found a negative correlation 
between the Otis scores and both the actual amount of pro- 
duction and supervisors’ ratings of productivity. Tiffin and 
Lawshe** found that the best inspectors of simple material 
made lower average Adaptability Test scores than did the 
poorest inspectors on the same job. Abel* reports a study of 
84 girls from the Manhattan High School for the Women’s 
Garment Trades who left school at seventeen vears. The 
averiee Otis oe test score of pe ans arr singe 
meee of 3.5 years, BB per cent were Strat ee See "Abel 
points out that among the factors contributing to their 
-suecess were stable homes, ambition and self respect, and 
encouragement and patient treatment during the initial work 
period. 
These studies are in accord with studies already referred 
7 by Bills*! and by Pond and Bills** showing that individuals 
who test high on mental ability usually should not be placed 
on routine, easy jobs, and that frequently persons seoring 
very low on mental ability tests consistently do better on 
simple, repetitive jobs than do persons whose mental ability 
is average or above. 


General Recommendations Concerning Mental Ability Tests 


After studying the preceding and similar investigations, 
one feels a strong temptation to generalize concerning the role 
of mental ability tests in business and in industrial employ- 
ment offices. Such a generalization might be that mental 


AARON RRAR URINAIRE RR tm 


29 Tiffin and Lawshe, op. cit. 

30 'T, M. Abel, “A Study of a Group of Subnormal Girls Successfully Adjusted 
in Industry and the Community,” American Journal of Mental Deficiency, XLV 
(1940), pp. 66-72. — | 
-. 81M. A, Bills, “Relation of Mental Alertness Test Scores to Positions and 
pee ok in Company, * Journal of Applied Psychology, VII (192 23), pp. 154— 

156. 

82 Millicent Pond and M. A. Bills, “Intelligence and Clerical joe. Two 
Studies of Relation of Test Score to Job Held,” Personnel Jour nal, NIT (1938), 
: AP: #1: “56. 
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ability tests are of value in selection and placement to the 
extent that the employees being hired are to be placed on jobs 
salling for adaptability, accuracy, carefulness, and the 
exercise of judgment in situations that are not likely to be 
exactly the same from day to day. At the other extreme, 
individuals testing average or below on mental ability tests 
would seem to be most suitable for jobs involving a completely 
repetitive or mechanical type of manipulation of a not-too- 
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Fig, 21--Psychograph of an operator 32 per cent above average production 
on manipulative work, 
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difficult nature. A question that will naturally be raised by 
the last statement is, “How low can an individual be in 
mental ability and still be able to do satisfactory work on a 
routine manipulative job?” It would seem that for many 


on standardized tests of mental ability are as well or even 
better adapted than persons testing at average or above. 
Figure 21 shows the test profile of an individual who, for the 
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two-month period preceding the administration of the test, 
had consistently been the highest-producing operator among 
forty-two operators on this job. The job was one that 
involved routine manipulative assembly. It will be noticed 
that while this employee is above average in dexterity, she 
is far below average in her Otis Test score. Indeed, one would 
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Fre, 22——-Psychograph of an operator 27 per cent above average production on 
manipulative work, 


conclude from a literal interpretation of this test score, in the 
light of the published norms for this test, that this employee 
is feeble-minded. However, it should be kept in mind that 
these norms were derived from the point of view of an indi- 
vidual’s ability to succeed in adjusting himself to new and 
novel situations. The individuals who are lowest on this 
test might be most likely to succeed in jobs that do not call 
for such adaptation to new and novel situations. Figure 22 
_ shows a psychological profile for another individual who was 
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very low on the Otis Test and yet who was close to the top in 
productivity on the job in question. | 
Conclusions cannot, of course, be reached from single 
eases such as these. Yet when one considers that for the 
group as a whole negative correlations were found between 
mental ability test scores and productivity, and that a few 
individuals who tested at the very bottom on the Otis Test 
consistently led the group in productivity on the job, one is 
forced to conclude that it may be a serious mistake to place 
persons scoring high in mental ability tests on Jobs of this 
type, unless they are being given job experience in preparation 
for supervisory positions. | 
- The management of many industries has often made the 
mistake, during times of depression when applicants are 
available in large numbers, of hiring only individuals who offer 
a certain minimum of education—-for example, high-school 
graduates. When an employment manager hires only high- 
school graduates he is, in effect, hiring only individuals who 
are above a certain level of mental ability. The content of 
courses taught in high school has no relationship to an mdus- | 
trial plant assembly job. But we know that only individuals 
who on the average possess a certain minimum level of 
mental ability are able to pass these courses and be graduated 
from high school. Thus the selection of high-school graduates 
is equivalent to selecting only those individuals who make a 
certain minimum score on a mental ability test. In one 
department of a large industry which employed approxi- 
mately 400 operators for a routine job, the policy for several 
only high-school graduates. This hiring policy resulted in an 
unusually high turnover, since individuals with high mental 
ability left the job as quickly as they could find something 
_ better. The policy was accompanied by, and may actually 
_ have eaused, a condition of unrest and dissatisfaction among 
the employees. It has been said that nearly every individual — 
finds some sort of outlet for whatever ability he may possess. 
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It is not unreasonable to suppose that a large part of the 


unrest and dissatisfaction arising among the 400 employees 
in this department was due in no small measure to the fae 


aki 


that the high-school graduation requirement resulted in 
placing individuals on this job who in terms of ability were 
“above the job.” 

It should be re-emphasized ‘at this point that the primary - 
function of mental ability tests in industry is to help the employ- 
ment manager in his placement of employees. Adequate 
placement means that some jobs should be filled by high-scoring 
individuals and that other jobs should be filled by low-scoring 
individuals. A mental ability test is simply another tool that 
the employment manager may use in placing every individual 
on a job that is equal to and not above or below his natural 
level of accomplishment. 


Typical Group Mechanical Ability Tests 


The purpose of mechanical aptitude tests 


_ Mechanical aptitude tests have been developed to aid in 
selecting employees for jobs that require a mechanical 
“knack,” such as the maintenance of machinery found in 
almost every plant, the operation and maintenance of conver- 
sion machinery in a paper mill, or the “‘setting-up’’ of produce- 
tion machinery before it is turned over to an operator. 


Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehension* 

One of the best known tests in this field is the Bennett 
Test of Mechanical Comprehension, which was developed to 
accomplish the purposes mentioned above. The principle of 
the test is illustrated in Figure 23. The person tested is 
required to make a judgment from an examination of a draw- 
ing or schematic diagram. No mathematical or arithmetical 
computations are required, and the verbal or reading element 


| *3G, K. Bennett, Test of Mechanical Comprehension, Form AA (The 
_ Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥., 1940), 
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Which man can lift more weight? 





Fig. 83—Two items from 
Form AA of the Bennett Test 
of Mechanical Comprehension, 


‘a 


If the small wheel goes in the direetion 

shown, in which direction will the large 

wheel go? 
is reduced to a minimum. As modern industry hires vast 
numbers of persons with practical mechanical experience but 
without formal education, the test fills a definite need in 
enabling an employment manager to measure mechanical 
ability among such persons. An illustration of the use of this 
test in a practical situation Is given on page 117. 


Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Examination®* 
This test consists of several parts, some of which deal with 
the understanding of certain mechanical principles on a 


“4 Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Examination for Boys (Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., Bloomington, Hl,, 1928). oe bore | 
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no rangement shown 
in Figure 24—and others with familiarity with tools and power 
machinery used in a wood shop or a machine shop. Figure 25 
illustrates one item from a part of the test that deals with 
power machinery. Perhaps the major differences between 
the Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehension and the 
Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Test is that the latter is based 
to a much greater extent upon familiarity with actual tools 
and machines. This statement is not intended as a criticism 


|DIRECTION| SPEED 


D S S SLOWEST ( 





Fig, 24—An item from Part I of the Detroit Mechanical 
Aptitudes Test for Boys. The subject cheeks in the indicated 
blanks to show the direction and speed of the several pulleys. 


of either test. It means simply that the tests are likely to 
find their greatest degree of usefulness with different gr roUups 
of applicants. 


Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test®* 


This test is one of the oldest and perhaps one of the bast 
known of all tests in this general field. It was first published 
in 1921 and at that time represented a real achievement in 
the application of group testing methods to the measurement 
of mechanical ability. An item from this test is illustrated in 


J. 1, Stenquist, Mechanical Aptitude Test (World Book Company, 1021). 
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Sigur 26. : The Stenquist test, ae ane re ay is peed 


ear 


T his chavs cee istic | 18 ‘ilusimted § in Tipure 26, ee cee an 
overhead pulley assembly. 





CARRIES BELT-----—-----(  ) 
ADJUSTS HEIGHT OF REST—---(_) 
SUPPORTS TOOL--~—-—-—-( ) 
OILS BEARING——--—-—---( ) 
FASTENS TAIL STOCK CENTER-( } 
REVOLVES WORK-——-—-~—--+{__) 
ADJUSTS TAIL STOCK CENTER-( ) 
HOLDS WORK-—-—~-—-—--( 
FASTENS TAIL STOCK—----(__) 
HOLDS DRILL-—-------( ) 
HOLDS EMERY WHEEL---~( — ) 
Meshoninn Agutadea Kicaminedion for Boys. The paren- 
theses are to be filled in with the correct numbers. | 


| 0 Soule) Mechanical Aptitude Test*® 


(This test, like the Stenquist test described above, measures 
knowledge of and familiarity with tools and operations involved 
in shop work. It is, therefore, basically an achievement test 
Tasher than an aptitude test. However, experience has shown 


“emitintna ences 


ME O'Rourke O'Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test t (The Paychological 
, Institute, A : 








(Riese 


hat applicants who have the aptitude for mechanical achieve-_ 


IMEEM tu cee caee SS 
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ment ordinarily create opportunities for familiarizing them- 


selves with shop equipment, and that such applicants are able, 


because of this experiential background, to obtain favorable 
scores on this and similar tests. This fact justifies the use of 
this type of test as an aptitude test for selecting applicants 


_who are to receive additional training, such as apprentices. 





I R AY S 

Oil is kept from dripping on the floor by....... aiken hie RA DA ee 
The belt is pushed back and forth by part... 0.0.00... 000000000 aus / oe 
If pulley R is loose on the shaft, write lL. If it is fastened to the : 

shaft and turns with it, write Fo..... ee ee ee Re, ; 
Does the belt) which drives this machine run on . pulley marked Z? 

Write Voisivesy N if novel. cb cere Cie Oe y a oe oe 
Look at the two pulleys A and B. If both turn with the shaft 8, 


write B. If neither does, write N. If only one does, write O,.. 5 0 
Fig. 26-— An item from the Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test, The questions: | 
! are to be answered by filling in the blanks at the right. site 
An illustrative item from the 0’ Rourke Mechanical Aptitude | 
Test is shown in Figure 27 on page 106. | 


| Revised | Minnesota Paper Form Board Test?” 





‘This is a unique test that deals with ability to eagle 


i. and assemble a set of blocks mentally. te largely eliminates 


x 1” Minnesota Peper: Form Board Test (Seiene Research Asocintes, 2 228 8 4 


‘i ae eae. ye: Lo 
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on page 116. 


ability Test, Form A, is designed 


who, therefore, are most likely to 
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the element of familiarity with actual tools or machines. The 
test consists of a series of items, such as the one illustrated in 
Figure 28. These items vary from simple problems, which are 
successfully solved by nearly 100 per cent of industrial 


applicants, to problems so difficult that an extremely high 


degree of visualization is required 
for their solution. An illustration 
of the use of an early form of this 
test in a practical situation is given 


Purdue Mekeies Adaptability 
Test®® 


The Purdue Mechanical Adapt- 


to aid in sdentiiving men or boys 
who are mechanically inclined and 





succeed in jobs or in training pro- : Pia: @8=- An item tome te 


grams calling for mechani ra] abili- Minnesota Paper Form Board 


Test. The person tested — is 


_ tiesandinterests. ‘The test measures asked to select the set of let- 
one’s experiential background in ‘red parts (4, B, C, D, or 2) 


which may be formed by the | 
mechanical, electrical, and related parts shown in the upper-left 


oe square, 
activities. The reason for con- 


“8 structing the test to measure experiential background is that 
a previous study*® clearly demonstrated that, other things 
being equal, boys and men who have pr ofited from previous © 


experiences with electrical ‘‘gadgets,’’ as demonstrated by _ 
knowledge they have assimilated, make significantly better | 
progress in a course in practical electricity than do those who — 


previously have shown little interest in electrical appliances | 
and simple wiring problems, 


eMinybemoeninanchinirsriteccitomne stampa 


a8 Distribute ad by the Division of Applied Paychology, Padus University, 


oe Indiana. 


*? ©, H. Lawshe, Jr., and G. R, Thornton, “A Test Battery for Identifying ; 


a Potentially Successful Naval Electrical ae Journal a nae Slices ie 
: ogy XXVI ae Pp. a : | . 
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The questions comprising Form A of the Purdue Me- 
chanical Adaptability Test were selected by statistical 
~methods so as to achieve maximum reliability of the final 
test and as low a. correlation as possible with general intelli- | 
gence. The resulting correlations were as follows :*° 


- Reliability of Purdue Mechanical Adaptability Test =.... 2. 8A, 
Correlation with Intelligence (Adaptability Test Scores) m= 88. 


The basic points covered by the Purdue Mechanical 
Adaptability Test are, in several respects, similar to those 
covered by several other mechanical aptitude tests, such as 
the Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehension and certain 
parts of the Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Examination, 
The Purdue test differs from these other tests primarily by 
virtue of the fact that in its construction a series of deliberate — 
statistical steps were taken to eliminate all questions that 
correlate with intelligence test scores, with the result that, as 


mentioned above, the test scores correlate only .33 with intel- 
ligence test scores. Most other tests in this field show a much 
higher relation to intelligence tests, an undesirable circum- | 
stance if, as is usually assumed by the particular test user, the oy 
test is-intended to measure mechanical aptitude as distinct : 


from mental alertness or general intelligence. . | 
Several studies indicating the validity of the Purdue 
Mechanical Adaptability Test will be summarized on page a 


, The Industrial Training. Classification Test“! 


The Industrial Training Classification Test is designed to. 
aid in selecting those persons who are most likely to profit 
- from an industrial training program. ‘It is intended to evalu- 
ate an individual’s ability to read simple. measurements and 
solve e simple seat problems eee whole numibers; | 


a eg, H. tava: Jr, and Joseph, v iffin, Preliminary M. enue! for the Purdue 
- Mechanical Adaptability Test, (Division of Applied Peychology, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana, 1946). | 


| Distributed by ean Re earch | Ameociates, 2 228 South Wabash Avenue, 
| Chicago, Hlinois. Sade ts 3 3 eo 
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fractions, decimals, and the conversion of decimals to common 
fractions. These simple but basic skills are essential to suc- 
cess in many trade schools and industrial training progres. 


MacQuanrie Test for Mechanical Ability 


_ Although this scale is called a mechanical ability test, it 
deals more with dexterity than with an understanding of 
mechanical principles or familiarity with tools and instru- 
ments. A description and discussion of it therefore will be 
given in the section on dexterity tests rather than in the 
present treatment of mechanical ability tests. 


Typical Individual Tests of Mechanical Ability 

All of the preceding tests are of the group variety; that is, 
they are accomplished with paper and pencil and may be 
given to a large number of applicants or employees at the 

same time. | 
(Fortunately, these paper and pencil teste usually “ill 
accomplish as much as individual apparatus tests that can 
_ be given to only one or two persons at a time and ab there- 
fore more costly and time consuming to use.4? Several 


individual apparatus tests of mechanical aptitude are avail- 


able, however, and for some purposes are more serviceable 
than the group tests. 


Cox Mechanical Models Test“ 


This test consists of a series of mechanical models such as _ 
the one illustrated in Figure 29. The person tested is shown 
the view of the model illustrated on the left of this figure and 
is shown further, by the operation of the model, that as Lever 
Als moved up and down, Lever B follows this vertical move- _ 
ment. The task of the peor bein tested is to show, by 


‘rere etn cotter ibd 


4a Sine page 129. | a | 
) #8 Willard Harrell, oA Factor Analysis of Mechanical Ability Tests,” Poy. 
| chometrica, V (1940), pp. 17-33. | 





























4S. RR. oe Mechanical ro ( Methuen and ( ‘ompany, Ltd,, London, Wire o6 


1028). 
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simple sketch or design, what mechanism must be involved 
in the model in order to accomplish this result. The correct 
mechanism is shown in the sketch at the right, and the 
sketching of the mechanism is considered the correct solution 
of the problem. The test in all contains eight such models. 
varying in complexity from the rather simple type of problem | 
illustrated in Figure 29 to problems considerably more 
complex. 





PROBLEM SOLUTION 


Fig. 20—-One of the problems from the Cox Mechanical Models Test, 


It should be mentioned that the Cox tests also include a 


number of printed problems, involving somewhat. similar 
models, which may be given to groups. The Cox tests in 
their entirety, therefore, embrace both the individual and 
group forms of testing. 


Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test*® 


This is another individual test of mechanical 1 ability which 
- has been found useful in a number of industrial situations. 

One form of the test is illustrated in Figure 30. It consists 
essentially of a number of commonplace mechanical devices, 

such as a safety razor, a mousetrap, and an electrical plug 
fixture, all of which may be easily taken apart and re-assem- 
bled. The person tested is required to assemble the parts of 
each article into the finished product. One criticism that 


tennant 


“7D, G. Pierson. R. M. Elliott, LD: a H. A. Toopa: and E. Heid: 


breder, ne Mechanical Ability Tests Universtiy of Minnesota Press, 
1980). Sed a : oe! 
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has been leveled against this type of test is that the persons 
tested are likely to vary in their familiarity with the various 
items, and hence the testis likely to measure this familiarity 
rather than mechanical ability. In spite of the validity of 
this criticism from a theoretical viewpoint, the fact remains 
that, in practical situations, the test has shown itself to be a 











Fia. 80--One f m of the Minnesota Assembly Test. 
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erviceable measuring scale. This fact, rather than a theoret- 
ical criticism, is the basis upon which it should be evaluated. 


O'Connor Wiggly Block Test*? 


ae ae meen igs he A 








voyuer diy be Synge 
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Another test that has become well known within the past 
few years, particularly among industrial men, is the O’Connor 
iggly Block Test. This test consists of nine pieces of wood 
cut after the fashion of a three-dimension jig-saw puzzle so 
that the parts may be assembled into a single rectangular 


block. _ Experimental investigations of this test, such as the 
one reporte 1 by 


semaines itt scenester 


4 Johnson o’c Connor, Born That Way (The W : 
eo '. a. Ren . mers rs and J. W. Schell, “Testing the O'Connor Wi 
il, XII (1938 Pp. 156-159. : 
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validity is high within the limit of its reliability, but that the 
coefficient of reliability of the test is only .35. This low 
reliability is no doubt due, at least in part, to the fact that the 
entire test consists of assembling a single block; that is, the 
test really consists of only a single item or task.. Experience 
has shown that the reliability of a test is nearly always 
increased by increasing the length or content of the test. 

‘This result is due to the simple faet that, with a large sampling 
of behavior responses of the person tested, a chance success or 
failure on one or two items will not appreciably affect the 
total score. But if a whole test consists of only one item or 
task, the chance element becomes very important in deter- 
mining the final test score. Thus with only a single test. 
item, such as the Wiggly Block, high reliability could hardly 

be expected. , It is quite possible that the reliability of this 
test. would be much higher if it consisted of a series of such | 
blocks similar in principle but differing slightly in design. 


- ea arse a Bet of vay blocks 1 is not at BrP ent available, 


wi Re 


saacaon saith ather- pe of Sochanieal cians oi 


and interpret the Wiggly Block score only as a part of a more 


complete test profile. This procedure will avoid the mistakes 
in measurement that are likely to result when complete 
confidence is placed in a one-item test: 


Eee Mechanical Assembly. Test*8 


This test, illustrated in Figure 31, consists of. a series of 
eight boxes of uniform floor area. in each box a mechanism 
may be assembled so that a certain type of mechanical action 
takes place. The person tested is first shown the nature of | 
the task by means of a simple illustrative box, and then is 
allowed a certain predetermined time for assembling the 
‘I echanism i in a each box. 





en ee eteine 









48M, R. Graney, “The C onstruction a Vaiditige se a New Type of 
Mechanical Assembly Test” (A Thesis submitted to the faculty of Purdue 


University in partial ae of ~ reguinersents for. the Segre of Doctor 
) # Fhilosophy, 1942), | ce Se eas 


a a aaa ce eR eT 
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The test involves several changes over previous mechanical 
assembly tests. The mechanisms involved are entirely new 
to all the subjects tested. They do not consist of familiar 
objects such as have been utilized in many mechanical 
assembly tests. The series of boxes encompasses every 
principle of mechanical operation, that is, various types of 
levers, gears, rack, pinion, worm, and so on. A sufficient 


















Fre. 31—Purdue Mechanical Assembly Test. 


embly tasks are included so that a satisfactory 





number of as 
reliability has been achievec 
validity of this test are discussed on page 118. 








en eral. ‘ersus Specific Factors in Mechanical bility 


In considering the preceding tests of mechanical ability or 
compre} ension, several ques stions are likely to arise in the 
ease of | the Thy is it necessary to have sev eral tests 
1er than just one? Is 
haracteristic, like heig it or weight, 
ce musical - 















(r = .88). Studies on the 
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talent? ne there dierent ty pes of mechanical ability that 
are needed in different. amounts for success in different 
mechanical jobs? — 
Although these geeccsns have not been finally answered 
by psychological experiments, sufficient data are available 
to justify certain general statements upon which the answers 
a Evidence from. several studies SOW that _Some 
| skills | or “abilities ‘that y we = orliiunly think of as oe 
abilities. In Stenquist’s*® early work, it was found that a 
series of mechanical tests showed average correlations with 
each other in the neighborhood of .65. Such high inter- 
correlations can be explained only in terms of a general factor 
operating in all of the tests. The work of Cox® also supports 
the concept of a general factor in operations in which the 
subject is called upon to deal mentally with. mechanical 
movements. 


In support of the ‘contrary idea—that most. mechanical ae! 
tasks are essentially different from one another and conse- 
quently call for a specific type of mechanical ability—-Viteles®! 
mentions specifically the work of Perrin,§? Muscio,™ and | 


Seashore.*4 However, a comparison of ae kinds of tests — 
used by Stenquist and Cox, on the one hand, and Perrin, 
-Muscio, and Seashore, on the other, reveals that the tests 
-employed by the former men deal primarily with mental — 

comprehension or understanding of mechanical principles, 
o whereas those used by the latter group are © primarily tests of | 


i ‘ahveapiaamehanseinleriaiveserkctoiiane 


SL. Stenquist, aeecses of Atehanieal Ability,’ Columbia Univer- 
sity Contributions to Edueation (1923), No. 130. | | 
8 Cox, op. cit. 
8M, 8, Viteles, I Wheel Pophobay, (W. W. Navin & Co., 1932). . 
| RAL, Perrin, ‘‘An Experimental Study of Motor Ability,” J iernal of — 
Experimental Psychology , LV (1921), pp. 24-56, 
88 B, Museio, “Motor Capacity with Special Reference to Vocational G uid- 
ance,” British Journal of Psychology, XIII (1922), pp. 157-184, iy, 
4 R, H. Seashore, ‘Stanford Motor Skills Unit,” Psychological M onographs, 





- XXXIX (1928), pp. 51-66, and “Individual Differences ir in Motor =" Jour- i. | 


wal ee General # Povohetogy, 3 at G80); Pp. Se-e6, 
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muscular co-ordination or dexterity. In view of this marked 
difference in the nature of the tests themselves, it is not. 
surprising that different conclusions concerning the existence 
of a general factor were reached. In the mental aspects of 
mechanical ability, that is, in the understanding of mechanical 
principles, there seems to be considerable evidence for the 
existence of a general factor, which, when present, will enable 
the applicant to perform well on most or all tests of mechanical. 
comprehension. But in the manipulative aspects of muscular 
performance, we most certainly agree with Seashore’s con- 
clusion that ‘‘the independence of skills measured by these 
[motor] _ tests argues against any theory of general motor 
ability.’ 7] | 
AX ‘consideration of the skills demanded of the industrial 
tradesman or skilled machine operator indicates that this 
employee usually succeeds or fails in proportion to his training 
and general mechanical comprehension, not in proportion to 
his basie dexterity, This fact does not mean that successful 

tradesmen do not need skilled movements, but it does mean 

that such muscular co-ordination as may be needed can be 
_ developed by the majority of tradesmen in training and that 
it is a lack of mechanical comprehension, rather than inability 
to develop the muscular aspects of the job, that may prevent 
them from becoming really proficient in this line of work. 
This conclusion was also reached by Harrell,** who concluded 
that mechanical ability consists principally in the ability to 
visualize certain aspects of the job and only to a negligible 
extent in muscular dexterity. ,For this reason, tests such as. 
the Bennett, Stenquist, O’ eae: Revised Minnesota Paper 
“ Form Board, and the Purdue Mechanical Adaptability Test 
are more serviceable in selecting apprentices for the several 
trades than are tests of muscular co-ordination or dexterity. | 
Tt is — a. that any one of the above tests can 





bein pone ive 


a W. ‘Harrell, “Testing the Abilities of Textile Workers,” State t Bgincering 
ment t Station ulin, Ceorvia, I I T (1940), p Pp. 14, 
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be used as a substitute for the others. As mentioned in their 
respective descriptions, these tests differ markedly in content, 
and these differences often result in one or another of the tests 
being adapted to specific industrial jobs. In evaluating these 
tests for any specific purpose it is necessary to determine 
experimentally which type of test correlates with known 
ability on the job in question. Any company contemplating 
the use of mechanical comprehension tests should carry on 
sufficient experimentation in its own plant to be sure that the 
tests used are actually measuring what is desired in the 
employee. The following sampling of studies of this type 
illustrates what may be expected of these tests if care is used 
~ in their selection and validation. 


Uses of Mechanical Ability Tests. 


Selection of pressmen and machine operators 
Hall** has reported a study in which the relationship was 


determined between scores on the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board Test and ratings of skill of 89 job and cylinder pressman 


apprentices. A correlation of .58 was found between test — 
scores and rated job ability. It was also found that 70 per 
cent of the inferior workers obtained test scores below 45, 
whereas only 6 per cent of the workers of average skill and— 
5 per cent of those of superior skill received scores below 45. 
Hall concludes from this investigation that this test may 
profitably be used as one tool in the selection of pressman 
apprentices. 

~ Shartle*’ has iad sitnilarly Eavarable: results from a 
battery of tests designed to select electrical troublemen. 
Shartle’s final battery consisted of six tests, several of which 
were similar in general content to the mechanical ability tests 
described i in 1 the preceding section. His results show that the 


isteach uaipisendbanrtsin ions 


: % OQ. M. Hall, “An Aid to the Selection of Bieiesan Apprentices, oe Personnel 
Journal, TX (1930), pp. 77-85. 
— &C.L. Shartle, “A Selection Test ‘for Electrical Troublemen, } Eerazang | 
| Journal, ALT A882),-p pp. ate : 
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scores on this test battery correlated .67 with foremen’s 
ratings of ability on the job. — 

In an unpublished study by the author, a correlation of 
A7 was found between scores on the Bennett Test of Mechani- 
eal Comprehension and foremen’s ratings of job performance 
for a group of forty-seven paper machine operators. <A 


xx x Xxx x 


SUPERVISORS' RATINGS OF OFERATORS 
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20 
SCORE ON BENNETT TEST OF MECHANICAL 
COMPREHENSION 


Fie. 32—Relation between score on Bennett Test of eoiatical | Comprehension 
and rated ability of paper machine Operators, 


aihereeann showing the relationship between rated job 
performance and test scores for this group is shown i in Figure 
32. Although the relationship as revealed in this scattergram 
is far from perfect, it will be noted that a critical score set 
anywhere between thirty and fifty items correct will divide 
the employees so that those scoring above the critical score 
will include a definitely higher percentage of high-ability 
ee than will be found among those oe below the 
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critical score. For example, ten of the eleven employees 
testing above fifty-one on this test are in the top half of the 
distribution according to rated performance on the job. 
Harrell®® reports a similar study of the relationship between 
mechanical ability test scores and the job performance of 
cotton mill machine fixers. In this investigation it was 
found that a fifteen-item adaptation of the Stenquist test 
showed a correlation of .42 with foremen’s ratings of the job 
performance of the employees. | a. | | 
— Ina study of power sewing machine operators conducted 
by Otis,®® it was found that a battery of tests which included 
the Minnesota Paper Form Board Test yielded a multiple cor- 
relation of .57 against the quality of work of these operators. | 
An investigation with the Purdue Mechanical Assembly 
Test showed that this test correlated .55 with supervisors’ 
ratings of machinists and machinists’ helpers in one plant. 
In another plant, a correlation of .35 was found between the 
test scores and ratings of machinist apprentices by their | 
instructors. | | Pe 
A study using the Purdue Mechanical Adaptability Test® 
on a group of fourteen refrigerator plant mechanics and main- a 
tenance men resulted in the scattergram shown in Figure 33. 
In this study, the rank order correlation between test scores | 
and ratings was 81. | | | | 
In another study using the Purdue Mechanical Adaptabil- 
ity Test, 46 machine operators from a screw manufacturing 
company were rated by supervision for their proficiency on 
_, (the job. A chart showing the percentage of superior opera-_ 
“ tors receiving superior ratings among groups scoring succes- | 


88 W, Harrell, “The Validity of Certain Mechanical Ability Tests for Select- 
ing Cotton Mill Machine Fixers,” Journal of Social Psychology, VIII (1937), 
- pp. 270-282. Se eg as bs kG | 
88 JL, Otis, “The Prediction of Success in Power Sewing Machine Operat- 
 ing,’? Journal of Applied Psychology, XXII (1988), pp. 350-366. | 
Graney, op, ci, Aras | ert ae ee a ae oe 
8G, HL Lawshe, Jr., Irene Semanek, and Joseph Tiffin, “The Purdue 
-- Mechanical Adaptability Test,’ Journal of Applied Psychology, XXX (1946), 
Oo ey WAGE et ee ed PM aig 
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RATING 





70 75 80 85 90 95 100 105 IO 15 120 


MECHANICAL ADAPTABILITY TEST SCORE 


Fia. 33—Relation between seores on Purdue Mechan- 
ical Adaptability Test and rated ability of 14 refrigerator 
plant mechanics and maintenance men, 
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60 65 70 90 


MINIMUM AGGEPTABLE MECHANICAL ‘ 
ADAPTABILITY TEST SCORE 


Fra. 34-——Per centage of automatic screw machine operators who 
are rated ‘high’ when successively higher test scores on the Purdue — 
Mechanical Adaptability Test are used. | | 


75 80 85 95 


sively higher on tha Purdue Mecisnicel Adnataiaity: Test 3 is 
shown in Figure 34. This chart indicates that of men scoring 
60 or more (a group that included all the operators), only 
37 per cent were rated superior, while among operators scoring 
95 or above, ¢ 65 per cent were rated superior operators. ee 
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Senin and J ohnson® report an investigation on the 
selection of welders in which they found a correlation of .66 
between the ability of the men and their scores on the Bennett 
Test of Mechanical Comprehension. Shuman has reported 
two studies® in which significant correlations were found 
between ability of both employees and supervisors in an 


airplane engine and propeller plant and their scores on the 


Bennett Test and Minnesota Paper Form Board. In scoring 
both operators and supervisors in these studies, Otis Mental 


Ability Test scores were also found significantly related to 


job success. 


Selection of students for vocational training 


Tests of mechanical ability or comprehension are not 
limited in their application to the machine operating and 

maintenance jobs of modern industry. A number of investi- 
~ gations have shown that such tests are ideally suited to be a 


part of an aptitude test battery for the prediction of success 


_ in several types of vocational training. For example, Laycock 


and eer have reported a a test eehe onsisting | 


Examination, the Cox Mechanical ASutide Test, the Min- 
- nesota Paper Form Board Test, and a questionnaire covering _ 


interest in physical science gave a multiple correlation of 
-66 with later achievement in engineering courses. 

From such investigations as these we may safely conclude 

that mechanical aptitude or comprehension tests furnish a 


real aid to the employment manager in the selection of 


_ employees for a wide variety of industrial jobs. In general, 
esa tests do not ee the same capacities or abilities 


62 R. ng Matas. and dD, L. coe A secatoia eat of tai naceata* for 


Selecting and Placing. Factory E mployees,” Advanced M anagement, xX (1945), 
pp. 113-120, | 


J, T. Shuman, “The Value of Aptitude Tests for Supervisory Workers in 





the Aircraft. Engine and_ Propeller foes tries,” Journal @ AL 
es (1945), pp. 156-160 and pp. 185 190. | 7 


ppl ted P sychology, 
G4 * Layeoek and os. bis ‘et. yD as i 
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that are measured by general mental ability tests, as evidenced 
by the fact that a study conducted in the Hawthorne works 
of the Western Electric Plant®® shows a correlation, for 749 
employees, of only .39 between the Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability and the Minnesota Paper Form Board 
Test. . This does not mean that one should adopt the either- 
or philosophy of using a mental ability test or a mechanical 
comprehension test. Rather it means that one should use in 
proper combination whatever tests have been found indi- 
vidually to relate to success on the job in question. 


What. Mechanical Aptitude Tests Should Be Used 


The remarks made on page 87 relative to the choice of a 
suitable intelligence test for any given job apply also to the 
choice of a mechanical aptitude test. 

The several available mechanical aptitude tests differ in 
content, emphasis, extent to which they measure aptitude or 
- immediate knowledge, and in several other respects. As a 
result of these differences, the several tests are of quite 
; ter vee for different _ of ee No one om 
| ccledting a fae a ae ‘ob, iheub sarefully 
_ studying the relationship between test scores of employees on 
that job and their actual job success. The fact that several 
tests of mechanical aptitude are available increases the 
chances that at least one of these will be suitable for any 
specified purpose if a sufficient study of the job is made to 
locate the proper test. With experience, one can make a 
reasonably judicious choice from a careful study of the job 
and an analysis of the content of the various tests available. 

‘But such a choice should always be checked by correlating 

the test scores against actual success on the job; and the final 

decision as to whether or not the test is to be used should be 
_ based upon the size of this correlation rather than upon a, 
: subjective judgment as to the suitability of the test. | 


a + Western Electric Cotman: a ” ‘cit. 































; 
Dexterity, Manipulative, and ; 
Achievement Tests . ee ae 


A PREVIOUSLY dicwaseed principle of testing is that usually 
‘no single test is sufficient for prediction of Job success. Just 
as most jobs call for a combination of aptitudes, so adequate 
placement calls for a combination of psychological tests. 
In addition to determining the mental ability or mechanical 
aptitude requirements of a job, it is often necessary to deter- 
mine the amount of muscular co-ordination, bodily dexterity, 
and aptitude for manipulative work the job requires. 


t Dexterity Not Related to Mental Ability or Bodily 
Measurements sins © 


Dexterity and mental ability 


The measurement of dexterity requires entirely different 
kinds of tests from those used for measurement of mental 
ability. The layman often assumes that the person who is 
‘clever with his head”’ is also ‘‘clever with his hands,” and_ 
that the individual who is high in mental ability is likely to be 
equally high in bodily dexterity, muscular co-ordination, and 

aputude: for learning skilled movements. Such is not the 

case. Numerous investigations have shown that the correla- 

tion bet ween muscular skills and mental skills is very close to | 
ro. This circumstance, of course, d does not mean that the 

individual who is above average in one is likely to be below 

: average in the other; but it does mean that it is impossible to 

predict whether : an individual want is ane in one will. be high, 

| a 198 ee 
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average, or low, in the other. In an investigation of the 
Western Electric Company,! the correlation between the 
Q’Connor Finger Dexterity Test (described on page 124) and 
the Otis Mental Ability Test was found to be .07. The 
correlation between the Hayes Pegboard (another dexterity 
test described on page 125) and the Otis Test was found to be 
zero. Each of these correlations was based on test scores of 
749 employees. These results are typical of the results of 
many similar investigations. They prove that one cannot. 
measure finger or hand dexterity by means of a mental test, 
nor mental ability by means of a dexterity test. If one wishes 
to determine how much dexterity an applicant possesses, he 
Wily measure oe dexterity by means of a dexterity test. 


Dexterity and bodily measurements _ 

‘Neither is there any relation between anthropometric 
measurements and dexterity. Some employment managers 
judge the dexterity of an applicant by examining his hands 
and fingers; but when careful anthropometric measurements 
are made and the results correlated against the measured 
dexterity of the applicants, no significant relationships have 
been found. This conclusion was reached by Griffitts? and 
has been corroborated by other investigators. Perhaps in 
extreme cases, where an applicant has fingers that are stiff or 
very stubby, one could predict from an examination of his 
hands that he would probably be low in finger dexterity; but 































in the great majority of cases such a judgment would be no — 


more than a guess. What an applicant can do with his hands, 
- not the appearance of the hands, determines his qualifications 
for a manual dexter ity job. 


‘ean 


| tl “VAmalyaie of 1 935-87 oc in Selecting New Men for Shop beni. 
- Privately Printed nee (Western Electric Company, Hawthorne Plant, — 
1989.) : 
a H. Griffitts, “The Relation. Bei ween Anthropometric Measures and, 
o Manual Dexterity," J hehioes . A Palen Fens, XX a ee, a Li cack ; 
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, | . Typical Dexterity Tests ae 
The O'Connor Finger Dexterity Test® | 


This test, illustrated in Figure 35, is a widely used manipu- 
lative test. The equipment for giving the Finger Dexterity 
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9 drill. The diameter of the holes is .196 inch; they are spaced 
4 inch apart, thus forming ten rows of ten holes each. © 
After a brief period of preliminary instruction the applicant 
is asked to fill the board—three pins to a hole—as quickly as 
possible. The frequency distributions shown in Figure 9, 
page 14, were obtained by means of the O’Connor Finger 
Dexterity Test. These distributions show that the time 
required to fill the board varies from around five to fifteen 





Fig, 36-—-The Hayes Pegboard. | 






minutes, depending upon the amount of finger dexterity pos- 
sessed by the applicant. The reliability of the test, obtained 
by correlating the first half against the second half, is .98. A 
number of investigations showing the practical applications 
of this test in industrial situations are discussed on pages 
1322134. (ee ee 


Tk 








e Hayes Pegboard* — 


This test, illustrated in Figure 36, also measures finger 
xterity but involves, in additior lement of hand and 
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arm co-ordination. The board contains two rows of 26 holes, 


The rows are one inch apart and the holes in each row are 
spaced one-half inch apart. Hach hole is .125 inch in diam- 
eter. The two boxes containing the pins each have inside 
measurements of 23 inches by 14 inches by 1 inch. The pins 
are 14 inches long and 15 inch in diameter. The center of 


the top hole in each row is $ of an inch from the closest inside 


edge of the pin box. 
~The acreeesuen of the test calls for a brief (ten ¢ or 


| Ban nine trials: of. ‘one-half’ minute eae These nine trials 
are arranged as shown in Table 12. 


The score on this testis the total number of pins placed 


during the 44 minutes of actual testing time distributed in the 
nine trials summarized in Table 12. Specific studies in which 
this test has been found of value in placement are discussed 
on page 136-137, 
“TABLE 12 
SEQUENCE OF TRIALS in ADMINISTERING THE Hayes Prasoarp 


Trial Time | Description | 
Le } minute Placing pins from right box in right row with right hand. 
2 } minute Placing pins from left box in left row with left hand, 
3 } minute © Simultaneously placing pins from right box in right row 
with right hand and from left box in left row with 
| | left hand. 
4 $ minute Placing pins from right box in right row with right hand, 
5 4 minute Placing pins from left box in left row with left hand. 
6 ; minute Simultaneously placing pins from right box in right row 
with right hand and from left box in left row with left — 
ee hand. 
F } minute Placing pins from right box in right row with right hand. | 
8  $ minute Placing pins from left box in left row with left hand. 
9  } minute Simultaneously placing pins from right box in right row 
, 7 with right hand and from ball box i in left row with left — 
eo te ba | hand, 
| rene Pegboard! 


‘This test, which is. ‘Mustrated. in 1 Ke 
| separately bw 0 basi « aapects: as ma ) 
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assembly of a series of pin-collar-washer arrangements 
measures five finger dexterity of the type measured by the 
O’Connor Finger Dexterity Test. The placing of pins into a 
series of holes measures manual dexterity of the type involved 





| Fre. 37--P rdue Pegboard. | hea 





e Hayes Pegboard. These two measurements may be 
obtained with the same board and require only 24 minutes of 
testing time. The Purdue Pegboard results in separate 
measurements for right hand, left hand, and both hands. © 

_ A further advantage of the Purdue Pegboard is that it 
can be given to ten or more persons simultaneously. — All that 
is required for sucl 














! Gi ‘group testing is a test board for each 
person and the careful attention of the test administrator.® 








In one industrial employment office this test has been successfully given 
by as examiner at the rate of fifty applicants per hour. t boards 
multaneously in this office, Sree i 
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Purdue Hand Precision Test | : 

This test, which deals particularly with precision of hand 
movement, is illustrated in Figure 38. The applicant punches 
a stylus successively into holes that are uncovered by a 
rotating shutter at the rate of 126 holes per minute. The 
vered are .5 inch in diameter and are located on the 
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contact t- with the side of a hole or the shutter. The test 
consists of a two-minute period of punching w hich follows 
immediately and without interruption after the practice 
period. The score is the number of seconds of contact time 
(contact of stylus with side of hole or shutter) occurring during 
the two-minute testing period. The score measures inaccu- 


racy; thus the larger the figure, the poorer the score. Studies 
in which this test has ‘‘come through” are summarized on 


page 306. 
MacQuarrie Peak for Mechanical Ability’ 


The dexterity tests described above are instrumental and 
all but. oo Purdue Pegboard must be given individually. 


| START 


x 


ho Tracing: Applicant draws a line from start” to X without crossing a vertical line. 


~ OCOOCOOOOO 


- Detting: Applicant places three dots in each eirele as quickly as possible. 








Copying Applicant reproduces the drawings by connec ine the appropriate dots in 
7 the area to the right of each drawing. . ma 





2 


Fra, 39-~-Several parts of the MacQuar rie Test for Mechanical Ability: | This test | 
is essentially a group test of muscular co-ordination and contr ol. | Oo 


| T. W. Macquarie, MacQuarti Test. for Mechanical ADIN. « ‘alifornia 
Test patents; 18). S | oe : | : 
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This is true of most dexterity tests. A few are of the paper- 
and-pencil type and are therefore adapted to group testing. 
Of these, one of the most serviceable is the MacQuarrie Test 
for Mechanical Ability. Several parts of this test are 
illustrated in Figure 39. The test measures speed and 
accuracy of tracing, tapping, dotting, copying, letter location, 
block identification, and visual pursuit. The first three of the - 
parts deal primarily with manual dexterity. The several 
parts may be scored separately, which makes it possible to 
correlate each part against a criterion and determine the 
optimal weighting of the parts for any Specific type of pre- 
dictive use. | 


Minnesota Rate of Manipuletion Test® 


This test consists of 58 round blocks 144 inches in diame- 
ter and ¢ of an inch thick, and a board approximately 3 feet 
long and a foot wide containing 58 holes, each 14 inches 
in diameter. ‘Two tests may be given with this equipment, — 
namely, the placing test and the turning test. The placing 


test requires that all the blocks be placed in the holes in the © 
board. The turning test requires that all the blocks be turned 

over. In addition to the early descriptions of this test, later 
work on norms and a modified method of administration have. 
been published, reepectively, by Cook and rein and ae 
Jurgensen.?® 


Other dexterity tests 


A dexterity test a worked well in placing apes on 
the job of looping in the hosiery nStUREY ake use of a 


stomata 


eH. J. Green, I. R. Beriuasi, D. G. Paterson, and M. R Trabue, “A Manual 
of Selected Occupational Tests,” Bulletin of the Employment Stabilization 
Research Institute II, (1933), pp. 59-85. 

*D. W. Cook and M. F, Barre, “The Effect of Specialized Industrial Norms 





= 2 on. the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation. Test as a Selective Instrument in | 
vee ae Procedure,”’ Journal of Bpried Psychology, AXVI (1942), pp. 785- . 
792 
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grooved pegboard. This test calls for a board containing five 
rows of five holes each. The holes are .125 inch in diameter 
and are spaced $ inch apart. On one side of each hole a 
groove has been cut. The location of these grooves is varied 
randomly from one hole to another. Each of the pins to go 
wn the holes has a key along one edge so that the pin may be 
inserted in the hole only when the key and groove are located 
‘correctly with respect to each other. This test is referred to 
as the Purdue Grooved Pegboard. The test is scored by 
determining the average time required to fill the board for 
the third and fourth trials of four that are allowed. 

Many other tests of dexterity, muscular co-ordination, or 
manipulative ability are available. Some of these are 
specifically adapted to certain jobs and are of little value for 
other types of placement. Others have been found suitable 
as placement tests for several different kinds of jobs. Before 
‘accepting any one of these tests as suitable for any given job, 
one should be sure the test actually “comes through”’ in an 

evaluation of the type described on pages 52-62. The names 
and sources of some of the more commonly used tests of this 
type are summarized in Table 13. 3 


The Uses of Dexterity Tests 
It has been amply proved both by experiment and experi- 
ence that the finger and manual dexterity of applicants, as 
well as their muscular co-ordination, is revealed much more — 
accurately by dexterity tests than by any other procedure — 





























that may be used at the time of placement. As Hurt?! has : 7 


said, ‘Remarkable differences among individuals have been — 
revealed by these tests, differences which a simple interview 
would never have brought to light.” The magnitude of these 








differences in the case of finger dexterity has already been 


indicated by Figure 9 on page 14. It remains now to discuss 


u J, Hurt, “Evaluating Applicants by Dexterity Testing,” Employment Serv-. = 


tee News, VI (1080), pp. 7-8. 
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the relation between dexterity, as measured by such tests, and 
2 efficiency on the job after the employees have been Sieced. 


Finger dextedtya in watch making 


Candee and Blum” have reported a study of the ee | 
between finger and tweezer dexterity and the efficiency of 
workers in a watch factory. They found a statistically 
significant difference between aver age scores on the O’Connor 
Finger Dexterity Test of the superior and mediocre workers, 
This relationship is represented by a correlation of .26 between 
foremen’s ratings and test scores. The fact that the obtained 
correlation was no higher was due, in all probability, to the 
unreliability of the foremen’s ratings. However, even with a 
validity coefficient of .26, the test will have real value as a 
placement device if a sufficiently small selection ratio is 
utilized. A tweezer dexterity test’* (a similar test in which a 
pair of tweezers instead of the fingers is used in placing the 
pins), on the other hand, showed practically no relationship 
with foremen’s ratings. One might conclude, a priori, that — 
since much of the work in a watch factory is done with a pair 
of tweezers, a test involving tweezer dexterity would be a more 


desirable test for this type of work than one involving finger 


dexterity. The experimental facts, however, support the 

opposite conclusion. This case will serve to illustrate again 

the fact that tests should not be accepted merely because of 

logical considerations in the absence of experiments which 
clearly show whether they will or will not i works for the job i in 

| question. - 


" Finger dexterity in small assembly on 








A study of the O’Connor Finger Dexterity Test in selecting 
; electrical fixture assemblers and radio assemblers has been 


"aimee cass apts reancmeant atest e 


. % B. Candee and M. Blum, “Report of a Study Done in a Wateh Backer, 
_ Journal of Applied Psychology, AXXI (1987), pp. 572-582. 
* For reference and source of this test, see t Fable 13 on page 188. 
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reported by Tiffin and Greenly.'4 In the case of electrical 
fixture assemblers, after experience on the job had been ruled 
out by partial correlation, the test scores were found to cor- 
relate with productivity, as indicated by earnings, to the 
extent of .22, and to correlate with general efficiency as 
indicated by merit ratings to the extent of .33. Although 
these validity coefficients are not so high as might be desired, 
the statistical chances are ninety-eight out of one hundred 
that even the lower one represents a real relationship between 
the test scores and production. If the selection ratio is kept 
small, say in the neighborhood of .10, one may reasonably 
expect the test to be of definite value 1 in placing employees on 
this job. 

In the case of radio assemblers, no objective criterion of 


employee success was available because the wiring of a radio is 


a line assembly job and the operators are paid on a straight 
hourly basis. In the absence of differential earnings, pooled 
ratings of the employees by four raters (the department — 
foreman, line foreman, former line foreman, and personnel — 
manager) were used as the criterion of employee efficiency. | 
These pooled ratings had a reliability of .77. With experience _ 
on the job held constant by partial correlation, the correlation — 
between these pooled ratings and finger dexterity test scores 
was .27. It might be added that a composite test score 
obtained by combining the finger dexterity scores with scores — 
on the hand precision test (see Figure 38), visual acuity, and 
color perception gave a multiple correlation of | -60 with rated 
efficiency on the job. — 


Dexterity on other jobs 


An experiment showing the value of dexterity tests in 
_ selecting coil winders, operators of punch presses (and similar 
: machines), ela of insulation machines, and Dench hands ; 


letersi rami enane term. 


u Foudls Tiffin and R. i Greenly, ' i ieee Selection Tests for EI toctrical : 
Fixture Assemblers and Radio Assemblers, Journal - Auge ee 7 





- XXUI oe PP. 240-263. 
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thas been reported by Hayes.“ Hayes used two dexterity 
tests—the Hayes Pegboard and the O’Connor Finger Dexter- 
ity Test. A scoring system which combined the two test 
scores, with weights determined by their respective relations 
‘to job success, was worked out for each of the jobs studied. 
The criterion of success in the case of machine operators was 
output during the first eight weeks on the job. The reliability 
coefficients for this criterion for the three types of machine 
operators were as follows: | | 
7 | Reliability of — 
| the Criterion 
Cail. Windies hoses ae twle oss hed ies Geet Choe .78 


Operators of Punch Presses and Similar Machines......... 81 
Operators of Insulation Machines. ........5.66 60s sees OF 


The criterion for bench hands was the supervisors’ estimates 
of whether the employees were quick, fair, or slow learners, 
‘based on the percentage of standard tasks, which had been 
set up for the bench-work jobs, attained during the first 
month. The reliability of this criterion for the four-week 
period was .89. | | | 
| The results of Hayes’ experiments are summarized in four 

charts, Figures 40-43. In each of these figures, the key 
- identifies the proportion of employees who were quick, slow, 
- or fair learners, or who did not complete the training. In each 
case the employees were divided into six groups according to 
the composite score on the pegboard dexterity tests at the 
time of hiring. Throughout these results, for all four types — 
of jobs studied, there were, among employees scoring high on 
the tests, a relatively large proportion of quick learners and 
a relatively small proportion of learners who were average or 
slow, or who did not finish the training period. These 
results are sufficiently clear-cut to justify the use of the dex-. 
- terity tests as an aid in selecting employees for the jobs 

ORC ede ec a oe ee = 
A thorough “follow-up” study of the value of dexterity — 





«Spee att eterna rntetaonieeip 


18 Hayes, op. cil 
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tests (as well as certain other tests) in the selection of male 
mployees for a variety of occupations has been carried on in 
the Hawthorne Works of the Western Electric Company.'® 
In this ee 749 of the men hired between October 1, 1935, 
and April 30, 1937, were given a battery of four tests, two 
_of which were the O’Connor Finger Dexterity Test and the 
Hayes Pegboard. The essential procedure of the study 
consisted in “follow-up” analyses of the work history of these 
employees to determine what facts about this work history 
could have been predicted in a better-than-chance manner 
from a knowledge of the test scores at the time of hiring. 

As there was some variation in the average score on 
certain tests from. one three-month period, or quarter, to 
another during the six quarters in which the study was con- 
ducted, it was necessary to exclude the effect of this time 
factor in analyzing the results. This was done by separating 
the records into six quarter-year periods, according to the 
quarter in which the man entered the company. The anal- 
yses were made separately for the men in each quarter and 
the final result obtained by later combining these results. — 


e 









Table 14 shows the differences in several criteria of job — 


performance between employees testing above and below 
average on the dexterity tests. In evaluating the results 
summarized in this table, it should be kept in mind that the — 
test scores were filed shortly after the employees were hired. 
The scores could in no way have influenced the judgment of 
supervisors in determining those criteria of job Portormans 
1 which judgment is a factor. 
In os le M Raed ‘column Veco Pe 






1p Geno on nthe average, to the o-etng employee 
eral criteria of a success, nenh 
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. Tnerease in weekly earnings since em- 


Per cent of persons without accidents 
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| of chance that the high-testing employees on the Hayes 
Pegboard excel the employees — below average on this 
test in six out of the seven er iteria. 


TABLE | 
DEXTERITY Test SCORES RELATED TO en Mer ASURES oF Jon PERFORM- 
ANCE © 





G’dornaii FINGER epee ae 
DEXTERITY gear (| BAYES: FEGROARD 


CRITERION 


Setter ti creme rire tenner aerneertoenalinanini eerie matin ae yen ens mabnesteteg ee ara erhansstmanay ne menauste Nes WATNt™ #4 


| 
High tow Diff, * ac High | Low | itr . 


Per cent of persons who have left the 
company for reasons other than 


~pedigmation. clic n.i vii loses es 32.8 143.6 |+10.8 | 34.2 141.6 +7.4 
Personnel Rating (1937) eeeeis pecs 75.9 (72.8 | + 3. 1 | 76.1 (72.6 43.5 





“4 i 

ployment (Piece rate employees). . $9. 91:89. 54] + $. 37 $10.1 1089. 36, +. 74 
| 
| 








| appease | in weekly earnings since em- [ 
ployment (Day rate employ ees). ..|/$5.24'$5.43)-— $.19 $5.54/85 14 4%. 40 
Progress in Labor Grade since em- oe ee | = 
| ployment ee ee nee ee 16.78) — 02) 82) .72.+ 10 





_. since employment.. 
Per cent of persons without an 1 iinesa 


47.3 ee + 1.9 | 45.8 |47.4 |-1.6 
i ‘sines exnployment. raat 





ee Bo ae $8.8 (87.7 jets 


[ 


| 
| 





| * A plus value is given to the difference if it indicates that the high-testing em- 
mee are more favorable on the criterion. 


The results with the O’Connor I Finger Dexterity Test are 
in general not quite so favorable, but this test seems to be even 


better than the Hayes Pegboard in selecting employees who _ 


are not likely to leave the company for ‘‘reasons other than 

resignation,” that is, not likely to be laid off. The difference — 
_ between the 43.6 per cent of low-testing employees and 32.8 | 
per cent of high-testing employees who left the employ of the - | 





- company for reasons other than resignation is significant from 






a statistical viewpoint. One may safely conclude that by 
using these simple dexterity tests as an aid in placing employ- | 
ae ees, persons will hb e plbowe d Wao, will bdee to aby longer on 1 the | 
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job, who will be considered the best employee s by their 
superiors, who will show more rapid increases In piece-rat e 
or daily earnings, who will progress more rapidly in labor 
grade, and who will be at least. no more likely to experience 
accidents or sickness than persons placed without the tests, | 

A number of other organizations have found tests of 


dexterity and muscular. co-ordination helpful in the placing 
of employees on certain types of jobs. Typic al of such 
investigations is a series of studies by Drake!’ in the selection 
of inspectors for t the Eagle Pencil Company. Most of the 
vate a a ake ones are ne the jor ceva type, 
_ thoug 

sue i ax aa eon a ae One new aca tuat 
test described by Drake has a reliability of .92 and a validity 
of .59.. A test having a validity coefficient as high as .59 is of 
considerable value even when it is not possible to work with 
a low-seleet tion ratio. 7 


with ithe r natin eae rated ie success OF. pac an ak : 


wrappers in a department store and scores made on the 
Minnesota Placing and Turning Test. They found the 
ratings to be correlated .35 and .27, respectively, with 
the placing and turning scores on the test. - 
Blum'® has published a study in which both production 
records and supervisor’s ratings of sewing machine operators 
were correlated with scores made on the MacQuarrie Test 
for Mechanical Ability and an ingenious test, similar to a work 
sample, known as the Blum Sewing Machine Test. He 
- found that parts of the MacQuarrie Test were significantly 
Pphaniciet to production records, and that the Blum Sewing 


xt en cesta a 


Le C. A. Drake, “ Aptitude Tests Help Yeu Hire, de Factory M anagement and 
Maintenance, XCV (1987), pp. 55-37. 

48M. Bhim and B. Candee, “The Selection of Department Store Packers 

and Wrappers with the Aid of Certain Psychological Te ests,” J ournal of A pplied 

elegy, XXV (1941), pp. 76-85. | 

L. Blum, “Selection of Sewing Machine Operators,” Journal of Applied 

x Vil oN: pp. 35-40. 
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~ Machine Test (which is described in his report) i is also signifi- 
cantly related to job success. _ 

Another illustration of the Beactieal cstsetiveneee of a 
dexterity test in selecting employees i is the case discussed in 
an earlier chapter (page 79) of loopers in a hosiery mill. 
- It will be remembered that a dexterity test alone provided 
~ the means of markedly reducing the learning cost a employees 

on this job. | | 

An unpublished study on thee use of the Purdue Peghoar d 
with employees on an operation known as quilling in a textile 





PRODUCTION INDEX — 





tz 
| MINIMUM ACCEPTABLE PUROUE PEGBOARD ASSEMBLY SCORE 


‘Fra. 44—Job performance of “quillers’’ in relation to succes- 
sively higher scores on the assembly part of the Purdue Pegboard. 
(From data supplied by courtesy of Burlington Mills Corporation, 
ene et NW. 0.) 


mill resulted in the curve plotted i in. Figure 44, Pr oduction 
indices of twenty-eight operators of approximately equal 
experience were obtained. In Figure 44, these production 
indices are plotted against minimum assembly scores on the 

Purdue Pegboard. As the curve shows, among the operators — 
- seoring nine or above (a category including all the operators) 


the: average production index was 94; with successively 


higher minimum scores, the adic production index was 
) also successively higher. _ oa * 

--In_ using dexterity tests, it is. particularly important bo. 
keep in mind the fact that a test that at first sight se. ems ideal 
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for a given job may not “‘come through’ in practice; while 
one that does not seem to be so satisfactory may produce 
results much more highly related to success on the job. This 
need for caution in the selection of tests is amply proved by 
such reports as those of Ghiselli?? on experimental work done 
ee th | package wrappers and inspec tor-packers, 


i 


Selection of apprentices 

Trade apprentices need much more than capacity for 
developing the manipulative aspects of their trade. Thev 
need, first of all, capacity for learning the fund of knowl edge 
that is required of an expert tradesman. This capacity is 
better measured by tests of mental ability and mechanical 
comprehension than by tests of dexterity and muscular 
co-ordination. Yet, in spite of the fundamental import ance 
of these mental capac ities, the element of dexterity is also of 
some importance in achieving success as a trade apprentice. 
Allen,*! for example, reports that a battery of seven tests 


covering intelligence, mechanical aptitude, mechanieal ; ability, ar 
and dexterity was found of value in selecting boys who are 


able to make satisfactory progress in learning the various 
skilled trades. While three of the four elements measured in 
this study deal with the mental aspects of the trainees, it is 
significant to note that dexterity also was of some importance. 
In a later study, Allen and Smith** report that the same 
battery of tests showed a correlation of .82 between scores 
obtal ned bef ore training and after training. The significance 

this f 3 is ek mach ¢ ae may ee us ed wee cone | 








ad E. E, Ghiselli, “T ests for the Selection of Inspector-Packers, ” a of 

Applied Psychology, XXVI (1942), pp. 468-476, and “The Use of the Minne. _ 
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time of hiring will not pe significantly modified by training 
-on the job. 
The preceding taiion has been largely concerned with 
dexterity tests alone. In actual practice, the most effective 
use of any program of tests usually involves a combination of 
several types of tests, as in the work of Allen and Smith just 
described. Typical of such combinations or batteries is the 
group of tests proposed by Otis** for the selection of power 
sewing machine operators. Otis followed the customary 
procedure of correlating a large number of tests, each indi- 
vidually against a criterion of job success, and then determin- 
ing which combination of the original tests best predicted the 
— eriterion. He used separate criteria for quality of work and 
quantity of work, and found that a somewhat different 
battery should be used in predicting these two phases of job 
performance. A battery consisting of the Minnesota Voca- 
tional Test for Clerical Workers’* (name comparison), 
- Poppelreuter Tracing Test*® (time score), the Poppelreuter 
Weaving Test?® (paper folding test), the Minnesota Spatial 
: Relations*” (time score), and Minnesota Paper Form Board 
 'Test,28 Forms A and B, gave a multiple correlation of .57 
with the quality of work of the sewing machine operators. 
In predicting the quantity of work produced by these opera- 
tors, he found that the O’Connor Tweezer Dexterity Test, 
the Poppelreuter Tracing Test (time score), the O’Connor 
Finger Dexterity Test, the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation — 
Test, and the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers | 
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(number comparison) gave a multiple correlation of .64 with 
the actual amount of work produced by the employees. It 
is interesting to note that the Tweezer and Finger Dexterity 
Tests are both of value in selecting the most rapid sewing 
machine operators, but are of no help in selecting the indi- 
viduals who will do the highest quality of work. The use of 
‘separate criteria for speed and quality of work, or even of a 
still larger number of criteria, such as those discussed on 
pages 53-55, in the validation of tests and batteries of tests, 
is often of exceptional importance to mans gement. For some 
kinds of work or some orders, quantity is of greater impor- 
tance than quality; and for other types of w ork an opposite 
situation may prevail. By knowing specifically whether the 
employees placed by means of any test program will excel in 
quantity or quality, safety, or other factors, management can 
decide more easily whet her the battery of tests will select 
employees who will be able to achieve the objectives that have 
been set up as desirable by company policy. Thus, one 
company which specializes in an exceptionally high-quality 
product might use a certain battery of tests in selecting and. 
placing employees, while another company which makes the — 
same product in quantity at a very low price might use quite 
a different test battery. This example should serve to 
emphasize again the fact that a test battery should be adopted 
not only in accordance with the particular job which the 
employees are doing, but also in accordance with the major 
_ policies and objectives of the company. Loopers in a hosiery 
till that produces inexpensive hose might be selected by 
_ quite a different battery of tests from those used on loopers 
in a mill that specializes in a high-quality product. The 
first. organization wants operators who are rapid, even 
5 though a the ey of their work Sane. at ‘eee Mies omen hat 
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Mi ee 


The tests discussed in the preceding chapter and in the 
first part of this chapter are essentially tests of aptitude, not of 
-achievement.?® They are, therefore, of value primarily in the 
selection of individuals to be trained for various types of work. 
However, when applicants are being hired who have had or 
who claim to have had a certain type of work experience, the 
most serviceable type of selection device is usually an achieve- 
ment test. For example: suppose that an industry is hiring 
a number of employees to operate a certain type of machine. 
The correct operation of the machine requires a certain 
amount of experience and training. Among the applicants 
are a few who claim to have had the necessary experience 
with some other company. Perhaps the best wa y to deter- 
mine whether such applicants really are expert machine 
operators would be to put them on the machine in question 
_ for a trial period, give them little or no specific instruction, 

~ and determine by try-out on the job how well they can operate 

the machine. Since often the operation of such a machine 
is a definite hazard to an individual who is not. actually 
proficient, it would be unwise, and might even be dangerous, 
to allow an uninstructed applicant to operate an actual 
machine. It is possible, and times o weg even 


certain experience that they bat’ aoe had or one claim ¢ a 
degree of proficiency that they do not possess. It is, there- 





















fore, highly desirable to make use of appropriate achieve- . 
ment tests in the selection of such employees. Such tests — 


are simply means of determining in a convenient, simple, and 
economical manner, whether applicants actually Possess: the 
st job proficiency that they claim to have. - . _ 
Job achievement tests may be of several forms. They 
7 may consist of Baca eee oral auton, objective ' written 


wasoneagtenvatit eiemaiivnnitaonstabaesaqede 


a The distinction. hatineer these two types of tests is made on age 80: 
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questions of the iia taise or multiple choice variety, or, in 
some CASES, - a miniat ure fane pale) Ege 2 the oak Mies 


"ar 
aoe Ve sient Peat as ary in contrast ak th 3 ghents 
test, is that the former measures how much actual job pro- 
ficiency the applicant is able to demonstrate at the time he 
seeks employment. Achievement tests are therefore of 
greatest value in the selection of employees for jobs that are 
fan nably consistent from one industrial plant to another. 


y 
Oral Trade Questions | 


iC 

Oral trade questions are among the most widely used open . 
of el test. Such questions are convenient to 
administer and simple to In terpret. The most extensi ve 
research with this type of test has been carried on by Stead, 
Shartle, and associates.*° The general procedure followed 
by this group has been described in detail in their book, — 
Occupational Counseling Techniques. Since the many trade _ 
questions developed are in constant use by the various state — 
employment offices, and since the publication of the actual — 
questions used would cause them to lose much of their value, 
Stead and Shartle publish only a few sample questions to 
illustrate the method by which the va lidity of the questions : 
has been determined. This procedure is sufficiently impor- 
tant to the general subject of test validation to’ warrant a 











mewhat detailed discussion. 











Vv alidation of oral trade questions 


The general procedure in validating fae aiiestibas 
consists in finding for each trade a few questions, usually 
z ‘fifteen, that can be answered correctly by a large proportion 

of successful j journeymen in that trade, but that ar are answered 


"Ww Hl : Btead, C. L, Shartle, and Associates, Occup tional Counseling Tech- 
ques (Anveri a Book Pannen: — : 3 | Ba | 
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correctly by a definitely smaller percentage of apprentices in 
this trade, and are answered correctly by a still smaller, or 
negligible, percentage of employees in related trades. Each 
question to be retained must show a significant dropping off 
in the percentage of correct answers from the journeyman 
group to the apprentice group to the related ae group. 
When a set of questions for a given trade has been obtained 
in this manner, it is a simple matter to determine whether an 
applicant who claims to possess journeyman abilities for 
that trade actually is able to answer these questions as well 
as known tradesmen have answered them. The differenti- 
ation obtained by such a set of oral trade questions for 
asbestos workers is shown in Figure 45. The expert asbestos 
workers vary over a range of seven to fifteen correct answers; 
apprentices and helpers, of zero to twelve; and related 
workers, of zero to five. Thus, an applicant who 1s able to 
answer correctly only six or fewer of the fifteen questions is 
very unlikely to be an expert asbestos worker, regardless of 


a what he may say or feel about his own skill. Even if he 


~~ answers up to twelve items correctly, he is probably not 
highly proficient in his trade, because the majority of men 


known to be experts were able to answer thirteen or more a 


the questions correctly. 


Factors affecting the validity of code questions | 


The success with which such a set of trade questions will | 
differentiate among applicants possessing different degrees of | 
| skill i is dependent upon the very careful selection of questions 
comprising the test. This selection can only be made by start- 
ing with many more questions than will finally be retained 
_ and by eliminating every question that does not actually show 
a differentiation among the several groups tested. Likewise, — 
if the test is to be used on a country-wide basis, the pre-. 
liminary validation work must be carried on in the several 
_ geographical areas where the test is later expected to function. 
The following question | io a » roofer iustrates: the necessity - 
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for considering geogr i in the validation of the 
question. | . 2s 


Q. What type of depbale is ahucd « on a flat roof’ ? 
A. Flat (F) (low melt).#! | 


Experts west of the Mississippi River enue this ques- 
tion with unusual consistency, but there tended to be 
a reduction of consistent answers by experts when the 
validation took place eastward. Therefore this question 
could not be used in a test that, was intended for country-. 
wide use. In general, questions that could be answered 
simply, preferably by one or two words, were found to be- 
better than those called for more extensive answers. Often 
‘the best questions were those that could be correctly answered 
only by terms peculiar to the trade in question, even though 
such terms oe not be found in a dictionary. | 
TABLE 15 | 
; TRADE QUESTIONS IN TRUE-FALSH 
FORM COVERING THE JOB OF HBATER IN A STEEL MILD 


. The furnace checkers are always located directly below the car bottom. ‘TF 

. The gas flow and air How must always come from opposit o sides of the 
| fae b dele ee uNaa ae) shew Taree wouper ee Oe Ra ee NG Ae ee ae es tT: UF 

. The only way to tell if the stock gas is burning j is to look at the top of © 
* CEG BLOC ac es 4 dp eek te ante ee Neb eaense§, oan deka eue cose ee 
4. The purpose of the stock gas is to help the furnac e draw... LF 
—§, In lighting a cold furnace, the rear parts are always the. first. ones to 

be opened... ee ohare tiie Laat Pe ea ne i 2 atc TF. 


Trade qusetions of this gerieral type fine been prepared | 
for most of the standard trades and are in use in many state 
employment offices. The procedure followed has given such 

excellent results that a number of industries are now adopting 
this method in the formulation of questions for the use of the — 
employment manager. A number of industrial plants now — 
make up their own questions for their own particular jobs. _ 
This procedure enables the test constructor to make up a test — 
| ea is of much ee value to the. e industry | in amuestion than 


dees thea 


ae Bid p. 38. 
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a test that has been const ructed for more general application. 
Examples of such questions in true-false form covering the 
job of heater in a steel mill are given in Table 15. 


The Miniature or Job Sample 
The miniature or job sample method of constructing an 
achievement test consists In trying out the applicant in a test 
tuation that reproduces all, or an important punnne of, 


tenn 


2 


si 
the actual operations that the job itself requires. T he 
miniature test usually consists of apparatus, but the opparatiis 
is constructed to eliminate whatever hazard might be involved | 
in operating a production machine. The applicant is asked to 
operate the miniature under conditions that simulate the 
operation of the real machine. Norms of. performance of 
experienced and inexperienced operators are obtained in the 
test situation so that the status of an applican Es = — , 


bt 


A miniature punch press wie 
An example of this approach is the miniature punch press 
described by Tiffin and Greenly.** This test is used in the — 
selection of punch press operators. This apparatus, which 
is illustrated in Figure 46, is a replica in all essential features 
of a small industrial punch press. It differs from a real press. 
in that the punch is located in a vertical bearing and is held 
down only by a spring. This feature prevents the punch 
itself from descending when an obstacle is encountered. 
fhen this occurs, the punch remains stationary while a 
i ne ical counter records an error or mispunch. The te est. 
}adratol nistered by having an applicant put through the pr ess 
Ob hundred pre-punched pieces of galvanized sheet iron. 
‘ime required to feed these pieces is recorded by means 
as watch. During. the test period, the mechanical | 














= 


2 seme n i and R. J. Greenly, “ iver a in the: Opetition of 8 : 


Punch P Journal 4 ee Peyehology, an (980), pp. AG-480. 
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ees in this latter group, though offering no experience in the 
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the test had been given. The curves in Figure 47 summarize 
the results obtained for three specific groups. These curves 
show the relation between mis spunches or errors in Punching 
two hundred plates and the time in minutes requir ed to 
punch the two hundred plates. As might be expected, the 
errors decrease as the time increases for all three groups of 


“persons upon W hom these results are based. It is Interesting 














INSULATION STRIPPING 
MAGHINE OPERATORS | 


Ge 


MISPUNGHES IN PUNGHING 
200 PLATES 
ae 


i 


Cl § a & 62? 8 98s 10 


MINUTES TO PUNGH 200 PLATES. 


. Fra. 47—Relation between speed and accuracy 
~ for three groups: of subjecta: in operating a small 
: — procs, a 





to note, however, that the curve for the students and the one , 








al the matically ‘and ‘simply eres different, a 
ats of the 5 same curve. This suggests that the students, 
ign punching. much more rapidly and hence making many — 

r Lore errors, are not significantly different from the insulation 


pping machine operators in genuine ability. The employ- 
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ve eration of a -paneh | ress, were industrial employees and, as 
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such, were more accustomed to the need for careful, slow 
operation of any machine. The curve for the industrial 
punch press operators, however, is markedly different from 
that of either the students or insulation stripping machine 
operators. For any given speed of operation the punch press 
operators were more accurate than either of the other groups, 
and for any given level of accuracy, punchy press operators were 
more rapid. 

From a knowledge of the speed and accuracy of a given 
applicant and a comparison of this information with the data 
graphed in Figure 47, it is possible to determine the status of 
the applicant in comparison with the corresponding test. per- 
formance of persons who are known to be experts on this job. 

The method illustrated by the miniature punch press has 
heen utilized in selecting employees for numerous other jobs. 
For example, in hiring persons for such jobs as packaging, 
inspecting, and certain types of machine operation, it is often 
extremely helpful for the personnel manager to obtain a 
sample of the quality and speed of work that the applicant is 
able to perform. The miniature or job replica furnishes such 
a sample of job performance with a minimum . = and 


administered. 
The job sample in clerical work 


Another area in which the job sample method of wating 
has resulted in very satisfactory results is the selection of 
employees for stenographic, clerical, and secretarial positions. 
One of the most widely used tests of this type is the series . 
‘known as the Blackstone Stenographic Proficiency Tests. aa. 
This series includes a stenography test and a typewriting test. 


The stenography test is made up of seven parts, namely, — 


_ knowledge of English grammar (which includes punctuation, © 
capitalization, and | spelling); syllabication; | office practiog; | 


‘i sosenirnainiisine 





| “it Blackstone ea ache Pio iciency Tests (World Book Goin pany, 19382)... 






























tion; and ability to take dictation and shorthand and to make 
the correct t ranscription. Separate norms are available for 
ach of these seven parts so that in hiring an applicant for a 
given job it is possible to match the test results with a job 
analysis of the work to be performed. The second part of the 
Blackstone series consists of a typewriting test. This part 
requires the applicant to copy a standard page of typewritten 
material. The result may be scored separately for speed and 
accuracy and the norms available permit a rapid determina- 
tion of the exact level of proficiency possessed by an applicant. 

_ Another standard test used in measu ring proficiency in the 
use of a typewriter is the Thurstone Examination in Typing.*# 
A part of this test consists of a page of corrected copy that t he 

applicant is asked to type, making the indicated corrections, 

A sample of the material to be co pied is shown in Figure 48, 


ih 
dt 


a 


= 


a 


€ 





See 





can 


Yio F pusiness system was used in ag@ertaining the amount of. cire 


culation of various publicationa as well as i kinds” at Advertisements 


» CoA | 
Were keyed, and meme other means Were employed to determine Weete 


ne-borh medium in which be insert, then: 








48~—-Part of Test I of the Thurstone Typing Test. The person tested is 
required to eapy this material, making the indicated corrections. 

‘The ability to copy corrected material of this kind, though 

frequently called for in many stenographiec positions, seems to 

be quite different from the ability to make an exact copy of 







byment office a girl who had recently won a state contest 
eed in typing was unable, when tested with the Thur- 
tone test, to obtain even an average score in typing this 


corrected copy. Apparently her ability consisted of a strictly 








sae 


ratone E, nployment Testa, Examination in Typing (W orld Book Com- 
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Iphabetizing; abbreviations; knowledge of business organiza- 


wie Che Oxact value of are styled advertisement” and dares ‘ | . | | 


al requiring no corrections. For example, in one 
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mechanical and automatic method of “copying the copy.” 
While such ability might be very useful in Winning state 
contests, it is of little use in a business situation because cone 
is seldom asked to copy material that is perfect at the outset. 
_A test of the Thurstone type, therefore, is a much better. 
measure of the kind of ability called for in a business or indus- 
trial job than is a test that requires only straight copying of 
material. | | | 
Many other standardized tests in the general field of 
clerical aptitude and achievement are available commercial] y. 
A list of some of those in most common use is given in Appen- 
dix C. | | | 





Written Achievement Tests 
The Purdue Vocational Tests* comprise a series of. 

_ paper-and-pencil tests that measure achievement in technical 
‘information related to various areas of trade training. These 
tests, although developed primarily for the use of vocational 

_ teachers in public-school systems, are being used also by 
- industrial personnel men for the purpose of determining the 
_ qualifications of applicants for jobs connected with the 
various trades. Several standardized tests are now available 
in this series. Sa | 


Technical information in machine shop*® 


_ This test consists of 133 questions (partly multiple choice 
and partly matching) that cover material well known to any | 
_ qualified machinist and that should be reasonably familiar to 
any boy who has received adequate vocational instruction in 
this field. Four examples of the multiple-choice items 
follow: pga ae ee a 7 





a wapauencicnaminneensthpotin eee Abney 





8 Distributed by Science Research Associates, 228 8, Wabash Ave., Chi- 
ARG, Ee ee era ee en Or ee 
HF. Owen, C. C. Stevason, H. G. MeComb, and ©, D. | 

_ Information Test for Machinists and Machine Ope: { 

| ‘lates, 2285, Wabash Av 
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In each of. the multiple choice satenents listed below there are 
four possible answers, but only one is correct. Read each state- 
ment carefully before making your choice of answers. 


By tolerance in ‘machine work i is meant (a) the allowance, as 
for the oil film of a bearing, (b) the amount of variation 
either above or below a certain basic measurement that 
will be acceptabl e, (ec) the amount of stock left for polish- 
ing, (d) the amount of. stock left for grinding........... (ae) 
If it fits, the wrench which will probably do the leaat harm to 
the corners of a nut is (a) an adjustal le, (b) an alligator, 
(c) an open end, (d) a socket wrench............... ; ( ) 
One of the best bearing metals contains antimony. tin, soa 
copper. T his metal is called (a) bronze, ( (b) I grass, (c) bab- 





Mitt (a) tad hac ka one aces nee dee (3 
Standard taper sizes are ¢ designated by (a) d decimals, () frae- 
tions, (c) numbers, (d) letters............. Be FE ts a. 


The test covers such topics as ‘hand tools, bench tools, bench 


work, lathe, milling. machine, shaper, nianee and | dr “Hl press. 


The test is arranged so that subscores may be readily obtained 


for bench operations and for the operation of the grinder, 


planer, lathe, and milling machine. On the basis of odd vs. 


—even item correlations, the reliabilit y of the various scores 


| was as follows :"7 


Bench operations... te ea fad hadnt sec in. © 
Grinder. oo ee es ee ee eae 
© PMMOOE Gi ed Seay ds wants vy eae io agn a we . .89 
POUNG So ias ols oo aw ee ee 80 
Milling: Machine, iiss eet a eae ee ee OO, . 
Toran BOGRY eo 5a oe Pil A eed, Soke cee tt 96 | 





jie published norms were s ‘obtained on the bas of a 
iene time: limit. The scoring is simple and rapid. 

Ss are- available for students or applicants 
ering ¢ g different amounts: 8 of vocational eanine or practical | 











sy I ; Manan se the Purdue Test. for Machinists 
a we — — 228 8. oe Ave, 
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Blueprint reading test 


This test consists of seventy-nine questions covering basic 
principles involved in reading and interpreting blueprints. 


Technical information in electricity*® 


Another test in the Purdue Vocational Series deals with 


industrial electricity. This test is available in two forms, 
A and B, each consisting of sixty-five multiple-choice and 
matching type questions covering material of a practical 
nature in the field of electricity. Four sample questions from 
this test follow: | 


In the following section cf this test select the word or phrase after 


each incomplete sentence which makes the most. ne: uly true state- 
ment. Reeord the number of the choice made. : 
A bathroom fixture should never use a brass shell socket 
' b ecalise et ge (1) es cire ult be Saas ae a8 draw 


a 4) b yecome ebacied a ope n aneune: Sie ia en fanaa = ) 
( Conductors of electricity are most often made of (1) iron, 
(2) brass, (3) lead, (4) coppers... 6600 ova cae eee re ( ) 


An electric bell depends for its operation upon (1) the heating 
effect of electricity, (2) the mechanical effect of electricity, 
(3) the magnetic effect of current flow, (4) the impedance 


-of the circuit...... boa hel ees auinma in ee aes Gon eta cea ik y: 


An accidental connection between two wires of opposite 
polarity is called (1) a short circuit, (2) a parallel elreuit, 
(3) a series ee (4) aground... e.. ee etacnga le ( ) 


This test covers such topies as common electrical circuits, 
? 


- measuring units, conductors, and common electrical devices. 
Its reliability, computed by the method of chance halves, is 
| ‘1. The time limit 3 is fifty minutes, 


trie emi NA 


a8 H. G. Owen nind J. N. Arnold, Purdue Blueprint Reading Test (Selene 


| ‘Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hl.) 
. hone, » W, Caldwell, H. R. Goppert, H. G. McComb, and W. B. Hill, Technical 
aS vm Chicago, a Ds 





ation Test for K Blociricians 1 aurea Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash | 
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’ Technical information in industrial mathematics*" 
In its construction, scoring, and administration, this test 
‘s similar to the tests just described. It deals primarily with 
operations of an arithmetical, or simple mathematical, type 
‘that a tradesman in industry is likely to encounter. The test 
is available in two matched forms, A and B. A preliminary 
computation, based on a group with a rather narrow range of 
~ scores, gave a correlation of .82 between the two forms. A 
sample from this test reads as follows: 
This test consists of mathematical problems that are found in 
various kinds of industrial work. Each problem has FOUR sug- 
gested answers, but only ONE is correct. Write an X over the 
correct answer. | 
1. The difference between $ and ¢ inch is:..... (1) (2). @) . (4) 
(1) a” (2) 4" 3) xo” 4) rs” | ae ee 
9. If 28 man-hours are required to build 4 tables, 
how many man-hours will be needed to build | 3 
5 tables? ccc: Oe iti nate oO 7G) 2) .-8) @. 
(1) 82 (2) 35 (8) 38 (4) 41 ease 
3. If a piston has an area of 6 square inches, and 
a force of 30 pounds is required to move the ee bs 
piston, the pressure per square inch is:..... (1) (2) (8) (4) | 


()5 (2)6 @8)7 (48. Be oe 
4. If 3a +7 = 22, then “a” equals:......... (1). (2). @). @& 


(1)3 (2)4 (8)5 (4)6 


Another series of simplified achievement tests has been | 
published under the series title Interview Aids.4+ These 
include “‘Can You Read a Micrometer?” ‘“‘Can You Read — 
a Seale?” and ‘‘Can You Read a Working Drawing?” 

Achievement tests of this sort in the different trade areas 
enable an employment manager to obtain a thorough picture 
of the strong and weak areas of information possessed by 
applicants. Because the tests may be given to many appli- 
40. H, Lawshe, Jr. and Dennis H. Price, Purdue Industrial Mathematics _ 
"fest (Division of Applied Psychology, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.), 
a vk *t Distributed by Science Research Associates, 2288. Wabash Ave., Chicago, _ 
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- gants simultaneously, they can be made much longer than 


oral trade tests and therefore are much more exhaustive than 
the latter in covering the technical field. _ 


Uses of Written Achievement Tests 
Selection of apprentices 


Because of the increasing. availability of public-school 
vocational courses, applicants for industrial apprenticeships 
often have had a certain amount, and sometimes a substantial 
amount, of instruction in the trade area they wish to enter. 
It is important for the industrial personnel manager to know 
how much of this instruction has been retained by the appli- 
cant, because the boy who has profited most by the instruc- 


tion he has received in his chosen area is most likely to progress 


with further industrial training toward becoming a skilled 


tradesman. Although school grades and recommendations 


of former teachers furnish some indication of progress already 
made by an applicant, it is frequently desirable to supplement. 
these sources of information with a well-standardized test 


-. covering the area in question. The necessity for using a test 


of this type is illustrated in Figures 5 and 6 reproduced in Chap- 


ter 1 on pages 10 and 11. The first illustration shows that 


among 112 applicants for the job of machine shop apprentice a 
considerable number made a score of less than 40 (number of 
items correct) and a scattered few made a score of less than 


20 on the machine shop achievement test. Although most of 


these applicants had had at least one semester of machine shop _ 


instruction, and many had had much more'than this amount 


of training, 25 per cent of them did so poorly on the machine 


shop achievement test that they were below the lowest 10 per’ 
_ cent of students in vocational classes. It was clear, therefore, 

that among these applicants were a considerable number who 
_ would be very unlikely, even with prolonged training, to — 
_ become expert machinists. The company concerned set 90 _ 

items correct as the critical score for hiring for this job and 
_ was able, by this process, to select for apprenticeships boys a 
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who made very rapid strides i in developing the necessary skill | 


to become expert machinists. 
A similar situation was found in the selection of boys for 


apprenticeships as electricians. Here again a considerable 


number of the applicants made scores on the Test of Technical 


Information in Electricity considerably below what would be 
considered a poor score even among first semester vocational 


students of this subject. By adopting a critical score for 
employment that eliminated these unqualified applicants, 
the apprentices selected constituted a homogeneous group of 


_ well-qualified boys who were able to advance rapidly under the 


systematic apprentice training offered by the industry. 


Transfer of employees 


The problem of transfer is is one that conanually confronts - 


every employment manager. Persons hired in one capacity 


often wish to be changed to a job that offers, or is believed to 


offer, greater opportunity for advancement. Every personnel 


manager is not only willing but anxious to transfer employees os 
wherever possible to jobs where they will have a greater 


opportunity for development. It often happens, however, 


that an employee wishes to be transferred to a job that he — 


not only cannot perform satisfactorily at the time of transfer 


but in which, because of lack of aptitude or capacity, he is’ 


never likely to be successful. An example in point is the case 


of tradesmen’s helpers. Quite often an employee after work- 


ing for a period of years as a tradesman’s helper feels that he 
has acquired the necessary information and skill to assume the 
responsibilities of the tradesman’s job. Often such a helper 


is able to talk quite glibly in terms common to the trade; and 
this verbal skill, together with a certain familiarity with a few 


elementary principles of the trade, may convince the employ- 


ment manager that the employee seeking transfer is now | 

_ ready for the promotion. In such cases the use of a standard- 
ized achievement test furnishes a highly satisfactory means of 
: Hetermining whether or not the employee is really eligible for | 





PSE ea Soe RA ceca cmnte tases oct eases 
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the transfer desired. If his score 1s well below that which is 
characteristic of apprentices in this trade, the employment 
manager not only is justified in refusing to make the transfer 
but, in explaining the reason for his refusal to the employee, _ 
he is supplied with the necessary objective information so_ 
that his refusal cannot be attributed to prejudice or lack of 
understanding. Not long ago one employment manager 
made the comment that the most difficult part of his job was 
in saying ‘“‘no” to an applicant seeking employment or an 
employee seeking transfer. This employment man felt that 
although he was usually right in his judgment, it was very 
difficult for him to explain the reasons for his decision to the 
employee or applicant. It is interesting to note that the 
judicious use of test results solved his problem. Whenever a 
request is refused because an employee or applicant has a very 
low score on an objective test that measures his capacity for 
the job he is seeking, the person concerned is much less likely 
to feel that he has been discriminated against. | 
The use of tests in connection with promotion and transfer 
| supplements rather than replaces such factors as seniority, 
being “ in line’’ for the job, and the needs of the business. 


Discovery of areas needing training 


Many industries are devoting more and more time to the 
systematic training of both new and old employees. The 
need for such training is a natural result of the continuous 
technological changes occurring in modern industry. No 
matter how well qualified an employee may be today, tech- 
nological change i in methods or processes may require that he 
be completely retrained tomorrow. The systematic use of | 
technical information tests among present employees furnishes _ 
-a convenient means of determining those areas in which train- 
ing is needed. An example of this use of information tests is _ 
shown in Table 16. This table consists of a set of matching 
items to determine whether the employees are familiar with 
the color code ised 1 in the plant i in whieh they work. Several . 
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other important areas were covered in the test. The content 
of the training program that followed the administration of 
this test was based largely upon the results obtained. 


| | TABLE 16 | 
Part or AN ACHIEVEMENT TEST CovERING INFORMATION THat SHouup Br 
: Known To Employers SEEKING TRANSFER OR PROMOTION 


| Instructions: On the right is a list of colors. On the left is a list of the 
materials carried in pipes in this mill. You are to show how well you know the _ 
color code by matching each color with the figure or figures which you find 
before the appropriate materials. Mark your choice in the parentheses at the 
extreme right. The first one is correctly marked to show you how it should be 
done. There will be some colors unused. Some others will -be used twice. 


Materials . Colors 
1. Stabilized Gas........-.0 05 20 od Aluminum (6)(.) 
2, Steam....... Sie ere eae. Black C CO 2) 
8. Hot Water. .......ceee ene eet Brown Cae: 2) 
4. Cold Water... .. 00... cece eres Bright Red (2 AG 
5. Coke Oven Gas.......-502 00 ee Ceiling Blue Oo ery 
6. De-oxidized Gas........-555-55 Dark Purple C.°96 04 
7. Compressed Air................Dark Red es, ee) 
8. Natural Gag... 0. oie eee eee . Gray Ge 
O. Fuel Oil. ccc c cree e see gees Green Ce. 2) 
10. Sulphuric Acid................. Blue Go ee 
11. Farval Grease ou.) vei ee eee Pink er ea a 
12. Bowser Oil... 6.0. ce eee nes Olive Green Che Ge eee 
18. Gasoline: .... 0... fas Daerah Orange (OPN oy 
14. Kemp Lines...... Ce oe ee Lavender Ce as 
15. Water Fire Lines............... White Coe oe 
16. Foamites. 0... ce ce ee ee Yellow Ge aes 
17. Hydraulic Lines..........0005.. 


Measurement of vocational achievement 


Every vocational teacher expects to place his students in 
industrial jobs. The success of these students in such jobs, 
however, depends largely upon the adequacy of training they 
have received while students. Teachers in the field of general 
education have long made use of standardized achievement 
tests to determine student achievement in the several school 
subjects and to compare the achievement of students in 
various school systems, under different types of instruction, 
and in different geographical localities. Administrators and. 
_ teachers of vocational subjects are now beginning to make 
similar use of objective achievement tests, and there is every 
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reason to believe that the judicious use of such tests in this 
area will be fully as valuable as in the field of general educa- 
tion. The tests of machine shop, electricity, and industrial 
mathematics discussed in the preceding section are ideally 
suited for this purpose, and achievement tests in other voca- 
tional areas are now in the process of construction. Since 
vocational demands differ from one industry to another and 
from one industrial center to another, it is often wise to build 
tests that are ‘‘tailor made” for the particular situation. 
Such tests, when constructed through the joint efforts of 
vocational teachers, school administrators, vocational co-ordi- 
nators, and representatives of the industries concerned, 
furnish an ideal means of facilitating the co-ordination 
between industries and schools that every community desires 
to encourage. 































6 
Tests of Personality and Interest _ 


EMPLOYMENT managers universally recognize the impor- 
tance of personality traits in employees whom they hire. 
Indeed, one of their reasons for sometimes being hesitant in 
adopting psychological tests is that they often think of tests 
only in terms of intelligence or dexterity, and these tests do 
not, of course, take into account the more general personality 
traits of the applicant. An applicant might be very high in 
mental ability or in manipulative dexterity and yet have a 
personality that would not only make him unfitted for the | 
job for which he is applying but would also make him a 





definitely undesirable individual to employ in any capacity. 2 
The foregoing sections, which have dealt with aptitude and _ 


achievement tests without regard to the applicant’s general 
personality, do not imply that the more general personality 
traits are unimportant. Psychologists are the first to recog- _ 
nize the importance of personality traits in helping an 
employee adapt himself to any job or to any organization. 
Psychological tests have emphasized tests of specific aptitude 
because psychologists recognize the importance of job 
aptitude, as such, aside from personality characteristics, and © 
because, up to the present time, it has proved possible to 
develop adequate tests of such aptitudes as finger dexterity _ 
or intelligence to a greater extent than it has been possible to 
_ develop adequate tests in the complicated field of personality. : 
_ Within recent years, however, both employment managers — 
and consulting psychologists have increasingly demanded 
_ some reasonably satisfactory and accurate method of deter- 


op 
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mining certain personality traits of an applicant at the time 
he applies for employment. It is now recognized not only 
that an applicant who does not have the aptitude to learn the 
job will fail, no matter how desirable his personality traits 
may be, but also that if he does have the aptitude for the job 
he will probably still fail if his other personality character- 
istics make it difficult for him to fit into the organization and 
to work cooperatively with other persons. Although this 
conclusion is sound common sense, we do not need to rely 
entirely upon subjective judgment to reach it. Such investi- 
gations as those of Hunt' and Brewer,? which have been 
carried on with thousands of employees in a variety of 
industries, show that personality factors, rather than lack of 
ability on the job, are responsible for a large number of layoffs 
and failures to be promoted. These studies deal with layoffs 
due to factors other than failure to produce. The rising voice 
of labor in determining managerial policies, particularly with _ 
respect to hiring and firing, and the growing importance of — 
seniority as a determining factor in layoff, have made it 
increasingly important to determine, at the time of hiring, 


whether an applicant has any incipient personality maladjust- 








ments that might prevent him from fitting properly into the 
organization. It is with the hope of developing some sort 
of test or tests to accomplish this purpose that a number of 
psychologists have developed scales for the measurement of 
personality or temperament traits. 


Tests of Personality 


 erabably the first attempt to develop a scale of this wine | 
ae by Downey® and resulted in the Downey Will- 
: Drees eae ‘This test was ‘based on a AUT Der of 


on 2H, 0, Hunt, é‘ “Why People es Their Jobs or Aren’t Promoted,” Personnel 
Journal, XIV (1935-1936), p. 227. 
-. -. 23, M. Brewer, “Religion and Vocational Suecess,” Religious Education, 
- XXV (1980), pp. 29-41. 
2 LEY Downey, “The Will-Temperament and Its Testing” (World Book 
a Company, New York, 1923). . 
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assumptions that were later found to be untenable, and for 
that reason the scale was never very widely used. It ig 
noteworthy, however, in that it served the purpose of directing 
the attention of psychologists to the need for a measuring 
instrument in this area. Some time later the Thurstone 
Personality Schedule* was published. This scale gives a 
single gross score indicating the presence or absence of neurotic. 
tendencies. With this scale, Thurstone was able to show that 
neurotic tendencies are relatively independent of mental 
ability, but are related to accomplishment in certain areas, 
particularly college and university work. An abbreviated 
form of ane 8 et has been published by Willoughby 
ae of ca scales for the neagine ment . | 
various aspects of personality have been developed. | 


The Bernreuter Personality Schedule® a 

This is one of the most widely used personality tests. 
It consists of 125 questions dealing with a wide variety of 
topics that indicate personality traits and characteristics. 
The scale may be scored with each of six different scoring © 
keys, each of which measures a different personality compo- 
nent. The components measured, with the codes used in 
referring to them, are: 


Bi-N. A measure of neurotic tendency. Persons scoring a high 
on this scale tend to be emotionally unstable. Those scoring above 
the 98 percentile would probably benefit from psychiatric or 
medical advice. Those scoring low tend to be very. well balanced 
emotionally. | 
 _Ba-S. A measure of self-sufficiency. Pees. scoring high on 

this sone Pe to be alone, ane ask for alae or enequrage- | 


Boe AE Thurstone and T, G. Thurstone, Gelmuead Schedule (University of 9 
: Chie: wo Press, 1929). et 
ee R. R&R. Willoughby, Thurstone ‘Personality Schedule, Clark Revision 
oy oreester, Mass., 1932). 
. Ri. G. Bernreuter, The Personality Inventory and Manual (Stanford Uni- : 
ity eae eae), . 
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ment, and tend to ignore the advice of others. Those scoring low 
dislike solitude and often seek advice and encouragement. 
B3-1. A measure of introversion-extroversion. Persons scoring 
- high on this scale tend to be introverted; that is, they are imagina- 
tive and tend to live within themselves. Scores above the 98 per- 
centile bear the same significance as do similar scores on the B1-N 
scale. Those scoring low are extroverted; that is, they rarely 
worry, seldom suffer emotional upsets, and rarely substitute day- 
dreaming for action. | 
B4-D. A measure of daw ane submission Persons scoring 

high on this scale tend to dominate others in face-to-face situations. | 
Those scoring low tend to be submissive. 
- Fi-C. A measure of confidence in oneself. Persons scoring 
high on this scale tend to be hamperingly self-conscious and to have 
feelings of inferiority; those scoring above the 98 percentile would 
probably benefit from psychiatric or medical advice. Those scoring 
low tend to be wholesomely self-confident and to be very well 
adjusted to their environment. 

~F9-S. A measure of sociability. Persons scoring high on . this 
scale tend to be non-social, solitary, orindependent. T hose scoring 
low tend to be sociable and gregarious. 


- Seoring keys for the first four of the een (indicated 
_ by code B) were developed by Bernreuter’ in his original work 
- with the scale. The last two (indicated by code F') were 
_ derived from a factor analysis of the Bernreuter scale reported 


5 by Flanagan.® 





_  Beeause of the long time aed to. score the Bernreuter 
test with the original scoring keys, a simplified scoring system 
has been developed and reported by McClelland? The 
simplified scoring system proposed gives scores that, for 
components B1-N, B4-D, F1-C, and F2-5S, correlate above 
95 with scores obtained by the original scoring method. For 

tc somponent B2-8 the correlation is 84. A simphiied scoring 





Pad R. G. Bernreuter, “The Theory and Constuelon of the. Personality ! 
Inventory,” Journal of Social Psychology, IV (1933), pp. 387-405: | 
.. &J, C, Flanagan, Factor Analysis in the Study of Personality (Stanford Uni- 


o5 versity Press, 1935). 


i : Inventory,” J ournal of Applied ro Y; XV —— Pp. 414-419. 


9D. C. MeClelland, “Simplified Scoring of ihe Bernreuter Personality 
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for senenent B3-I was ‘not developed because the latter 
corr elates so highly with B1-N.” 

Several investigations conducted in ae and industrial 
situations have been reported that show the effectiveness of 
the Bernreuter Personality Schedule. Richardson and Hana- 
walt!! found that the Bernreuter scales differentiate between 
“office holders” (men who have had at least two presidencies 
or important chairmanships since the age of twenty-one in 
business, professional, civic, religious, fraternal, or social 
organizations) and men who have not held such offices. | 

The ‘‘ office holders”? made scores which showed them to be 
‘significa antly more dominant, more self-confident, less neurotic, 
and less introverted than those who had held no office. 
In this same study, Richardson and Hanawalt reported | 
‘significant differences between the Bernreuter scores of 
supervisors (men who had fifteen or more persons under their 
direction or supervision) and those of a contrasting non- 
supervisory group. The supervisors made scores showing 
them to be less neurotic, less introverted, more dominant, 








and more. self-confident than the non-supervisory group. | 


The Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale? 


This scale has been developed by two men whose work | 
has been primarily in the field of industrial personnel., The. 
scale consists of 318 questions which the person tested answers 
by checking yes or no. From the answers to these questions 
_ it is possible, by differential scoring, to obtain separate scores 
for seven aspects of je aperamnen These aspects are as 
~ follows: sweet, La 


KR. G. Bernreuter, A anual jor i the Personality Inventory, (Stanford Uni- 
~ versity Press, 1935). 3 
Oo MB MY Richardson and N. G. Hanawalt, “Leadership as ‘Related to the | 
| Bernreuter Personality Measures: III. Leadership Among Adult Men in Voca- _ 
tional and Social Activities, ”? Journal of Applied Peychology, XXVIII (1944), ae 
opp. 808-317, a 
“2D, G. Humm and G. W. Wadaworth, The Humm-Wadsworth Tempera- — 
ment Seale, Test Booklet and Manual, second 1940 revision Wonesster. G. 
Hurm. Personnel Service, Los Angeles, ( Yalifornia). | | | 
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4. The Normal Component. This is primarily a control ieee 
- nism providing rational balance and temperamental equilibrium. It 
‘underlies the conservatism, toleration, and conformity to socially 
acceptable behavior observed ; in the well-adjusted person. 
_ 9, The Hysteroid Component. An individual with an excess of 
the hysteroid component possesses a character defect with ethically 
inferior motivation manifested by stealing, lying, cheating, and 
similar antisocial behavior. 
3. The Manic Cycloid Component. This is characterized by emo-- 


tionality, fluctuation in activities, and interferences with voluntary 


attention, some degree of elation, pressure of activity, and distract- 
‘ibility together with such manifestations of excitement as jests, 
pranks, enthusiasms, impatience, and so forth. 

4, The Depressive Cycloid Component: Thisis manifested by some 
degree of sadness, lessened activity, and associated characteristics 
such as worry, timidity. and feeling of malaise. 

5. The Autistic Schizoid Component. This is characterized by 
heightened imagination, leading to a tendency toward a daydream 
life concerning which the subject is sensitive. 

6. The Paranoid Schizoid Component. | This includes stubborn 
adherence to fixed ideas, suspicion, and contempt for the opinion of 
others, with behavior fitting these traits. 
mo. he The Epileptoid Component. This is characterized by inspira- 
- tions to achievement that are meticulously developed and pushed 


ye through to completion. 





_ Everyone who studies the above list of components with 
their brief descriptions will recognize certain persons of his 
acquaintance who, from long observation, are clearly known 
to possess an excessive amount of one or another or of some 
combination of these characteristics. One does not need the 

~Humm-Wadsworth Scale, or perhaps even training in psy- 
- chology, to identify the Hysteroid or the Cycloid if he is. 
; constantly thrown into contact with an individual of this — 
type. Indeed, one thrown into contact with such a person is 
more likely to recognize that something is wrong than is the — 
- afflicted individual himself. The mentally ill or ‘near ill” — 
often feel that they are quite normal but that everybody else 
is wrong. It is, however, one thing to recognize the presence | 
: of such personality characteristics | in a person with whom one 
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is thrown into constant contact, and it is quite another thing 
to recognize them in an applicant whom one is interviewing 
for the first time. It is claimed that the. Humm-Wadsworth 
| Temperament Scale will accomplish this result. | 
It is, however, expecting a good deal of any scale of this 
type to identify such personality traits in persons who are 
_ after’? jobs and who can therefore be expected to answer 
the questions in whatever way they feel the questions should 
be answered in order to be sure they get the jobs. We have 
already mentioned that the questions are of a type that can be 
answered either yes or no, and that an applicant for a job may 
not be too honest if he feels that honest answers will decrease — 
the chances of his being employed. The extent to which the 
TABLE 17 
Mzan Scores on Humm-Wapswortu TEMPERAMENT: ‘SC eta Oaraae. IN A 


CLINICAL AND AN EMPLOYMENT SrruaTion BY 65 CoLLeGEe STupENTS* : 
Clinical Employment Shift from Clinical 


Component | Mean Mean to Employment ° 
“Normal? oo... ie ae eae 981. ——« 1028 +42 
Hysteroid........ ea diate teen ahs 1023 | 980 | 63 
WARING S60 4 be aha foes veeeees L085 937 —98 
Depressive.......c..00----0-. 1061 913 —148 
Autistic ......, corres wees 1024 938 —86 °° 
PACAGO so or ae tke aaa 920 955 15. 
Poe eee pre meee 1002. +19 


active iferaiciachnceentev? 


* All scores were computed by the log method, with correction for no-count, ‘as. 
described in the second 1940 revision of the manual of directions. 


scores on the seven ¢omponents may shift when a person 18 
changed from a frank or clinical situation to a job-application 
situation is revealed in a study conducted with 65 college 
students.'* Each student was given the scale twice: first, 
_ with instructions to be as frank as possible, and second, to 
assume that he was in an employment. office after a job and 
had been asked to take the test as a part of the employment. 
_ procedure. Table 17 shows the mean scores for the seven 
| i fomponente obtained under these two conditions. 


bot This study | was conducted by W. J, Giese and F, °C Chri at Purdue 7 F 
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Jt is apparent from Table 17 that the employment situa- 


~ tion, when compared with the clinical, shows a higher average 
~yalue for the normal component and lower values for all 
except the epileptoid of the remaining six components. Tn 
- other words, the students were able, by assuming an attitude 


of ‘applying for a job,’ to change their test profiles toward 


‘more of the normal and less of the. undesirable traits. All 


differences shown in Table 17 are significant from a statistical 
viewpoint, and only those scores were used in the computation 


that fell within the no-count limits, for both the clinical and 
~ employment situations, within whieh the manual of instruc- 
‘tions states that the scale should be eeu AS probably 


valid.” . 
Even with the shift in means from one : situation to the 


| other, it would still be possible to infer one’s score in one 


situation from a knowledge of his score in the other situation 


if scores in the two situations were highly correlated. The 
: corre SuOus were computed and are shown 1 in Table 18. 


TABLE 18 


. . C |ORRELATIONS BETWEEN CLINICAL AND EMPLOYMENT SITUATIONS ON THE 


_ Humm-Wapsworta TEMPERAMENT SCALE FOR 65, CoLLeEGE STUDENTS 


Component 3 | Correlation 
op ge ee MOTEL res Pnen agua ale pence ncn east are oS ine organ oh — 03 
* & iy LAM VRRCPOIO tk neva tri tek geek ol evan ws es ag oes + .42 
or SEAN path A cena Pag tae neg ease ace Gee Leese ewe fe 09 
DONreRsIVG s 1 epcid ao ted via peewee er te .  —.10 
Autistio. cc... 065. Hire ae ee oleate ta eee Cae +11 
Paranoid snes lion ).o4 a oe EM hae eee ad pe ere Ok 
Mpileptoid tae oe ee je a acts pane Ge + .28 


~The a correlation in Table 18 that is ie enough to | 


be significant i is the one for the Paranoid Component. 


We are thus forced to conclude that the Humm-Wadsworth 


rus Temperament Scale will not give a completely invariable | 
picture of a person under any and all conditions of testing 
or point of view of the applicant. This criticism should not, 
of course, be made. specifically of the Humm-Wadsworth test, 
but of personality tests in general. It is probably true that : 
— any. test which allows the subject to answer according t to. his 
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judgment or feelings is open to the same possibility of falsifi- 
cation. This fact further emphasizes the importance of 
‘‘testing the test,” as described in Chapter 3, before attempt- 
ing to make practical use of it In any epeciae situation. 


The Guilford Series of Personality Tests | 
_ Guilford and his collaborators have conducted an exten-— 
give series of statistical investigations that have identified a 
number of personality factors. These investigators have also 
devised scales to measure several of these factors identified. 

The Guilford series of three personality scales follows: 


An Inventory of Factors STDC R® 


el ile scale measures the factors: 


S—Social introversion- extraversion.—Shyriess, séeluaivences, -tend- 
ency to withdraw from social contacts, versus sociability, tendency 
- to seek social contacts and to enjoy the company of others. ; 

T—Thinking introversion-extraversion.—An inclination to medita-_ 
tive or reflective thinking, philosophizing, analysis of one’s self and: 
others, versus an extravertive orientation of thinking. | ; 

D—Depression.—Habitually gloomy, pessimistic mood, with feel- 
ings of guilt and unworthiness, versus cheerfulness and optimism. 

D—Cycloid disposition —Strong emotional fluctuations, tenden- — 
cies toward flightiness and emotional instability, versus uniformity : 
_and stability of moods, evenness of disposition. 

R—Rhathymia.—A happy-go-lucky, carefree disposition, Hiveli: 
ness, impulsiveness, versus an inhibited, over -Controled,: conscien- 
tious, serious-minded disposition. 


Guilford-Martin Inventory of Factors G n MI Nes S 


This scale measures the factors: 


= 


_ G—General pressure for overt activity, 


“sitaheninnemticre niin | 


‘sa P, aad R. B. ‘Guilford, “ Personality Factors 8, By, and M, and thelr Z 
: Maasizcment, ” Journal of Psychology, II (1936), pp. “107-127: “Personality | 
Factors D, R, T, and A,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXXIV 
(1989), pp. 21-36: and “Personality: Factors: N and GD,” zbid., SAX 
(1989), pp. 239-248, | ; | 
— s at = eat 1 Rapply sia Beverly Hila, ¢ Calif. 
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~ A—Ascendancy in social situations as opposed to submissive- 


- pess; leadership qualities. 


M—Masculinity of attitudes and interests as epporee: ° to 


| femininity. 


| —Lack of inferiority feslings: self-confidence. 
_N-—tLack of nervous tenseness and irritability. 


The Guilford-Martin Personnel Inventory [27 
‘This scale measures the factors: 


- O—Objectivity (as opposed to personal reference or a igndeney: 


| to sine things personally) 


Ag—Agreeableness (as opposed to belligerence or a dominating 


disposition and an overreadiness to fight over trifles) 


Co—Cooperativeness (as opposed to faultfinding or overcr itical- 


ness of people and things) 


~The three components of this inventory all measure certain 


aspects of the paranoid trait of temperament. Since an 
excessive amount of this trait has long been considered to 


underlie many of the difficulties encountered by some people 
in situations requiring contact with others, this scale would 


- seem to have ideal possibilities for use in industrial situations. 


An indication of its validity in an industrial situation is given 


by the results obtained in a Southern California industry. 


The test was given to 51 employees, among whom were 


22. who were regarded by management as trouble makers or 


malcontents. On the basis of test scores, and without 
knowledge of the ratings, the employees were divided into a 
satisfactory and an unsatisfactory group. Since 22 of the 
original 51, or 43 per cent, had been rated as tr oublemakers, 


‘it would be expected on a chance basis that any testing 


technique would identify unsatisfactory employees in 43 per 
cent of the trials. However, only 34 per cent of the high 
scoring group had received unsatisfactory ratings, aS con- 


: trasted with the 73 per cent of the low : BCOrINE group % who had 


ais I bid. | | 
4 The Guilford-Martin Personnel. Inventory, Manual of Directions and 


rms ae pea Go., ae Hills, C Calif. ca 
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epeived them. This discrepancy indicates that the identi 
fication of problem employees can be achieved by this scale 
with considerably greater accuracy than could be expected 
of identification on a chance basis. | 


The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory*® 


This inventory consists of 550 statements that the person 
being tested sorts into three piles—those he regards as true, 
those he regards as false, and those on which he cannot make 

a true or false judgment. After the cards have been sorted, 
the scoring procedure yields eight different Personality com- 
: ponent scores, Viz: - 


1. Hypochondriasis Scale. Measures undue worry shout one’s 
health. | 
9. Depression Scale. Measures feeling of unworthiness, useless- 
ness, and undue worry. | 

3. Hysteria Scale. Measures the degree to which subject is like 
patients who have general systemic complaints and/or specific 
complaints such as paralyses, contractures, and gastric, intestinal, 
and/or cardiac symptoms. 

4, Psychopathic Deviate Scale. Measures similarity of subject to. 
patients whose main difficulty lies in their absence of deep emotional — 





response, inability to profit from experience, and disregard of social fo 


Moves. 
5. Interest Scale. Wieseites tendency toward masculinity or 
feminity of one’s interest pattern. 
6. Paranoia Scale. Measures stubborn adherence to fixed ideas, 
suspicion, and contempt for the opinion of others. 


onde nen reer ryoriemn ater Mame 


19 This test and the accompanying manual are distributed by the University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. The research on. which the scales are 
based is reported in the following articles: 

S. R. Hathaway and J.C. McKinley, “A Multiphasic Personality Shhediile 
(Minnesota): I. Construction of the Schedule,” Journal of Psychology, X 

(1940), pp. 249-254; “II. A Differential Study of Hypochondriasis,”’ ibid., X 
— (1940), pp. 255-268: “TIT. The Measurement of Symptomatic Depression, a 
ibid. XIV (1942), pp. 73-84; “IV. Psychasthenia,” Journal of Applied Poy 
chology, XX VI (1942), pp. 614-624. } 
J, ©, MeKinley and 8. R. Hathaway, “The Minnesota Multiphasic Per- . 
‘sonality. Inventory: V. Hysteria, Hypomania, mad: peers Deviate, eae 
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7. Psychasthenia Scale. Measures similarity of the subject to 

| psychiatric patients who are troubled with pnaues (unreasonable 
fears) or compulsions. 

8, Schizophrenia Scale. Measures similarity of subject to psychi-- 
atric patients who are characterized by bizarre and unusual thoughts 

and behavior. 


In addition to the eight personality components measured, 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory also pro- 
vides for certain checks on the accuracy and honesty of the 
subject’s responses. A further expansion of the scoring 
possibilities of the scale has been developed by Drake” in the 
form of a key to obtain scores on social introversion-extrover- 
sion. Simplified scoring of the scale for group administration, 
to be used when electric, punched-card tabulating equipment 
is available, has been described by Burton and Bright.?! 

~ An indication of the validity of the Minnesota Inventory 
comes from the work of Schmidt,?? who reports that the 
Inventory ‘‘distinguished . . . much statistical significance 
- between normal soldiers and those diagnosed as constitutional 
| psychopaths; mild or severe neurosis; and psychosis.”’ 


Cautions in the use of personality tests 


There is a great temptation to use one or more of the 
personality tests without taking necessary precautions in 
their interpretation. The most common type of mistake is 
to reason as follows: rig. | 


1. One personality component measured by a given test is called 
neurotic tendency. This test must measure neurotic tendency because 
that title is used by the authors of the test. (The reader may substi- 

- tute any presumably undesirable personality trait he wishes for the 


ee “20, EK. Drake, cA Social I. E. Scale for ihe Minnesota Personality Inven-~ 
| aa ’ Journal of ‘Applied Psychology, XXX (1946), pp. 51-54. ue 
21 A. Burton and C. J. Bright, ‘‘Minnesota Multiphasic palonae | [een 

tory for Group Administration,” J one of Consulting Psychology, X (1946), 


pp. 99-108. | 
82 0, Schmidt, “Test Profiles as a Diarcsic Aid: The Minnesota. Multi- | 


- vied Tecvientory,” Journal im A bpiied Pavehologi XKIX GOA), pp. 115-181. 
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, ; Py cc a rr) 2 : 
phrase neurotic tendency. The result of the “ reasoning”’ will be the 































same.) — wee | ‘ Te a 
2. We do not want in our plant people who have a high degree of 
neurotic tendency. Sa . aa 
8. Therefore we do not want in our plant anyone who scores _ : 
beyond a certain point on this test. i 
Anyone familiar with the statistical procedures that f 


should be followed in developing and standardizing any test, 
for use in a given situation will recognize a fallacy in every one 

of the three steps given above. First, a test does not neces- 
sarily measure a given trait merely because the name of that 
trait is used in the title or description of the test. Second, 
one cannot assume that persons with any given trait, as 
revealed by a test score on a test, are by virtue of that fact alone 
necessarily undesirable employees. It follows that the third 
statement, based upon the accepted truth of the first and 
‘second, is hardly justified without more specific evidence on 

the applicability of the test to the situation in question. — 

The validity of a personality test must be determined 4 
exactly as the validity of any other test must be determined, _ 7 
namely, by the methods of ‘testing the test”? described in 
Chapter 3. Unless the test is proved to measure something | 
that is important for job success, it should not be used, 
regardless of what it is supposed to measure, and regardless 
of the words or phrases used in its title or description. 

Entirely aside from the use of personality scales as a device 
for selecting employees, the possibility exists of using them 
as a means of helping present employees overcome possible | 
weaknesses that may exist in their temperaments. A number 
of industrial men have reported the successful use of person- 
ality scales for this purpose. The procedure consists in 

having the test taken by those employees or supervisors who 
_ are having some sort of trouble in adjusting their personalities i 
__ to the demands of the situation. Very often it is possible to 
_ awaken among employees an interest in self-improvement _ 
__ that will inspire them to take the personality test as an experi- 
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mental venture. Under such circumstances, they often give 
rather frank and honest answers to the questions. The 
resultant profiles bring into sharp relief any personality 
_ deviations that may be present. With the profile before him, 
a skillful counselor can often bring the person tested to vee 
that the picture presented by the test is fairly accurate. 
- When this much has been accomplished; when the employee 
has been given an insight into his weaknesses as well as his 
strengths, he 1s much more able to do something about him- 
self than if he goes about from day to day without realizing 
that certain aapecrs of his behavior may be “rubbing pe 
the wrong way.”’ 
For such a purpose, it is not necessary that the test give a 
completely accurate representation of an individual’s person- 
ality. If it brings into relief even partially those aspects of 
his personality which most need attention, and if a skillful 
counselor can bring about an insight into this condition with- 
out upsetting the employee’s general emotional balance, a 
very real step in the direction of self-improvement has been 
made. Many industries have found personality tests to be 
a real help in connection with such counseling procedures 
within their plant. 


The Measurement of lntohaet 


Everyone realizes that an individual’s ierests direct his 
activities: The student who is interested in engineering will 
study long hours, apply himself with diligence, and achieve a 
mastery of engineering subjects that is limited only by his 
capacity to master those subjects. A student who lacks this 
interest, even though he may have the same or even greater 
, capacity, will find excuses for not studying his calculus, will 
go to the movies or to a dance when he should be writing up 

~ laboratory reports, and will in other ways avoid those hours 
of prolonged study without oe successful accomplishment : 
On cannot be attained. Ke 
ee. Vocational Guidance counselors have long recognized that 
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it 1s just as important to be sure a boy is studying for a voea- 
tion in which he has a real and driving interest as to be sure | 
that he has the capacity to achieve success in that field. 
Without an interest, no amount of capacity will be sufficient: 
just as without the capacity, no amount of interest will be 
sufficient. | 
Up to the present time, very little has been done i in. the 
~ industrial placement of employees by way of ascertaining their 
interests and placing them upon jobs for which they not only 
have the necessary capacity but in a mney also are — 
| mennivery interested. | 7 
The accurate measurement of the true interests of persons — 
applying for jobs is subject to the same difficulties as the . 
- measurement of their personalities. If one is very anxious to. 
obtain a certain job (for monetary or other considerations), 
it is not likely that he will reveal his true interest if that. 
interest happens to be in some direction that is not related to 
the job. The industrial application of interest-measuring 
techniques is therefore limited largely to situations in which | 
the person tested is not to be selected or rejected for employ- _ 
ment as a result of the test, but rather is to be hired anyway _ 


and will be placed or later transferred in accordance with his _ 


basic interests. Several interest tests have been developed — 
and published. | 


Strong Vocational Interest Blank? 


This test has been developed primarily for use in voca-_ 
_ tional guidance counseling. It determines whether the — 
_ subject’s pattern of interests agrees with the interest pattern 7 


of men in each of a large number of professions and occupa- 


tions. Other things being equal, a person choosing a pro- 
fession or occupation is more likely to be happy and successful 
if his basic interests are similar to the interests of men actually oo 
in this particular field. ee 


+ Rtceinpaetemm pment, 







EK. Strong, Jt. “Vocational Lavéraet Test, ” Edusational Rael VITI 
age 1927), pp. 107-121. “This test is distributed by the Stanford University Press, 
ie Stanford, Calif. | 
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Different forms of this test and different scoring keys are 
available, so that it may be used with men or women, with 
students or adults. 7 

The Strong Vocational Tater? Blank measures aS Many 
patterns of interest as vocational patterns for which it is 

scored. This procedure is advisable in vocational guidance 
work, and the test is admirably suited for that purpose. 
Recent work, however, has indicated that interests may be 
grouped into patterns, the number of which are considerably 
smaller than the possible number of vocations from which a 
choice must be made. Thurstone™ reports a multiple factor 
study of vocational interests that shows by an analysis of 
Strong Blank results that interests may be basically divided 
into four general fields: science, language, people, and busi-_ 
ness. It would seem to be important for the personnel 
manager to consider these interests as well as abilities, par- 
ticularly in the case of college graduates or others who are 
expected to show considerable development over a period of 
years. Itis probably unwise to place in the scientific develop- 
ment department young college men whose basic interests are 
in people and business; and it would seem to be equally unwise 
to put into the sales department those whose basic interests 
are scientific. Fortunately, it is often possible to obtain a 
- fairly accurate picture of an applicant’s or employee’s interests 
by means of an interview in which a number of questions are 
asked about such topics as present and past activities, hobbies, 
and how vacations are sperit. | 








Kuder Preference Record?® - 
- This is an interest test that is scored in terms of basic 
pete: groups, as deseribed above, rather than in terms of © 





“MLL, Thurstcine; A Multiple Factor Study of Vocational tabereste” Per- 
sonnel Journal, X (1981), pp. 198-205. | : 
BGR. Kuder, “The Stability of Pinte. Ttems, ” Journal of Social 
Psychology, XIX (1989), pp. 47-50. This test is distributed by. Science 
: ‘Research Dassen es 228 South Wabash Ave. 1 Chicago, il. 
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interest patterns of various specific vocations. The interes: 7 
groups covered by the Kuder Preference Record are: 


Mechanical . 
Computational 
Scientific 
Persuasive 
Artistic — 
Literary 
Musical 

Social Service 
Clerical 


‘Separate scores are readily obtained fon each of the lisied 
interest groups. This type of scoring makes the test partic- 
ularly easy to try out on a ‘‘test the test’”’ basis (see page 52) _ 
because only the nine basic scores will be considered, and these © 
yield an over-all pattern of interests. The manual with this 
test, however, provides interpretive data for evaluating — 

rarious interest patterns in terms of their agreement oe 
those of men in various occupations. 


Cardall Baars Busines’ Interests Test?° 





This test is designed to measure an individual’s prefer- at 
ences for the specific job activities that characterize beginning 


business jobs. These immediate and specific preferences 
point to the initial job, determine the individual’s interest or 
boredom in his first activities, and often determine to a 
considerable extent his progress in his work. The five 
business fields in which this blank measures interest are: 
accounting, collecting and adjusting, sales office. work, sales 
store work, and stenographer-filing. == : 
Several investigations have indicated that the interest — 
questionnaires, when used in this manner, are of value in 
ke Be. ‘Cardall, “A Test for Primary Business Interests Based on a, Fune-: | 
tional Occupational Classification,” Educational and Psychological Measurements, 


_ TT (1942), pp. 113-138. This test is distributed bay Rolence Bseperch oe ve 
228 8. Wabash ie Chisago. Mee a 
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industry. Shartle?” made a study of two groups of foremen, 
one consisting of highly successful supervisors and the other 
made up of foremen approximately equal in job skill but less 
able than the first group in handling the personal aspects of 
their supervisory jobs.. In Shartle’s investigation the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank’* was given to all the supervisors, 
and this was followed by a detailed clinical interview. The 
results showed that the less successful foremen were character- 
ized by more interest in withdrawing from others, by more 
indifference to the actions of others, and by more antagonistic 
reactions toward others.. The study suggests that interest in 
dealing with others is one of the prime requisites of the suc- 
cessful supervisor. Laycock and Hutcheon have reported a 
study in which a battery of tests containing, among other 
things, a measure of interest in physical science gave a cor- 
—yelation of .66 with success in engineering courses. 
While it is not always possible for an employment manager 
: % place employees according to their interests, it is perhaps 
rte possible for him to do so more frequently than is often realized. 
In the shifting and transfer that continually occur in any 
large business or industrial plant, it is good business as well as 
good industrial relations to consider whenever possible the 
basic interests and desires of employees who are being shifted. 
- Adequate consideration of these interests goes deeper than 
basing transfers upon mere statements of preference. It is 
entirely possible that in many cases the employee himself 
does not know what type of work he would be most interested 
in because he is not sufficiently familiar with various types of 
work. Interest tests measure an individual’s basic interests 
by sampling a number of activities that represent different — 
innds ° of jobs. ‘Such a test gives a reasonably accurate 


fac ae C, L. Shartle, “A Clinical APPROACH to Foremanship,” Personnel J pind 
| XIII (1934), pp. 135-139. ? 

8 Strong, op. cit. | e 
9S. R. Laycock and N.B. Hutcheon, “A Preliminary Gratin into the 
as Problem of Measuring ae Aptitude,” J ournal of Educational ane | 
A vi y RAY _ PP. eee | Pe. aca 
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‘indication of the individual’s basic interest in various jobs 


be falsely measured, and who may not, therefore, give usefy] 


‘measurement of intelligence, dexterity, or trade achievement, 
An employee whose mental ability is such that he is able to 
‘answer correctly only ten problem questions out of fifty asked 
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even though he is not familiar with the details of the job in 

qtiestions: 2 06.-  e see oe 
~ Much remains to be done in the fields of personality ang. 

snterest tests. A serious obstacle in both these fields is the 


s not want to be measured, or who wants to 


Gi 


employee who doe 


test results. Certainly this difficulty 1s a much greater 
obstacle to personality and interest measurement than to the 


is utterly unable to answer twenty or thirty of the questions 
in order to give the false impression that he has more mental. 
ability than he really has. The test itself sets the limit of his 
performance; and while he may have more ability than is 
shown on the test (because of being ill or otherwise indisposed - 
when the test was taken), we can safely assume that he does 
not have less ability. But in the measurement of both 
personality and interest it is necessary to be sure, before the. 
test is administered, that the employee himself has been 
convinced that sincerity and truthfulness in answering the 
questions will operate to his own eventual advantage in help- 
ing the employment manager place him where he is most 
likely to achieve success. Unless the situation is such that 
the employee can be so convinced, it is seldom wise to place 
too much confidence in the results of the personality and 
interest tests that are now available. es ack 


a. 
Visual Skills and Vision Tests 


_ PRACTICALLY every industrial job requires some degree of 
‘vision, and many jobs require a high degree of skill in some 
particular visual function. The inspector of small parts for 
“anpearance” must have keen vision at close distances. The 
operator of certain knitting and other textile machines must 
not only have keen vision at close distances but also must be — 
able to maintain such vision for long periods of time with only 
occasional interruption. The truck driver, crane operator, 
and signal man must have keen vision for greater distances 
and good perception of space relationships. Color discrimi- 
nation is of importance to an employee wiring a radio (because 
he must discriminate between wires of different color), to the 
operator of a color-printing press, to the pipefitter tracing a 
eolor code through the plumbing system of a plant, and to the 
operator of mobile equipment who must depend upon colored — 
‘signals to determine whether roads are open or pathways — 
clear. Various measurable visual characteristics have been 
found to be related to successful performance on certain jobs 
—even on jobs in which these visual factors could not be 


inferred from ordinary job analysis procedures. The pattern — 


of visual requirements differs markedly for different jobs, and 
these requirements cannot be discovered except by a study of 
the people on the job, as explained in Chapters 1 and 3. : 

Management i in productive industries has long recognized | 
the importance of vision in employees. 1 Some form of vision 





. ! Extensive recent publications : in this field are listed i in bibliographies on - 


| industrial: vision: 
. 8. Muha, “Articles Bearing on Industrial Bye Problems,” Transactions Sy 
one : (183 | a eae | fe 
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test, adiministered either in the employment office or as a part 
of the medical examination, is perhaps more common in 
industry than is any other form of employee test. Testing 
visual skills has always been a legitimate psychological func- 
tion, just like testing carried on in other areas of skill or 
aptitude. Visual skills, however, are different in several 
respects from other human capacities that are measured by 
psychological tests. Visual skills are not innate and perma- 
nent; they are to a large degree acquired and can be, and often 
are, modified. They change ‘universally with age. Profes- 
sional eye care, based on a clinical or diagnostic examination, 
ean often give to an employee the visual skills he needs for 
his job or restore the skills he has lost with increasing age. 


‘Measurement of Vision | | 

Measurement of visual skills of industrial employees and 
applicants may be undertaken for any of several purposes. 
It is important for the industrial psychologist to know the 
various purposes and points of view that are represented in 
existing visual programs in industry so that he may relate his. 
own work to the activities already under way. More critical 
and comprehensive tests of vision are necessary, designed _ 
rather for economically valid selection, placement, and 
improvement of employees than for some of the other, simpler 
objectives of vision testing that have been attained i in industry 
heretofore. 


Visual skills 


The investigations reported in ag chapter have clearly 
_ indicated the need for adequate visual classification and 
- placement tests specifically adapted to industrial purposes and 
conditions. These investigations in many types of industry. 
os have indicated certain aspects of visual performance as being 
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: of the A merican Aaadiny of Ophthalmology. and ( Otolaryngology 1946, pp. 17 g 178. 
. N. F. Stump, “A New Concept of a Sei asec and Lomb | 
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of most general importance for classifying and placing 
employees according to differences in visual characteristics. 

1. Keenness of vision (visual acuity) at appropriate distances 
-—usually tested at twenty feet and thirteen or sixteen inches. 
This visual function is the ability to discriminate black and 
white detail, measured in terms of the minimum separable 
areas that can be distinguished. For industrial placement 
such a test should be equally valid for illiterate and literate 
subjects and should avoid the complications introduced by a 
factor involving discrimination and recognition of different 
shapes, such as letters. The scale should make it possible to 
classify acuity scores adequately throughout the entire range 
of performance. Separate scores should be recorded for both 
eyes together and each eye alone. Since acuity is modified by 
brightness, glare, and other external conditions, the acuity 
test must be given under controlled and standard conditions. 

2. Discrimination of differences in distance (depth percep- 
tion, or stereopsis). This function is an important phase of 
correct perception of spatial relationships. Of several cues. 
for judging relative distances of objects, the most important 
_ for normal two-eyed persons, and the one that can be con- 
trolled and measured most reliably, depends on the slight 
difference in the position of the two eyes. The two eyes 
perform a geometric triangulation upon a distant object, and 
the distance of that object is perceived through an integration 
of the minute differences in appearance of the object to the 
two eyes. Other cues for perceiving distance in the third 
dimension may augment but cannot adequately subs stitute 
for this cue from two-eye functioning. Stereopsis is measur-— 
able quantitatively like most other human functions and 
should be so measured for employee placement. 
ib Ee Discrimination of differences in color. Accurate color 
™ discrimaihantion is important on some jobs, and it may also 
reflect certain aspects of health that are important for ade- 
_ quate performance on many jobs. The particular colors to | 
a be differentiated should inelude as many combinations as 
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there are factors in color sensitivity. The most important 
eombinations are those that represent common colors in 
signal lights. In order to read such signals correctly, it is 
important not only that an employee should be able to dit- 
ferentiate between them but also that he should be able to 
identify and interpret correctly the meaning of each color. 
Any test of color vision can and should be scaled for quantita-~_ 
tive measurement and classification of employees. 
4. Postural characteristics of the eyes (phorias) at appropri- 
ate distances—usually twenty feet and thirteen or sixteen 
inches. Under certain testing conditions, which eliminate 
the necessity for the eyes to converge on a single point, the 
eyes assume a posture that may converge or diverge from that 
required in normal seeing at the test distance. Such postures. 
(called ‘‘phorias” in clinical terminology) are measured in 
terms of svipiilar deviation from the posture normally required _ 
for that distance. The deviation may be lateral or vertical — 
and is measured separately in each direction. The explana-_ 
tion of this phenomenon has not been determined finally; 
nevertheless such characteristics should be measured because _ 
they are related to performance on most industrial jobs. 
Such measurement must be done with adequate control and 
standardization of the several factors that may modify the 
measurement, such as the distance and focus requirement, of... 
the test. 
_ These are not, of course, the only visual functions fine are 
of importance in all industries, but they comprise a reasonable ~ 
minimum for a program of testing applicants and employees. 
These tests have been adapted satisfactorily for simple and 
rapid use in industry, and they are the ones most widely 
_recommended by leaders in pape eye care? for use In 
: industry. 


avin Amd 


os Hedwig 8S. Kuhn, A New Concept of Visual Pesforinanioe in I naa 
| Publication No. 340 (National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 1940). 
A, C, Snell, “The Field of Industrial Ophthalmology,” American. yee 
| Association, ‘Section of Industrial Health (Chicago, Jan. 13, 1942), 
see u CF. oe “Visual Dewes ore nn XXXIV eta PP. 
. Ret EOS 
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_ The Bausch and Lomb Visual Classification and Placement 
Tests for Industry® are the first battery of vision tests to be 
constructed. on the basis of specifications derived from exten- 
sive investigations among industrial employees in industrial 
situations. These tests cover the visual functions described 
above and, for maximum speed and convenience in testing, 
are incorporated i in a single instrument, shown in Figure 49, 





Fic. 49—The Ortho-Rater in use in a hosiery mill. (Courtesy of Haynes 
| - Hosiery Mills\Company, Winston-Salem, N. C.) 


This instrument, called the Ortho-Rater, is a precision 
_stereoscope of relatively long focal length that permits ade- 
- quate and separate control of test stimuli for each eye. 
Tests are given at optical equivalents of twenty-six feet and 
thirteen inches. _ Stereoscopic methods of vision testing have 
- been used since the late nineteenth century and were early 
‘described by Wells.* The : statistical data upon which these 
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tests are based are being published separately in technica] 


and professional journals.’ A number of validating studies 

will be cited in this chapter. 

Individual differences in vision | 
Employees and applicants differ just as markedly in 

visual characteristics, when these are adequately measured, 


20) 





PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 





Ces 4B 6 OF 8 OO ON IS 1s a 
LATERAL PHORIA | | 3 ee 

Fig. 50--Distribution of Ortho-Rater scores on far lateral phoria for 3,313 
| employees. | 


as in any other, and these differences correlate in many 


respects with differences in job performance. Differences in 
near visual acuity have already been shown in Figure 10. 
Figure 50 shows differences in far lateral phoria for 3,313 
- employees in a plant manufacturing accounting machines. 
Figure 51 shows differences in near vertical phoria for 2,394 


(tin wintonicrnetta nmouiniihdtinlnsletbtetnagunit 


FW. J. Giese, “The Interrelationship of Visual Actity at Different. Dis- 
tances,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXX (1946), pp. 91-106. | 


_ F. W. Jobe, “Instrumentation for the Bausch and Lomb Industrial Vision — 


Bervice,”” Bausch and Lomb Magazine, XX (1944), No. 2, pp. 3-5, 19-21, 


_ Joseph Tiffin and H. S. Kuhn, “Color Discrimination in Industry,” Archives 


- of Ophthalmology, XXVIII (1942), pp. 851-859, 


Joseph Tiffin and §, E, Wirt, “N ear vs, Distance Visual Acuity in Relation a 
_ to Success on Close Industrial Jobs,” Supplement to Transactions of the A merican 


Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, June, 1944, pp. 9-16, 





Rater,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXVII ( 1943), pp. 217-282. : 


 -§. E, Wirt, “The Validity of Lateral Phoria Measurements in the Ortho- 
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Fra. 51—Distribution ‘of Ortho-Rater scores on near vertical phoria for 
2,394 employees. 
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Fie. 5 52— Percentages of 1,895 employees failing the Ortho-Rater 
depth perception test at different levels of difficulty. 
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men employed in an optical factory. These three curves, 
based on Ortho-Rater tests, show the typical bell-shaped 
- distributions characteristic of measurements of human traits. 
By such measurement over the entire range of visual function, 
‘it is possible to establish the reliability of the tests and to 
_ discover. relations with various measures of job success. 
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Also, it is possible to ae the principle of the selection ratio 
for the selection of varying proportions of employees at ‘either 


end of the scale. | | | 
- Figure 52 shows a cumulative distribution of scores made 


by 1,895 women employees in an optical factory on the 
Ortho-Rater depth test. The selectivity of this test at 
various levels i s indicated by the percentage of workers failing 
at, successive levels, over a range of from 22 per cent to 98 


100! 
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Fig. 58---Percentages of 1,125 employees failing the Ortho-Rater 
eolor discrimination test at different levels of difficulty. 


per cent. Figure 53 shows, likewise, the scores made by 
1,125 employees in a paper mill on the Ortho-Rater color 
test, with selectivity ranging from 3 per cent to 90 per cent. 
‘Each of these functions varies in degree among different 
employees and can be measured on a continuum wath the 
fh steps or intervals. | 

All of the visual functions pe above for. use in 
industry can be measured quantitatively, and should be so 
“measured to give the most satisfactory results in employee 
: placement. ‘Visual ‘‘sereening tests,” using arbitrary stand- 
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ards or limited In range, are not adequate to show relations 
between vision and job performance, nor are they satisfactory 


for placement of employees according to the amount of any 
visual skill they possess.. 


Measurement for placement 


For purposes of allocating employees to the specific jobs 


in which their. chances of success are greatest, and of selecting 


employees to whom costly training will be offered, it is impor- 


tant to evaluate the different visual requirements of the jobs © 


and to appraise the visual skills of the applicants and employ- 


ees. The Ortho-Rater tests comprise the most suitable 


battery of tests, since they were designed and validated for 


just. such purposes. The visual traits as measured in this 


test battery have been found to be related to safety, successful 
job performance (production, quality, earnings, scrap savings, 
and so forth), training time, job tenure, and other criteria of 
employee desirability. These vision tests make it possible to 


_ predict success on the job in terms of their results, for they 
meet the criteria of good test construction—reliability, 
standardization of testing conditions and testing method, 


adequate classification of individual differences throughout 


the. range of human performance, and established relations 


with various requirements of different jobs. It is possible, 
with reasonable accuracy, to identify any desired proportion 
of employees at either end of an acuity scale or of any other 
of the measures of vision in this battery. 

‘The visual requirements for different jobs cannot be 
established adequately by observation of the jobs. They 
can, however, be established by the methods of test oo 
described in Chapter 3—by either the ‘‘new employee” 
the “pr esent employee” method. Visual requirements for a a 


given job should be specific not only for the job but also for 


the workers on the job, or available for it, in a given plant.® 


6 Joseph Tiffin and §. HE. Wirt, “Determining Visual Standards for Indus- 
trial Jobs by Statistical Methods,” Transactions of the American Academy o 
ye ay and. ECL re ‘ 1945), pp. 72-93. iS ; 
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In other words, vision tests must be validated repeatedly and 
independently in each situation. ee. 

For the purpose of statistical tabulation of Ortho-Rater 
test results and the establishment of visual requirements for 
different jobs, Purdue University operates the Occupational 
Research Center,’ equipped with modern electric punched- 
eard tabulating equipment and staffed by experienced tech- 
nicians and psychologists. Results of the studies conducted 

in this laboratory are reported to the companies participating 
in the program, together with recommendations for visual 
requirements and the names of employees who need eye care 
to meet these standards. Validity studies reported in this 
chapter are drawn from the files of the Occupational Research 

Center and from the research that led to the development of 
the Ortho-Rater. 


Measurement for employment 


Arbitrary minimum visual requirements for employment 
in an industrial plant have been increasing in prevalence and. | 
comprehensiveness, along with more stringent government 
standards for license to operate public or private automobiles 
and airplanes. In the commercial aviation industry, vision — 
standards are comprehensive, severe, and selective for pilots 
and employees on certain other jobs. The standards are 
enforced rigorously not only at the time of initial employment 
but also throughout the entire period of service of these 
employees. Rigorous enforcement of visual standards has 
long been a practice among railroads for their trainmen and is 

rapidly being adopted for drivers of commercial transport 
trucks and busses. In these industries, | the ‘common 

-carriers,”’ minimum visual and other physical standards are | 
sometimes set and enforced by i oy regulation j in the | 
| a interests of public safety. : 

Measurement of vision for this purpose is “usually satis 


in 











8 1S, E. ‘Wirt, “A Statistical Laboratory for Vision Tests at Purdue Univer | 
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factory when achieved with simple ‘‘screening tests,’’ which 
~-qeasure performance at the lower levels of ability and “‘screen 
out’? those who score below some arbitrary level on the test. 
The Snellen letter test is used widely in this way. The 
‘Keystone Industrial Visual Service® and the Site-Screener® 
are likewise batteries of screening tests useful for this purpose, 
though they have not been validated in terms of the more 
critical requirements for placement tests. | 
A reaction has been voiced against visual screening tests 
“ead enforcement of arbitrary minimum visual standards for 
employment in productive industry.’ Some workers with 
substandard vision, especially experienced workers, may be 
valuable employees on certain jobs if proper precautions 
are taken for their safety and transportation. Successful 
attempts to fit seriously handicapped workers into some types 
of productive jobs in industry have been reported."* During 
periods of emergency production it is necessary to find some 
job for every possible worker, and even during periods of 
normal production it is not advisable to segregate a large 
group to whom employment is denied because of their uncor- 
 yectable visual deficiencies, especially if the standards have 
been set arbitrarily without adequate evidence of the impor- 
~ tance of such visual characteristics on the job. 
} Instances have been found in which arbitrary minimum 
| standards of vision have not only failed to select the better 
potential employees but have actually selected the poorer 
ones (see page 206). Such standards also deprive an industry 
of some of the skillful and experienced workmen who apply 
for jobs. Even when a correlation exists between visual 


:8 : The Keystone View Contes Meadville: Pennsylvania. 

American Optical Company, Southbridge, Massachusetts. | 
WA, C. Snell, “Subnormal Vision and Occupational Aptitude,” N ew York 

“Blate Journal of Medicine, XLI (1941), pp. 1165-1171. 

ME. B. Merrill, . Occupational Adjustment of the Visually H andiseed 
b cation No. 212 '(National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 1936). _ 
Minton, “The orale Worker, ”- Brivigh. a ournal of Opiekabmolony, 
1945), Pp. Fee | 
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performance and efficiency on a certain job, it should not be 
assumed that every applicant who exceeds a certain standard 
of performance will be more successful on the job than every 
applicant who is below the standard. The principle of 
employee placement in such circumstances is that, other 
factors being equal or unknown, employees with relatively 
greater amounts of a certain characteristic are more likely to 
‘succeed than others. However, since an employment office 
often has a limited number of applicants, the standards for 
employment on any job must be flexible. Moreover, those 
who are not hired for some specific job may be entirely satis- 
factory if hired for some other job that. nes: different visual 
requirements. | - 


Mescurcinent for referral | | 

Visual skills and visual deficiencies can often be improved 
by professional eye care and treatment. Many employees in 
industry have a pattern of visual skills that is not adapted to 
their jobs. Often such employees are unaware of the visual 
handicap under which they are working. The ophthalmic — 
professions—ophthalmology and optometry—are able to 


rehabilitate, by means of corrective lenses and/or orthoptic — :. 
training, a large majority of employees whose vision is not 


adapted to their jobs. | 
A visual fact-finding program, such as has already been 
described, establishes the visual requirements for each job — 
or group of jobs that are similar in visual requirements. 
_Employees who do not have the pattern of visual skills that 
is necessary or desirable for adequate job performance may 
_ be readily identified and referred for professional eye care.!? 
_ In measuring for referral, employees usually wear their 
: habitual glasses in taking the test, since it would be unwise to 
refer an employee for eye care : he Po glasses solve his 
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: 18 §, gE ‘Wirt, . Putting Optometric Service to Work § in Tndustry,” Opto- 
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| problem. Such measurement should i repeated periodically, 

on each occasion identifying new cases for professional 
attention. | 

- Another aspect of measurement for referral to be ehacidersa 
‘s in connection with the introduction of safety glasses. 
Employees who do not habitually wear glasses on the job 
may need something more than plain safety glass before their 
eyes. Some who do wear glasses may need a change of 
prescription before safety glasses are made up specially for 

them. Safety glasses, like any other glasses, should provide 

lenses that give to the employee good vision for his job. 

Data summarized on page 209 show that employees who do. 
not have such good vision experience more than their propor- 
tionate share of lost time and home case accidents. It is 
“economical to know in advance, if possible, what the lens 
needs of such employees are so that adequate corrective 
safety lenses can be supplied. Otherwise, changes in safety 
glasses might have to be made at the expense either of the 
company or the employee. 


Measurement for compensation purposes 


Visual tests given at the time of employment are some- 
times useful in compensation cases when it is important to 
know whether a condition of visual deficiency was caused by 
injury on the job during an employee’s period of service, 
or whether that condition was present when he was first 

employed. Several different aspects of visual function have 
been proposed! for appraisal in determining relative loss of 
competence for earning a living due to injury to the eyes; | 
but in common practice, such consideration is frequently | 
limited to a single visual factor, the ability, measured sepa- 
rately for each eye, to discriminate detail at a standard 
distance. These testa are always given without glasses. | 





2 “Report of the Cannas on ‘Compensstcs for Eye Injuries: Appraisal | 
: of Logs of Visual Efficiency” (American Medical es Atlantic City, 
”. J, ae 26, me | : 
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Such tests are usually given in the medical department 
of a plant as part of the pre-employment physical examina- | 
tion. A widely used test for these purposes is the Snellen 
letter chart, which consists of several rows of block letters of 
decreasing size, usually placed at a distance of twenty feet 
from the subject. A typical Snellen chart is. shown in 
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Fia. 54—Snellen and ‘'A. M. A test ie with vale ie: sngeetne Snellen 
scores to per cent of visual efficiency. | 
Figure 54. The test is administered by determining 4 sep- 
_ arately for each eye; the smallest letters that the subject can 
read. 
_.. The Snellen test | is a widely used and effective clinical 
‘a means of determining visual acuity, particularly in connection. 
with professional eye refraction. Block letters of a. certain. 
| size and design are generally accepted as a standard of meas- _ 
- urement of visual acuity at a distance of 20 feet. The larger — 
| the letters at 20 feet that are the smallest readable, he coe . 
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the visual acuity. The Snellen notation of acuity scores is 
in the form of a fraction—the smaller the fraction, the poorer 
the vision. In this fraction the numerator is constant and 
represents the distance of the test. Thus, visual acuity 
scored 20/20 is standard. A score of 20/40 means that the 
subject can read at 20 feet only a letter twice ag large as 
standard, a letter which the ‘‘standard eye” can read at 
‘AO feet. ode 
The Snellen acuity designations are not intended to 
represent fractions of useful vision. The employee who 
scores 20/40 at a distance of 20 feet is not necessarily hand- 
icapped 50 per cent in opportunity to earn a living. In order 
to simplify interpretation of visual acuity scores and to set up 
an equitable scale for awarding compensation in proportion 
to actual incapacity due to eye injury, the American Medical 
Association has adopted'* and recommended for use in 
industry a percentage system of acuity notation, with the 
distinguishing title of ‘‘Visual Efficiency.” Where the 
Snellen test measures acuity in terms of an actual minimum 
visual angle, the American Medical Association notation 
_ interprets this angle in terms of percentage of visual efficiency. 
The difference between this percentage and 100 per cent is 
the percentage “‘loss of vision.” A conversion scale for 
translating acuity scores into the percentage notation is 
_ shown in Figure 54. Also shown is the first half of a letter 
chart that measures visual angles in steps directly equivalent 
to intervals of 5 per cent on the American Medical Association 
scale. De Ee st a. oS 
_. This American Medical Association percentage notation 
_is ordinarily not carried above 100 per cent or below 20 per 
cent, and for compensation purposes in industry no extension 
of this range is necessary. Acuity above standard is usually 
_ considered as only 100 per cent in computing compensation 





Ibid, Meats See, fe AG an See ee ee ate 
Albert C. Snell and Scott Sterling, “The Percentage Evaluation of 
cular Vision,” Archives of Ophthalmology, LIV (1925), pp. 4438-461. oe 
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awards; and in the absence of records, 100 per cent acuity is 
assumed prior to the time of an eye injury. Twenty per cent 
acuity or less is frequently considered as complete lack of 
acuity or industrial blindness, and is therefore not measured 
or classified more precisely. These practices vary in different 
states, and the industrial relations officer should be familiar 
with the legal practices in his state regarding compensation 
for eye injury in industry." " | 
In the upper range of acuity scores : (standard or above) 
adequate segregation of differences in acuity is not possible 
with these letter charts, since the common Snellen charts 
provide only two or three test levels above standard and 
the percentage chart provides none. Other limitations of the 
‘Snellen letter test have been pointed out,!” and nonliterate 
test charts have been developed. These charts eliminate 
letters and require the subject to identify a spatial pattern, | 
such as a broken ring that may have its open area at the top, 
bottom, right, or left. In spite of the limitations of both the 
Snellen and American Medical Association charts, these tests 





have furnished industry with a convenient and acceptable _ 


basis for segregating and classifying cases of substandard _ 
acuity in questions of compensation for eye injury. Equiva- | 
lent information may be obtained, of course, from more 
elaborate vision tests used in the plant for other purposes. _ 


Vision and Job Proficiency | 
The importance of vision in industry can be satisfactorily 
demonstrated only in relation to acceptable industrial 
_ criteria, such as hourly production, proportion. of work | 
rejected for defective workmanship, supervisors’ ratings of 
- employees, employee absences, rate of labor turnover, or some 
| other measurable aspect of employee value to rae  somipany. 





al 


oe. See As ©. Snell, M adtisoligal Ophthalmology c. V. Mosby Company, St. 

“Louis; 1940). 

oo MOOR. Ferree, and G. Rand, “A New Method of Rating Visual Acuity, e 
Journal, of General Hechology, XXV oe PP. 143-176. 
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The visual characteristics that correlate with these industrial 
criteria differ from job to job and cannot consistently be 
- predicted without correlational evidence. _ a | 





Types of relation 


It has been demonstrated on many different jobs that 
employees who have been classified according to their job 
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E a, 55—Distribution of. far acuity scores in relation to job performance for 
97 milling machine operators. 
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proficiency do differ with respect to certain visual skills, 
Those who do the job best usually have certain visual charac- 
teristics that are not found as frequently, or to the same 
degree, among those who do not do it so well. Such a situa- 
tion was illustrated by Coleman” in the case of milling 
machine operators, as shown in Figure 55. This group of 97 


12 
‘j BOTH EYES 


iO} 





3| i: sah oe ae WORSE EYE 


AVERAGE NEAR ACUITY SCORE 
& 
‘ 





Ea <4 CG B A 
_ JOB PERFORMANCE RATING 
Fig, 56-~Differences in near acuity of experienced inspectors with 


» 


different job performance ratings. N = 170. 


employees had been classified by their supervisors as poor, 
fair, good, and superior in job performance. Their scores on 
distance acuity, for both eyes, on the Ortho-Rater test ranged 
from 3to14. There is considerable overlap in range of acuity 
of these four classes of employees, but the group averages 
_ (shown by arrows) indicate a consistent tendency for the better 
producers to have higher acuity. Below a score of 9 are 44 
_ per cent of the poor and fair, 31 per cent of the good, and only 


7.7 A, Coleman, “Vision Tests for Better Utilization of Manpower,” 
_ Factory Management and M aintenance, CII (July, 1944), pp. 110-115. 
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16 per cent of the superior workers. High distance visual 
acuity is one characteristic more common in the better 

- producers, and is therefore a desirable trait for employees on 

that job. : eat | . 

re Similar trends in near acuity for 170 piston ring inspectors 

are shown in Figure 56. These inspectors were rated by 
supervisors as A (high), B, C, and D (low) on the basis of 
production and accuracy. ‘Acuity of both eyes together and 

of the worse eye separately tend to be consistently higher for 
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Fie. 57-——-Average hourly earnings of 78 electric solderers in relation to near 
i visual acuity. 





the higher-rated groups. High near acuity, in both eyes and 
in the worse eye (therefore also in the better eye, or in each 
ve separately) is a demonstrable requirement for this job. 
h a requirement is based on the fact that the better | 
inspectors more frequently score high on acuity, or, to putit =... 
another way, the high scores on acuity occur more frequently | | 
among the better producers. ON aah se 
The specific relation between any particular vision test 
Bas a criterion of § success on a ieee Lone must oie established 
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The relation may be rectilinear or curvilinear or both in 
different parts of the test range. A scattergram reveals one 
or more points in the test range where a minimum require- 
ment can be established that will segregate the largest pro- 
portion of superior workers with the smallest proportion of 
rejections. This point will often be a compromise between 
the optimum for selectivity of better workers and the maxi- 
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Fra, 58—Selectivity of near acuity test for electric solderers. : 


‘mum of failures that is practical in relation to the current 
labor market. | | bats Bt ok 
Figure 57 shows the relation of near acuity and piece-rate 
earnings of 73 electric solderers of small metal] parts. .These 
solderers scored no lower than 7 on this test. Of those who 
scored 7 or 8, none was earning the average of 80 cents an 
hour. Of those who scored 9 and better, increasing per- 
centages earned 80 cents an hour or more. The most select. 
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"group p of workers comprises those scoring 12 or better, and that 
score could well be taken as an optimum. So few persons, 
however, can score so high on the test that this optimum may 
not be a practical requirement. Figure 58 shows, for different 
possible minimum requirements, the percentage of the 
present ‘better’ solderers who could pass the test, and also 
the percentage of the present ‘‘poorer solderers”’ wii could 
pass. As the minimum requirement is increased from 7 to 12, 
the proportion of low producers passing the test decreases con- 
tinuously. But, also, the proportion of high producers passing 
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Fie. 59—Rated production of gaugers in relation to near 
acuity. 


the test decreases as the minimum requirement is increased to 
10 or more. Since this test is only one of a battery of tests, 
each of which may likewise be selective for this job, it is 
expedient to set a minimum requirement on this test that is 
not of itself too severe and that will eliminate as large a pro- 
portion as possible of the poorer workers and as small a 
"proportion as possible of the better workers. In this cas Se, a 
imum score of 9 or 10 would be most practical. 

lt should be remembered, in. cecens ee eunlovees 
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the job. Since visual skills can often be improved through 
professional eye care, such a classification may mean only that 
they should be referred for such care. | 
Figure 59 shows a different type of relation between near 
acuity and production rating for 177 gaugers. The average 
rating increases with higher acuity scores, up to 7. Above 
that point the average rating does not vary systematically, 
ote production averages of all groups scoring 7 or better in 
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‘ = NEAR AGUITY SCORE, BOTH EYES | 
Via, 60-—Rated job performance of radio tube assemblers in relation to near 
acuity, N = 295, ee 





3 14 45 








near acuity are higher than are those of any groups scoring _ 
below 7. On this test no minimum requirement higher than 
7 would improve the discrimination value of the test. It 
is as though acuity of 7 is adequate to do this job, and better 
acuity is not needed. This job is therefore in contrast with 
_the previous one mentioned, in which the best acuity for the 
job seems to be the best that is possible. ih Eg ao 
_ Figure 60 shows a positive relation between near acuity | 
and successful work in radio tube assembly. ~The higher the. 
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score on this test, the higher the proportion of better workers. 
For this same group, Figure 61 shows a negligible relation 
between distance acuity and success on the job. Distance 
acuity is evidently unimportant on this job. In the same 
manner any one or more of the vision tests comprising a, 
battery may have little or no relation to success on some 
jobs. It would be uneconomical for purposes of placement 
to require for this job any minimum of distance acuity, 
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a. 61—Rated job performance of radio tube assemblers in relation to far 
acuity. N = 2925, 
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even though it makes no difference on the job. 
A negative relation exists between distance acuity and 
- production of hosiery loopers, whose work is at a distance of 
six to eight inches from their eyes. The better loopers, taken 
_ directly from their work for vision tests, do not do as well on 


“since such a requirement would disqualify some applicants 


_ distance acuity tests as the poorer workers. _ Figure 62 shows 
such a relation for 199 loopers. Those who scored highest on 
_ the acuity test, plotted to the right in this graph, were pro- 
ducing on the average 2.5 dozen pairs per hour. Those who 


cored lowest on distance acuity were producing more than 
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4.0 dozen pairs per hour. Snellen acuity equivalents are also 
given in this graph to show that the traditional standard of 
90/20 distance acuity or better would, in this case, actually 
select potentially poorer, rather than better, loopers. 
_ Figure 63 shows a similar relation for 29 looper learners. 
In this case their far acuity scores at the time of employment 
are plotted against training cost, which is the total payment 
supplied by the management to make up minimum guaran- 
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| ‘Fie. 64—Speed of learning of loopers in relation to near lateral phoria. N = 29. 






teed rates, over and above piece-work earnings, until each 
looper was earning base rate or better when her production 
was computed at piece-work rates. Those scoring lowest on 
the acuity test cost on the average about $30.00 each in make- 
up money, while those scoring highest cost about $50.00. 
- On acuity, depth, and color tests, the more desirable scores 
_ might be expected to be at the high end of the scale. On 
_ phoria tests, the more desirable scores might be expected to be 
in the middle of the scale. Optimum visual scores on phoria 
ests, however, do vary considerably from job to job. Figure =~ 
ows, for the same 29 looper learners mentioned above, 
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test results on near lateral phoria in relation to speed of learn- 
ing. The phoria test results are here converted to measures 
of departure from normal convergence for the test distance. 
The largest proportions of fast learners occur in the range 
of scores 2 to 8 units to the left of normal, representing 
greater convergence than normal. Such asymmetry in phoria 
requirements is not uncommon. nies poe 
Figure 65 shows a similar asymmetric relation between 


60, 
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Fia@. 65—-Rated job performance of milling machine operators in relation 
, to near vertical phoria. N = 65, = | 

vertical phoria scores and rated success of 95 milling machine 
operators. Normal (middle) and slightly abnormal scores at 
the right end of the scale are acceptable for this job, since they 
include a large proportion of high-rated operators. On the 
_ other hand, abnormal scores in the other direction are undesir- 
able, since they include very few of the high-rated operators. 
These asymmetric visual requirements are probably associated 
with unusual postural requirements of the job. _ Zee 
__ Another asymmetric relation exists between lateral phorias 
and accident experience in heavy industries. More than 
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7,000 men employees on all productive and maintenance jobs 
in a steel mill were tested on a battery of vision tests, and 
their test scores were considered in relation to whether ak not 
they had had a serious accident in the preceding two years 
that was unaccountable in terms of some obvious external 
cause. Figure 66 shows the relation between incidence of such _ 
accidents and scores on a far lateral phoria test. The phoria 
scale is converted here into standard units (prism diopters) 
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ship between phoria (far) and frequency of serious accident 

cases. 








of deviation from the group mean. Of those cases showing 

the greatest divergence; about 3 per cent had had serious | 

accidents; of those showing the greatest convergence, over 

6 per cent had had accidents. | | | | 

The opposite relation appeared when. the same group was 

tested for near lateral phoria, as is shown in Figure 67. 

Among those cases showing greatest. divergence from the | 

mean, 6 per cent had had accidents; while among those with | 
greatest convergence, 44 per cent had had accident The 
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accident-free employees score in the range of divergence on 
the far test and in the range of over-convergence on the near 
test. This relation was verified by Stump” in tests conducted 
on groups of employees i in two plants of a copper and brass 
company—another heavy metals industry. 

This paradox can be resolved by considering the phoria 
posture as an indirect response to the focus stimuli in the 
phoria tests. A change in focus demand from far to near 


60 
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Fie. 67- pr eanoneniD notes phoria (near) and paeney of serious accident 
cases. 


induces a change of convergence posture i in . the phoria tests. - 
Subjects with the greatest change in convergence from the far 
test to the near (divergence at far, convergence at near) are 
most responsive to a change in focus stimulus and are also - 
more frequently accident free. Figure 68 shows the accident 
experience of these same workers i in a steel mill as it is related 


‘neeentrtmnontaneinh aime 


WN, P, Stump, ‘Spotting Accident-Prone Workers. by Vision Tests, ” Fac 
tory Management and Maintenance, June 1945, pp. 109-112, See also “A 
Statistical Study of Visual Functions and. Batety," J ournal of neeies coe 
Ogs XXIX (tb) pp. 467-470. 3 
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to a composite of both phoria test scores—the actual change 
in convergence from far test to near test. Of those with the 
greatest increase in convergence on the near test, 4 per cent 
had had accidents, while among those with a negative increase 
in convergence, 9 per cent had had accidents. Stump made 
similar computations in terms simply of far phoria score 
minus near phoria score plus a constant. | 
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Fia. 68—Net relation between lateral phorias, far and near and incidence of 
| | serious accidents in a steel mill. N = 85038. 






- It is evident from the foregoing examples that specific 
vision tests, properly constructed and possessing adequate 
reliability, have different relations with successful perform- 
ance on different jobs. Some of these relations might have 
been anticipated, but others most likely would not have been 
inferred from observation of the jobs. It is also evident that 
such relations between test results and various measures of 
employee success on the job can be discovered. It is quite 
practicable, from a study of these relations, to establish 
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minimum and/ or optimum visual requirements on specific 
tests for a given job. The pattern of visual requirements 
established by such a factual appraisal of visual test results 
represents the pattern of visual skills that 1 ig desirable for that 
job. This pattern constitutes ‘‘good vision” for the job. 


Beene of visual requirements 


Each test in the battery of vision tests is. separately 
analyzed in relation to job success. Some of the tests may 


VISUAL PERFORMANCE PROFILE 
FARO CELEGTRIC SOLDERERS 1944 
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Fig. 69—Pattern of visual requirements for electric solderers. 





Es 


| show a relation to success ona particular, job, neers may not. 
On each related test, a range of scores is designated as opti- 
mum for the job. ‘The total pattern of these visual require- 
ments represents the pattern of visual skills that is predictive 
uccess On this job. Such a pattern, 0 or. profile, of visual 
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= requirements for the job of electric soldering mentioned above 

is illustrated in Figure 69. : ; 
In this profile the blacked-out areas represent undesirable 
scores in the prediction of success on. this job. The cross- 
hatched areas represent undesirable scores for maximum 
SUCCESS, a | 
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_ Fra. 70—Hourly earnings of electric solderers who do or do not 
meet the visual requirements for the job, N = 70. 


All present employees on this job were classified as to 
whether they. did or did not meet all the visual requirements 
of the battery of tests. In terms of average hourly earnings, 
those who did meet them were producing more than the 
others. Figure 70 shows this relation between earnings and 
oe total visual requirements. Of those solderers earning below - 

| 70 cents a an hour 4] per cent met all the visual nna 


een 





20 This dnd all other winaal profi as ced in this Siactnes were ‘established 


pe : in the Occupational Research Center at Purdue University and are based on_ 


- data sent in for analysis by various industrial plants using the Ortho-Rater. 


"The Purdue’ University Occupational Research Center, which is sponsored and 





subsidized by the Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, is.a statistical research 
anit concerned primarily with the analysis of visual and other personnel test 
os data | in relation to the roquireniente of psvetrial jobs.” ee. oo 
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(shown by clear spaces). Of those earning 70 to 89 cents an 
hour, 66 per cent met all the requirements; and of those 
earning 90 cents or more, 96 per cent met all the requirements. 
Of those meeting the visual requirements, 67 per cent earned 
over 80 cents an hour; but of those who did not meet the 
requirements, only 18 per cent earned over 80 cents an hour. 
Those who met the requirements produced 12 per cent more 
than the visually unqualified group. | | , 

_ This pattern of visual requirements also differentiated 
employees in terms of quality of work, as shown in Figure v1, 
Twenty per cent of the work of those employees who did not 
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Kia, 71-—-Quality of work in relation to vision of experienced 
: electric solderers. N = 70, 


meet minimum visual requirements was rejected by inspectors 
and returned to the solderers for repair or scrap. Of the work 
of those who met the minimum visual requirements, 15 per 
cent was rejected. For those who could also meet a still more 
severe pattern of visual requirements (established on a review 
of this job a year later), the rejection rate was only 10 per cent 
_——reinspection and repair costs were only half as great as for. 
_ the visually unqualified group. Br ae 
_ Also this visual pattern differentiated beginners in terms of - 
learning time. Forty per cent of the new employees put on 
__ this job who did not meet all the visual requirements were 
earning their base rate in ten weeks time; but 75 per cent of 
those who did meet all the visual requirements were earning 
base rate or better in ten weeks time. The company paid on 
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| an average $30.00 less in minimum wage make-up money to “4 
each of those who were visually qualified than to each of those | st 
not qualified. Of those who were visually qualified, more 
were still on the Job a year later; and they had had somewhat 
fewer absences than those who were not visually qualified. 

- In this pattern of visual requirements, near vision is more , : 
important than far vision. In the re-study of this same job oF 
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‘iG, 72—Pattern of visual requirements for loading and push truck operators. 





a year later,2! the far acuity requirements were eliminated 
completely, = 3 et, Sa eet 

_ A radically different pattern of visual skills, that desirable 
for push truck operators, is shown in Figure 72. Here only — 
a modest degree of distance vision is important for success on 
: 18, EB. Wirt, “Eye Care ‘Increases Earnings of Electric Solderers,” Opto- 
metric Weekly, XXXVII (1946), pp. 1091-1093, 1104. Poets, ae 
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the job. Another type of visual skills profile, for workers — 
operating milling and profiling machines, is shown in Figure 
73. Here both far and near vision are important. On stil] 
another job, gray inspection in a hosiery mill, good one-eyed 
vision is quite acceptable, as shown in Figure 74. 
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Fia, 73—Pattern of visual requirements for milling and profiling machine 


operators. 


‘Such different patterns of “good vision” have been 
established for many jobs in various plants. Similar opera-_ 
tions have similar visual requirements. — Similarity of job 
title in different plants, however, does not guarantee similar 
operations or similar visual requirements. And even on 
_ similar operations, the severity of visual requirements may — 
vary from one plant to another, depending on the general 
level of visual. skills in the industrial population. But 
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for a given job in a given industrial population, practical | 
visual requirements can be established by the method here 
illustrated. ) cts 

Not often is there available for test validation such a wide 
array of criteria as in the study on electric solderers. The 
-yisual requirements established for that job. discriminated 
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Fia. 74—Pattern of visual requirements for hosiery inspectors. 


among workers in terms of production, earnings, quality, 
ratings, accidents, absences, tenure, learning time, and 
training cost. Occasionally a pattern of visual requirements 
will correlate positively with one measure of job success and 
negatively with another. In one such case, for a job of 
_ assembling small electrical parts, minimum requirements on 
_ several vision tests correlated positively with quality of work 
and negatively with quantity. Figure 75 shows these results. 
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In the upper part of the figure, the greater length of the black 
bars shows a higher average hourly earning (quantity of work) 
for those failing on each of four vision tests than for those. 
passing. In the lower part of this figure, the greater length 
of the first black bar shows that a higher rating for quality of 
work, also, was given to those failing the far acuity test. 
But the three longer white bars show that on the other 
_ three tests work of higher quality was done by the passing 
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[= PAssine Group 
WME FAILING GROUP 
Fia, 75—~Differences in quantity and quality of work 
anak 33 electrical assemblers who passed or failed 4 vision 
group. Except for far acuity, ability to pass the vision tests 
correlates with lower production and better quality of work. 
Ability to pass the far acuity test correlates with lower pro-— 
_ duction and poorer quality. Ayers” reported similar results 
_ from an investigation conducted among inspectors of cones 
of rayon thread. In such situations the different criteria are. 


ineoniog 





oe fig A. Ww. Ayers, “A Comparison of Certain Visual Factors with the Efficiency 
= of Textile Inspectors,” J ournal of Applied Psychology, XXVI (1942), pp. 812- 
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inversely related to each other. Management must then 
decide what measure of job success best represents the kind 
of workers that is wanted, and the pattern of desirable 
visual skills can then be established on the basis of this 
criterion. More frequently the criteria of job success are 
interrelated, and for most measures the same pattern of visual 
skills discriminates between better. and poorer workers. 
For example, a pattern of visual requirements for general job : 
efficiency, based on supervisors ratings, was established for _ | 
paper machine operators. This same pattern correlated with 
accident experience, as shown in Figure 76.23 Of those 
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- Fic. 76——Incidence of accidents serious enough to require medical attention 
among paper machine operators who do or do not meet the visual requirements 


for the job. | | 
meeting all visual requirements for efficiency, 37 per cent had 
had accidents serious enough to require medical attention in 
the previous year, while among those who did not meet all 
the visual requirements, 67 per cent had had accidents. 
Changes in Vision with Age and Job Experience 
Visual skills change with age, as well as with continued 
experience and visual application in certain work. Entirely | 
apart from the influence of occupational trends and loss of — 
* §. E, Wirt and H. H. Leedke, “Skillful Eyes Prevent Accidents,” Annual 


News Letter, National Safety Council, Industrial Nursing Section, Nov. 1945, 
So a ee a ge eae EO 
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vision from injury, visual skills show almost universal deteri- 
oration with advancing age.. Consequently, employees who 
have at any time all the desirable visual characteristics for 
their jobs will not likely maintain those skills indefinitely 
without professional eye care. Fortunately, most of the 
natural losses of visual efficiency with increasing age can be 
adequately compensated for by means of professional eye 
eare and optical aids. | - 
Recent research has increased our knowledge of the scop 
of these changes in maturity with respect to differences 
between men and women, differences among different indus- 
trial populations, and the effect of optical aids. Maintenance 
of visual skills involves another aspect of vision testing—the | 
periodic re-test to disclose losses of visual skills that might be 
repaired. The facts concerning visual changes with age 
indicate the ages at which such changes are most pronounced, 
during which years periodic re-tests are most important. 
Since the proportion of older employees in industry has been — : 
increasing for at least a half century, these changes in vision — 
must be of greater concern in industry than ever before. 


Visual acuity and age : | 
One change in vision with age is common knowledge—the 
change that makes it necessary for older persons to use extra 
lens-power to see clearly at close distances. Figure 77 shows 
composite figures, representing over 11,000 cases from a 
number of industrial plants, on near acuity, both eyes, — 
together for men and women who were using glasses for near 
seeing and separately for men and women who did not use — 
_ glasses. All three classes are sub-divided into five-year age — 
groups. mong those without glasses, there is loss of near. 
acuity for some before ‘age 35, and serious loss by age 45. — 
_ Loss in this particular visual skill comes in middle age—the — 
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By age 55 this transition is pretty well completed; further _ 
“lopeea are slightes 00 0S ee ge ae 


age range that embraces most of the key men in any industry. 
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Men and women who wear glasses for near seeing, even 
though the glasses may no longer be adequate for best vision 
or may have been obtained without benefit of professional 
eye care, tend to maintain a more constant level of near 
acuity (and a much higher level) after age 45 than those 
without glasses. This evidence indicates that with adequate 
professional eye care and optical aids, losses of near vision 
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Up to age 45 women without glasses have on the average ’ 
less keen near vision than men, and after age 45 have retained 
somewhat keener near vision. 
and women is substantiated 
rized by Wir 
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Iria. 77—Changes in near visual acuity with age for men 
and women who do and do not wear glasses, 


_ ean largely be eliminated. 
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‘Figure 78 shows differences in far acuity between employ- 
s who do and do not use spectacles for distance or general 
ae Below the age of fifty those wearing spectacles have 
lower average acuity than those who do not use spectacles. 
Probably those in this age range who are using glasses are the 
ones who most need them to bring acuity up to average, and 
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Fig, 78—-Differences in far acuity between employees who do and do not use 
spectacles, 


those who do without glasses most frequently have average 
or superior acuity. After the age of fifty, however, those who 
are already accustomed to spectacles maintain their vision 
by occasional change of glasses, but those who have done 
without spectacles suffer considerable loss before they obtain 
help? | ee 7976 shows much lees | rapid Joss of distance 


a Jesse C. Rupe, “Variations of Visual Skills with Ba cad Aue?” ” A Thesis 
mitted to the faculty of Purdue University in partial fulfillment of the. 
lirements for the degree of Master of Science, 1946, P. 19; 7 
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acuity for men and women in another plant where for a 
number of years professional eye care had been provided for 
employees. In this graph women show lower average acuity 
than men, in spite of the fact that a larger proportion of them 
use eyeglasses. A reasonable speculation in explaining this 
difference is that women in a plant are more frequently 
employed on jobs requiring visual adaptation to prolonged 
near vision, and that, in addition, men more frequently have 
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Fie, 79—Changes in far visual acuity with age for men 
- and women employees in a precision industry. . 
outside interests that exercise distant vision—such as driving 
and sports. 


Depth perception and age 


Figure 80 shows differences in average depth perception 
scores with increasing age for three industrial populations— 
2,200 men in heavy industry (paper, steel, shipbuilding), and 
1,300 women and 2,400 men, separately, in light precision 
work. All those employees who used glasses on the job were 
tested wearing them. Pa i ead 
_ Men and women in the same light industry show somewhat 
different patterns of change in depth perception with age. 
his difference is probably associated with the fact that for 
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the most part men and women perform different jobs in the 
plant—most of the heavier and physically more active jobs 
being done by the men. The men tend to show a higher 
development of depth perception during middle age—the only 
example of a visual skill increasing with age. This trend is 
more pronounced among men in the heavy industries. It 
would seem that physically active work is associated with a 
greater development of depth perception, which does not 
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Fig. 80-—-Changes in depth perception with age for different 
groups of industrial employees. : 


reach its peak of development until age 35. After age 50 loss: 
of depth perception accompanies loss of distance acuity. 
Since this visual skill develops with experience in certain 
types of work, then presumably it could be developed earlier, 
by training, for those Jobs where it is needed. ee 
Color discrimination and age * Cees — 
Figure 81 shows mean scores on the Ortho-Rater color test | 
for large samples of men and women from a number of indus-  _ 
tries, classified by age. The test is similar in form to the — 
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Archives of Ophthalmology, XXVIII (1942), pp. 851-859. 
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Ishihara Color Perception Test, and probably measures the 
same visual function. Women tend to average very slightly 
higher than men in color test scores, and after age 45 both 


sexes show a loss in color vision. In an earlier report?’ based 


on a study of a pre-war population of men in a steel mill, 
it was shown that decreases in color vision began by age 
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‘Fig. 81—Changes in color discrimination with age for men 
and women, 


25. Both studies agree that color vision deteriorates with 
advanced age. On jobs requiring a combination of color 
discrimination and long training, it therefore becomes very 
important to select trainees with a great initial amount of 
color-vision ability. | 


Some changes in vision with job experience 


Experience on a particular job often tends to develop in 
employees some of the visuq] characteristics that are desirable 
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on the job and some that may not be desirable. _These 
changes may be in the same direction as the changes with age 
or in the opposite direction. Loopers in hosiery mills tend to 
develop exceptional amplitude in focus range for very near 
objects and to maintain this facility in spite of the general 
tendency to lose it with increasing age. Exceptional visual 
performance that characterizes experienced employees on a 


particular job is in part the result of practice and incidental 
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Fia. 82—-Changes in distance acuity with increasing experience on the job of looping 
hosiery. Curve based on 206 hosiery loopers. Oe 


training on the job and in part the result of a selection process, 
entirely apart from any formal selection with respect to vision. | 
Those employees who have or can easily develop the desirable 
qualifications for the job tend to remain on the job and accu- 
mulate experience. . Those who do not have or cannot easily 
develop these qualifications tend to drop out or to be trans- 
ferred to other jobs before they acquire much experience. 
Consequently, the relationship between visual characteristics 
and experience is augmented by this selection process that _ 
operates in the same general direction as experience. The _ 
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= veault of such selective and adaptive processes have been 
= investigated for jobs requiring close vision.” 

_ The first year of looping hosiery is a period during ich 
marked changes in visual characteristics occur. Figure 82 
shows the relation between experience and distance acuity for 
206 loopers. Distance acuity tends to decrease with experi-. 
ence, and this relation holds whether employees wear correc- 
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“Fra. 83— Differences in near acuity of radio tube assemblers with greater pte 
| , less job experience, 


tive spectacles or not. This change may be interpreted as a 
shift in visual skills from far to near, for these loopers showed | 
exceptionally high development of near vision. | 
Figure 83 shows another relation between vision and job 
experience—in this case between near acuity and experience 
on the job of radio tube assembly. Fifty-four assemblers with 
less than six oe oe scored from oe to 13, the 


eee w. 8. Duke-Elder, An Tivestigation fats the Effect Upon the Been of 
- Occupations Involving Close Work,” British Journal of Ophthalmology, XIV 
(1930), pp. 610-620. Also see M. Luckiesh and F. K. Moss, “Functional 
Adaptation to N ee J. ournal a, eleliohis, Psychology, XXVI | 
2 AD Pp. 352-856. | . | 
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greatest number scoring 9. Among 71 assemblers with more 
than six months experience, scores ranged from 7 to 14, with 
the greatest number at 11. A minority of the inexperienced 
workers and a majority of experienced workers scored higher 
than 10 on this test. The greater incidence of higher near 
acuity among experienced assemblers indicates either (1) 
a natural elimination from this group of many beginners 
who did not have high near acuity, or (2) a development of 
greater near acuity with increasing job experience. The fact 
that about an equal proportion of both groups were wearing 
eyeglasses indicates that neither group had any marked 
advantage in eye care. 

If the higher near acuity of the experienced group is due 
to natural selection, it is then important to select new employ- 
ees with adequate near acuity so that more of them will 
remain on the job. If the higher acuity is due to learning on 
the job, then the development of near acuity is part of the 
learning required on the job. Selection of beginners with | 
adequate near acuity could be expected to reduce the amount - 


of learning, and therefore the training time, required on this oun 


job. 


Job differences in vision | | 
Visual conditions that characterize employees on several 
jobs in a sheet and tin mill indicate the effects of experience 
and informal selection. Formal selection standards for initial 
employment on these jobs included only acuity and, for some 
jobs, color vision. But, as shown in discussing age trends, 
even these differences in vision due to differential selection 
for initial employment on different jobs are rapidly eliminated | 


_ by age trends and also by transfer from one job to another. — 


Certain job factors, however, result, in training and further 


selection on the job. Table 19 gives the percentages of = 


employees on different payroll jobs who met certain. plant- : 
_ wide visual standards. This table also shows, for comparison, 
the Percentage of all | employees in the ag? who met these 
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standards. Small differences between groups are of no 

significance, but large differences indicate real variations from 

the plant average and indicate real job differences. Those 
figures in Table 19 that differ by a statistically significant 

amount from the plant average are marked. Every job 
row and every vision column shows one or more significant 
differences. | 


TABLE 19 


2 PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES oN Dirrerent Jogs Wuo Passrep Various Piers 
| or VISION 







Acuity,| Acuity, 
















a 2 ol Far, Far, Color | Phoria,| Phoria,| Acuity: 
Employees | Proxi- | poth | Worse Vision | Far | Near | Near 
ae mate N | 

Eyes Eye 











initiates 








LF 95.9 | 77.8 (66.5* | 57.0 63.7 | 81.4" 

9, Clerks.....| 590 | 94.1 | 78.7 79.2* | 63.1 | 69.4* | 88.9% 
8. Electricians} 4380 | 94.5 | 68.4f 59.6 | 57.9 | 59.6 | 61.7 
4. Machinists.| 380 | 93.7 | 73.3 60.0 | 60.9 | 66.2 | 65.6* 
5, Cranemen..| 250 | 97.6* | 82.1* 57.0 | 61,38 °1 66.2 | 52.2 
6. Hookers... 250 | 94.7 75.0 59.1 | 71.1* | 67.9 | 59.8 
7, Laborers...| 710 | 92.3 | 72.2 52.7 | 62.9 | 66.0 | 52.4+ 






Plant Total...| 7000 | 94.0 | 73.1 55.3 | 61.1 | 63.6 | 61.0 





* Significantly high. + Significantly low. | 
N ote: These figures are corrected for differences in age on the different job groups. 


a Tf employees on different jobs are drawn from different 
A populations, differences from job to job may be due to differ- 
ences in the source of the employees. Table 20 shows 
separately for white men, Negro men, and white women in a 
ge plant the percentages passing a test of distance acuity 





; on color vision, the Negro men best on acuity. Since 
groes and women in this plant were only on certain types of 
bs, these differences between races and sexes might be 
: staken for characteristic job differences. Also differences 
e have not been ruled out in this comparison. 

In this same plant, watchmen and police in the plant 
tion department showed surprisingly poor scores on 
of the vision tests, ‘especially distance | acuity. One 





: and a test of red-green color discrimination. The women were - 
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reason was their average age, which was considerably more 
than the plant average. Another possible reason was that 
‘in the past veteran employees who could no longer be kept on 
productive jobs were transferred to the plant protection 
department. These extraneous selective factors will often 
‘obscure job differences in vision or create spurious differences 
unless they are carefully controlled in cee studies of job 
eHreroucee: : | | 


TABLE 20 
Perc ENTAGE OF Necro MEN, Wuire MEN, AND Warts WOMEN HMELOVEHS 
Passina Two VIston Tests — | 





PERCENTAGE PASSING TESTS 








EMPLOYEES: 006008 0 [ST pec eae | 
Color Vision Distance Acuity 
White Women.......... nite Wake Se 74.5 76.0 
White Men. o.oo. e. Laas aes ices 60.4 76.1 


Negro Men... .......05 ria tie aaatiarnd 40.7 fe RO a. 





Visual Improvement | 
Unlike most other aptitudes and traits that may ie con- 
sidered for employment, visual skills can be improved or 
adapted to specific demands by means of professional eye 


- examination and eye care. Applicants and employees who 


do not have the visual skills that are important for their jobs 
ean usually be given the kind of vision they need. This — 
possibility is important when labor is scarce and the available 
employees cannot all qualify visually for the jobs for which | 
they are needed. It is also important to realize, in the light 
of changes in vision with age, that the visual efficiency of most 
| experienced workers can be maintained at an ) adequate level. 


- Use of glasses | 


ol secof eyeglasses on ne job is an ‘imperfect: iadiention of | 
ae the extent to which employees have Rana advantage of 
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professional eye care. In some cases” “glasses are bought 
over a counter without benefit of professional advice. In 
other cases the glasses are obsolete, or might have been 
prescribed for other activities. For example, in a certain 
- steel mill about 20 per cent of the men over fifty years of age 
carried in their pockets glasses that they used only when they © 
needed to see better at close range—in some cases these 
glasses were used rarely or not at all on the job. Many of 
them were ‘‘store glasses, Ot fitted to the individual needs - 
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Fie. Rds of glasses at different ages for different industrial 


populations. 

of ie wenorss 75 per cent of them did not even enable 
their users to see clearly at close range. However, 50 per 
cent of the men over age 50 wore glasses regularly on the job, 
most of these glasses having been fitted by professional eye _ 
_ men. ‘Only 20 per cent of these glasses did not enable their — 
users to see clearly at close range. : 
Use of glasses is at least an indication: of a-concern’ for.” 

vision and | a search for more efficient or more comfortable — 
seeing. Figure 84 shows, for three industrial groups, the 
: Pivpertson of oer of different. ages who used, any kind ; 
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of glasses at work. ~ The lowest curve represents 7,171 men 
on productive and maintenance jobs in a sheet steel mill. The 
upper two curves represent 1,895 women and 2,499 men in a 
precision instrument plant. At all ages, the men in the pre- 
cision industry used glasses more frequently than men in the 
heavy industry, and women used them more frequently than 
either. Exacting visual demands, and therefore greater need 
of eye care, are more common in the precision industry, and 
particularly for women’s jobs. Further, adequate eye care 
was available at the plant to all employees in the precision 
work, and their social and educational background was such 
as to lead them to take advantage of all health and profes- 
sional services. Whether employees take advantage of eye 
care depends on the availability of eye care, the visual 
demands of their jobs, their socio-economic status, and their 
age. Re 

Not half the men in the heavy industry used glasses before 
the age of fiftyy—late in life in relation to the losses of vision 
with age as shown in the previous section. In contrast, over | 
half of the men in the precision work used glasses by age forty- — 
five, and over half the women used them by age thirty-five. — 


Eye care improves job performance pe ay 
Professional eye care, and the adaptation of optical aids 
to individual needs and job demands, has given workers an 
advantage in various activities. Experiments in the use of 
special types of occupational lens correction for jobs requiring — 
very close vision have been carried out in England.” These 
glasses include a component, over and above what would 
_ be indicated for ordinary lens corrections for these persons, — 
that has the same optical effect as though the work were 
removed farther from the eyes but without loss of visibility. 


9 H, ©, Weston and 8. Adams, On the Relief of Eyesirain Among Persons Per- 
forming Very Fine Work (London, H. M, Stationery Office, 1928), and Further 
Experimenta on the Use of Special Spectacles in Very Fine Processes (London, 

H. M, Stationery Office, 1929). She Ae pha Mere tga ag ween. 
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In psychological terms these lenses modify the visual require- 
ments of the job so that they come within the range of adapt- 
"ability of a larger number of potential operators. These 
spectacles are worn only on the job; they are part of the job 
equipment or tools. At other times each operator wears 
_ whatever spectacles may be desirable for general use, or, if 
none are needed, no spectacles at all. 
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i 2 3 4 ee 
= 6-WEEK PERIODS 
Fro. 85—Effect of occupational eyewear on the production of learning loopers. 


These early experiments have been duplicated under the 
+ wodieal supervision of Dr. H. 8. Kuhn on one job in hosiery 
 manufacture—the operation of looping. This job requires 
“an average visual working distance of eight inches. Figure 
it shows the production of ot loopers on coarse-gauge 


ing. With two increases in hours worked these eae 
ad Hsled their hourly pace downward. At the conclusion of 
t experiment the group wearing glasses had gained 0.3 
ozen pairs. production per hour more than the control group 
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——a, gain of 10 per cent in production and piece-rate earnings. — 
This advantage enabled them to reach their peak of produc- 
_tion--which was also a higher peak—more rapidly than the 
group not wearing glasses. Since this one operation of loop- 
ing accounts for about 20 per cent of the labor cost in the 
manufacture of circular-knit hosiery, more economical opera- 
tion through the use cof such apcetecles would seem to be 
possible. | 

The spectacle Dreesib oes for these eEpen men vinied 
from one operator to another because of individual differences 
in visual characteristics, although the job requirements were 
-uniform.®° Not all of the operators would or could wear such 
spectacles successfully, but the advantages might become 
available to a larger proportion of such operators with 
improved bases for predicting individual lens prescriptions 
for occupational use. Thirty operators who wore these 
spectacles successfully showed on a visual retest six months 
later a pronounced and uniform shift of visual characteristics 
away from the peculiar conditions that characterize most 
operators on this job and toward what is generally considered 
normal; and their subjective reports indicated in most cases 
less fatigue during work and greater pleasure from. activities 
involving the use of their eyes after work. 
Such specialized occupational eyewear cannot be intro- 
duced in any industrial situation except by a competent and 
ingenious ophthalmologist or optometrist who is not only 
qualified as an eye expert but also is familiar with the visual 
problems of specific jobs and with typical management atti- 
— tudes and methods of approach to such problems. — Ideally — 
such a project. should be carried on in collaboration with an 
~ industrial psychologist who can set up adequate criteria as a 
es goal. 7. first — is to demonstrate a oe between | 


=e The sas addition: was, icaclod: by. Dr. Kuhn for different piled 
according to the results of an examination. The average optical addition was 
an amount that changed the focus requirement from 8 inches to 11.5 aes and 
| the convergence reanieerot from 8 inches to 9.5 mches,, | 
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certain visual characteristics and service or success on the job. 
: or example, preliminary studies on other jobs in the manu- 
facture of full-fashioned hosiery indicate that occupational 
glasses like those for loopers might be generally beneficial for 
‘menders but not so beneficial for seamers, for whom, possibly, 
some other type of special occupational eyewear would be of 
penefit. The second step in carrying on such a project is to 
determine how certain visual characteristics may be induced 
safely and beneficially by lenses. The final step is to evaluate 


the success of the project. 
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AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS ‘OVER BASE RATE 


Vig. 86-—Increased earnings of hosiery pairers as a result of eye care. 






In another hosiery mill all women employed in matching 
Uoelines exactly into pairs had been tested on the Ortho- 
Rater. Minimum visual requirements had been established 
~ for this job, and those employees who did not meet the require-_ 
yg ments were referred for eye care to the professionaleye men 
of their choice in the community. The results of a follow-up : 
tudy a year later, reported by Kephart, 31 are shown in Figure aed 
86. Earnings were based on production. at piece rates. A © | 
ange in method enabled all pairers to produce and earn = 
ore. Those who had not received eye care had increased 

























a LN, Cc. Kephart, “An Analysis of Professional Eye Care and Industrial 
ficieney,” | Transactions of ‘the American Academy of Ophthalmology and 


ngology, L(1946), pp LGOBIO. 6! fi SE aah 
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their earnings approximately 5 cents an hour. Those who. 
had received eye care, though lower in earnings at first, had 
increased their earnings 13 cents an hour-—a gain of 8 cents an 
hour over the other group, or a yearly income increase of 
nearly $200. 

Results from a similar follow-up study of electric solderers 
employed in joining the small parts of gold spectacle frames, 
reported by Wirt,*? are shown in Figure 87. Reconversion 

from war to peace was accompanied by an average loss of 
production and earnings of 4 cents an hour for those who had 


TOTAL GROUP. N=45 @———- DECREASE INCREASE ———> 


HAD EYE CARE 
NO EYE CARE 


THOSE WHO MEET 
OPTIMUM VISUAL 
REQUIREMENTS N=I0 


WITH EYE CARE 
WITHOUT EYE CARE 





5 SbF Of 3 5 7 ee 
CHANGE IN AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
Fig. 87-—-Effect of eye care on earnings of electric solderers. | 7 


received no eye care, but those who had received eye care 
held their own and actually increased their earnings one-half 
cent an hour. Among those cases who could qualify on the 
Most severe, or optimum, visual requirements for the job, 
those without benefit of eye care increased their earnings a 
fraction of a cent an hour, while those who had benefited by | 
eye care increased theirs by 914 cents an hour. ‘These studies 
show that vision can be improved, that it can be adapted to 
specific job demands, and that eye care tends to increase 
production and earnings, especially when it enables the 
employees to meet the visual demands of the job. _ | 


4 


: : 8 8. E. Wirt, “Eye Care Increases Earnings of Electric Solderers,”” Opto-. 
metric Weekly, XXXVII (1946), pp. 1091-1093, 1104. A as 
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: | Visual Maintenance © 
Proper placement of employees is only one part of a pro- 
gram for taking advantage of visual differences among 
employees- The other part is proper maintenance of these 
kills. Good practices in simplification of jobs, adequate 
lighting, and use of various types of occupational aids will 
help in the maintenance of adequate visual performance 
gmong employees. Proper job lighting should give attention 
not only to general illumination but also to specific job require- 
for illumination. Standard general practices for 


ments | 
have been codified by illuminating engineers.** 


‘jighting 
Eye protection | 

Adequate physical protection of the eyes of workmen also” 
helps in maintaining standards of visual performance on the 
ob. Visual hazards in industry that threaten visual com- 
petence of employees include the possibilities of sudden 
“injury (trauma) or of cumulative 1] effects like industrial 
~ diseases, such as ultraviolet ‘burns’? among welders. Some 
visual hazards in industry, against which protection is 


possible, are: | | 
“4. Ultra-violet radiations (are and acetylene welders, 


welders’ helpers). | 
9. Infra-red radiations (melters, furnacemen, and. others 
working around furnaces and molten metal). — 
3, Air-borne dust and noxious fumes (sand_ blasters, 
millers, trainmen, truckers, aviators, workers in 


colliers, 
- gome chemical operations). 
and other caustic chemicals, solderers, foundrymen).— 


~ igts, drillers, powder men). — 





Committee on Lighting Practice, 


- Recommended Practice of Industrial Lighting, The Society, New York City. 








Each of these hazards requires a different type of eye 


4, Splash and spatter (welders, grinders, handlers of acid 


5, Severe impact and explosion (riveters, chippers, chem-_ 


Illuminating Engineering Society, — 
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protection, including masks, optical filters, and lenses highly 
resistant to breakage and shattering. Minimum standards 
for such protective devices have been formulated by govern. 
ment agencies.’ Manufacturers have made progress toward — 
ments of vision and visibility, to individual differences jn 
facial size and contour, and to various combinations of 
hazards. The economic value. of such devices has been 
demonstrated repeatedly. | | : . 
Although such measures for the maintenance of visual] — 
proficiency are taken, it is still certain that changes in vision. 
will take place in a majority of employees with increasing age 
and job experience. Some of these changes, such as the loss iz 
of near vision with age, have long been accepted as inevitable, - 
Yet even this change, universal and serious as it is for indi- 
viduals who must do any reading or close scrutiny on their 
jobs, is often not recognized and corrected until the efficiency 
of the employee has been definitely reduced. - Perhaps one 
reason for this is that the loss of near vision with age does not 
occur suddenly like a broken arm or a sprained ankle, but 
develops so gradually that an employee is often unaware of : 


his increasing handicap until long after his work has been _ 


seriously affected. Indeed, paradoxical as it may sound, no 
one can tell from the way things look to him whether his vision 
is normal or below normal. Just as many persons go through 


life without knowing that they are color-blind—unless they 


have been tested and told the result—so also many persons — 
with seriously deficient visual performance in other respects 
are unaware of their real condition unless it is demonstrated _ 
_to them in terms of objective test results. These facts make 
4 U. 8, Department of Commerce, National Bureau of Standards, American _ 
Standard Safety Code for the Protection of H eads, Hyes, and Respiratory Organs, 


National Bureau of Standards Handbook H24 (U. 8. Government Printing i 
Office, 1938). | Sa fe tank 


8H. P, Davidson, “Two Years of Industrial Ophthalmology at the-Pulb 225) 


man Car. Works,” Journal of Industrial Hygiene, VIII (1925), pp. 247-253. hy : Py 
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it necessary to check periodically ‘the vis ion of pres sent 


employees. 


Job simplification 


An important part of an industrial program of vision is the 
recognition and simplification of visual operations in the plant 


and the improvement of visual working conditions. Visual. 
factors in job operations can often be eliminated. Where 


they cannot be eliminated altogether, sometimes simpler 
visual functions can be substituted for more complex ones. 


Jigs and fixtures for positioning tools and materials help to 


reduce visual operations to a minimum. Another factor in 


‘the simplicity of visual operations is the area over which they 


are performed. Several studies in the Purdue Time and 
Motion Study Laboratories have shown the costliness of eye 
movements in relation to time expended and accuracy of 
work achieved**, Some visual cues can be simplified so that 
they can be observed with peripheral or ‘‘side vision” with- 
out turning the eyes. Figure 88 shows. the spread of visual 
operations on two repetitive jobs. In general, the visual 
operations on any job should be organized into a restricted 
area at a convenient and fairly uniform distance from the 
eyes. The visual working distances can best be measured 
‘from the plane in front of the eyes where spectacles are 


usually worn (the lower forehead or base of the nose approxi- 


‘mates this position) to the various points of visual attention 
‘on the job. The angular deviation of these “lines of vision” 

from. horizontal is also important in connection with the use 
of spectacles, especially bifocals or special occupational 


glasses. Such information may be helpful in determining 
visual requirements for various jobs, and should be incor-— 
porated in job analyses and descriptions for use of eye doctors : 
: in Preperibing lens for apeene jobs. | 


t+ De erent 


a ey. Tifin aa H. B Roper, “The Selection and a Training ot Inspectors” 
_ Pateanna: VEL (1948), pp Be 20. | 
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: Optical aids 


| While job simplification and adequate lighting may reduce 
the visual requirements on some jobs, other visual require- 


ments can be modified by the use of optical devices that 


permit a larger proportion of available employees to perform 
ajob satisfactorily. Special types of microscopes, magnifiers, 


and micro-photographic apparatus permit visual inspection | 
and scaling of very small surfaces and pieces and analysis of 
material structure. | Small machined parts can be magnified 


in profile for direct comparison with original large-scale 
drawings by means of the contour projector, shown in Figure 


89, Polariscopes reveal stresses and strains in transparent 
models of castings. These are only a few of the many types. 


‘of optical instruments, developed for specialized work in 


industry, that, like gauges, meters, and dials, bring important 
manufacturing operations within the range of visual observa- 


‘ tion of average employees. 

Without colored glass (optical. es some operations, 
‘gich as welding and melting, would be practically impossible. 
_ The use of clear, hardened protective glass enables employees 
on other jobs, such as chipping, sanding, planing, drilling, and 
: grinding, to face their work without flinching or averting their 
eyes, thus making full use of their visual capacity. The 

importance of spectacles for the compensation of individual 
anomalies of vision is shown on the preceding pages. Because 
_of the differences in visual performance for different distances, 
mentioned | on page 239, such spectacles would seem to be 














| particular work distance o or range of distances. 


Petiodic iccs of vision 


- Employees in certain critical ‘positions in ‘industry can 


ietaally be required to maintain good vision. Operators of 
uy mobile ‘equipment have responsibilities for the safety of other 


| most appropriate — for industrial purposes when they are 
4G igned to meet not only the individual, personal needs but 
also the specific visual requirements of a particular job at some 
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ing idle on account of breakdown. Inspectors have far- 
 yeaching responsibilities for quality of product. These and 
other employees whose functions directly affect other groups 


of workmen or the general welfare of the plant can and should 


be made to feel their responsibilities with respect to maintain- 
ing their own physical functions at a high level of efficiency. 
‘Employees in some industries, such as the common carriers 
and other public utilities, whose operations are subject to 
- public observation, frequently show great pride in the physical 
qualifications that they maintain and demonstrate in repeated 

- examinations.*” Visual requirements for a license to drive a car 
in many states have given a great impetus to such attitudes. 


Periodic retests are usually administered in the same place 


and follow the same routine as the pre-employment examina- 
tion. At designated periods, and upon due notification, an 


employee presents himself for re-examination. At that time 


he is usually interested and ready to discuss his personal health 


and efficiency and to take any steps that are advisable to 


maintain them. This feature of a visual program can well be 
- jnaugurated with supervisors (to set the precedent), extended 
to cranemen, truckers, and others in the field of transport 


within or outside a plant, to inspectors, to gang leaders, to 


- men on hazardous jobs, and to any other group that has 
an easily recognizable visual responsibility. The interval 
between tests need not be uniform for all groups. Indeed, it 
‘should be determined separately for each group in proportion 





o the importance of vision in that group. 
These retests cannot be done all at once, but they can be 


distributed over a long period and thus made a small part of — 


routine, rather than special, activities. This usually involves 
1 separate file for each group of employees arranged in calen- — 





dar order of their next examinations. Sometimes, however, 
a greater economy i in auch testing operations can be achieved 





fart E. Fisher, What it Periodical ‘Examinations Cin Accomplish ae 
a ty News, XXXII Doo. 1088), pp. 33-34. eee | 
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by consolidating them into a limited period at a specific time. 

More general vision testing among employees in a plant 
or a department may be advisable from time to time in an 
attempt to combat the losses that occur with age and to raise 
average levels of visual proficiency in the plant. Such gains 
are effected in proportion to the number of employees whose 
_ vision can be improved somewhat rather than to the amount 
of improvement that can be achieved in the vision of a few 
employees. It is important and economical to retain employ- 
ees with experience on the job, to ‘“‘salvage” as many as 
possible of the employees whose visual proficiency has 
deteriorated, and to find other jobs for those who have become 
visually incapacitated for their present jobs. | | 

_ The immediate objective of a visual survey is to identify 
employees whose visual performance is low and to stimulate 
them to obtain professional attention. Since such profes- 
sional treatment requires both time and money, it becomes 
necessary to select: those employees who are most in need or 
who would be most likely to be benefited by such services. 


Some of these employees can be selected on the basis of their 


own complaints or their progressive loss of proficiency on a 


job requiring visual ability; but too often a serious visual | ae 


deficiency will long be undetected by these means. 


Maintenance of occupational eyewear 


Any glass before an employee’s eyes should not aly ue the 
best glass for his needs but should be maintained in the correct 
- position for maximum value. In a survey of employees in a — 

_ steel mill only one-half of one per cent of employees showed a | 
serious tendency for one eye to point slightly higher than the. 
| other; but when this condition occurs it is often the forerunner - 
to: double vision during periods of fatigue. Among the 
employees who were not wearing glasses, 42 per cent showed 


this tendency, but among those wearing glasses, .78 per cent 
showed it. This condition can be induced by glasses that are _ 






oe not maintained level and i in the correct position. Apparently 
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this fact accounts for the saa percentage of this tendency | 


among employees wearing glasses. 


Employees who have obtained their glasses 0 on prescr iption | 
from a reputable eye man have in most instances thereby 


established contact with adequate services in adjusting and 


maintaining their glasses. But many employees do not have 
such contacts or do not make use of them frequently enough. 
A few industries have hired men permanently to supervise 


employee eyewear. Such a supervisor selects the right kinds 
_ of safety eyewear and fits them to an employee’s face, makes 
adjustments and repairs on all types of eyewear, makes up 
- gpecial devices for special purposes, cleans and_sterilizes 


safety eyewear, and instructs employees in the use and 


- maintenance of their eyewear. He does not make professional 
examinations or fill prescriptions. Such a man can pay his 
own way in a plant by the savings he effects from salvage of 
damaged goggles. The total economic saving from his work — 
is likely to be many times the cost. . 


be Employee education in vision 


It should be evident from the preceding discussion that a 


a ‘yimadl program for employees now in service is a phase of per- _ 


sonnel maintenance and therefore ‘involves problems of 


~ employee training or education. Employees must be moti- 
vated to develop habits of personal maintenance, to expect to 
meet certain standards of visual proficiency, and to discover 
_ for themselves a source of professional eye care that can keep 
their visual proficiency at a maximum. The visual testing 


itself and the experience that it involves are important ele- 


ments in this training. The effect of survey tests as a frankly 


educational device in improvement of job performance, apart — 


_ from any other corrective measure, has been demonstrated,** 
7 and many reports of pnprovernent in production, safety, and 


_aiececeomimitenidrnarimunaienesnonsvataten 


38 8B, D. Fletcher: “Effect of Special Tage: on Driving Ability,” Pil 


- Report on Special Tests (State of oe Pepeen vo as, . 
, pireion: of Drivers eee: 1939). . . | 
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employee morale as a result of visual surveys can well he 
attributed in part at least to this factor. It is reasonable to 
expect, however, that any real improvement in job perform. 
ance due to improvement in visual proficiency will be reflected 
in improved performance on vision tests. 

A special problem in vision education is employees’ atti- 
tudes toward vision tests and visual standards. Employees 
often have only a few vague notions and many misconceptions 
as to the scope of visual functions, the nature of visual defi- 
ciencies, and the significance of optical aids. A concept 
widely in use at a former time, but still heard among older 
persons, is ‘weak eyes.” Glasses were for ‘‘ weak eyes,’’ and 
those who wore glasses had ‘‘weak eyes.’’ This term no 
longer has any true or specific reference among the concepts 
of professional men and has been replaced largely in popular 
thinking by other terms. A current term, under which are 
included most problems of vision, is ‘visual defect’ ’—-profes-. 
sional ocular services and optical aids ‘‘correct”’ visual defects. 
This seems an unfortunate concept because of the universal 
resistance to admission of personal defect. A person who 
solicits ocular services and accepts optical aid for his eyes _ 
must go through the mental operation of admitting and 


accepting a personal defect-—unless he can find some other 


rationalization for his conduct. This attitude has been | 
further promoted by visual surveys and visual standards in 
employment, automobile driving, and other areas of activity, 
since those who are selected for ocular attention by these 
methods show substandard performance, and the corollar Vy 
implication is that ocular attention is primarily if not exclu- 
sively for those with substandard or “‘defective”’ vision. 
The result of this attitude is that many workmen deny them- 
selves ocular advantages because of pride. In an attempt toe 
overcome this psychological handicap to visual improvement, — 
concepts of “visual efficiency” and “visual skills” have been 
E _Populerised Inrecent years. | 
An industrialist responsible for employee education should ae 
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and to appreciate the purposes of industrial vision testing so 
as to elicit maximum co-operation toward improving his 


ditions are considered functionally as elements of aptitude or 


formance and insofar as they can be determined reliably by 
simple, non-professional tests, such as those mentioned on 


different aspects of visual adaptability. Limitations in such 
functions are to the professional eye man symptoms of some 
basic dislocation of visual responses. To the industrialist 


in the sense of adaptability, is different from aptitude as 
ordinarily defined, for visual adaptability can often be 
modified in many respects by means of spectacles, orthoptic 


_ Eyeglasses mediate between the visual demands of the job 
and the visual capacity of the worker. The end result should 


glasses or other methods of eye care as a means to this end. 
If he wishes to verify the result, after a period of re-adaptation, 


: ta ‘pass, he should have an opportunity to do so. 


| attitude of the employee toward using occupational eyewear 
of various types. In some instances, protective or corrective 
spectacles may be. actually uncomfortable or otherwise not 
: adapted to. an employee s individual needs and conditions. 
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be able to help an employee understand his visual problems 


employability. From an industrial standpoint, visual con- 
adaptability. Whether the limits in visual adaptability are 
functional, structural, or pathological is not the concern of the 
psychologist—nor, for that matter, of anyone except the 


professional eye man. The industrial problem is to discover 
such limitations insofar as they are related to industrial per- 


page 185. These tests may be thought of as sampling 


they represent individual differences in visual aptitude or 
adaptability for specific Job requirements. Visual aptitude, 


training, magnifiers, microscopes, and other optical aids. 


be better efficiency in activities of major importance. 
The employee can be encouraged to anticipate functional 
improvement in his visual characteristics and to look upon 


in terms of the same industrial tests that he originally failed 


- Another problem of education in visual hygiene is the 
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But a more general unreadiness to accept optical aids of this 
sort can be traced in part to the popular misconceptions 
previously mentioned and in part to employment policies that 
have sometimes been followed. In many industries, an 
applicant wearing glasses has been considered ineligible to 
undertake a physically active job. Surreptitious use of 
spectacles has been reported*® among workers in the building 
trades. On jobs where ordinary spectacles are liable to 
breakage their use is certainly unsafe, not only because of the 
hazard to the wearer’s eyes but also because an employee who 
has broken his customary glasses is visually unadapted to his 

job and may therefore endanger himself and others. With 
the development of combination corrective and protective 
lenses, or ‘‘prescription goggles,” the hazard of glasses is not 
only eliminated but eyes are actually safer behind such lenses 
than they are without them. Corrective spectacles, whether 
they have safety lenses or not, play an sonoma par lis: 
progressive industry body. oe 

“Getting glasses” is not necessarily the answer to tee? 
visual needs of employees. Neither is it the right recom- 
mendation to make to employees who show substandard 


performance on industrial tests. Some basic causes of visual | = 


deficiency must be attacked by other means than eyeglasses, _ 

and many functional deficiencies cannot be remedied by 

spectacles alone. The right recommendation is to get pro- 

fessional eye care: a competent examination, treatment, 

properly fitted glasses if aa as prescribed, and any necessary 
after care. 


neteaacivinanantnstannneolainirnttee , 


— : 9 Francis E. Carroll, “Defective Hyedight in the Building Trades,” The 
. Bausch and Lomb > Magusing XVI, No. 3 (1940). | | . 
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Training of Industrial employees 


EMPLOYEES must be systematically eee if they are to 


do their jobs well. No matter how carefully men have been 


selected, or how much aptitude they may have for their jobs, 
systematic training is essential if they are to reach a satisfac- 
tory level of job performance. Formerly it was standard 


practice to have training done by the foreman or supervisor 


in charge of the work. Inexperienced men were sent to the 


supervisor (or hired by him) and it was his job to see that the 
new men were given the necessary training. But just as | 
modern scientific management has found that experts should 


supplement the work of the foreman in making job analyses 


and setting rates, so also management is finding that the use 
of experts in training is advantageous as a supplement to the 


work of the foreman. This does not mean that outside | 
experts need necessarily do the training. Their function, 


_ rather, is to set up the machinery for the training to be done 
by properly qualified persons, to supervise the construction 


or writing of necessary manuals or other materials, and to — 


_ keep in close touch with the accomplishment of the trainees 

during the instructional period. Through this procedure 
training costs of ‘various departments and various jobs may © 

_ be compared, and the relative efficiency of different training . 

methods may be evaluated 3 in an on ecave, oe otea finsn- eS 

si oat) 3 manner. : ay a eI 


The Mesiurcinect of Training 


2 4 A comparison of training methods, or the evaluation of See 
ee any: mingles method, requires - some means o measurement. 
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The value of precise means of measurement of a type thor- 


oughly accepted in other branches of management is now 
being recognized as of equal value in industrial training. 
There are several standards that may be used in measuring 
the effectiveness of training. | 


Production 


Training is usually training for production, and therefore 
the success (or failure) of the training is usually indicated by 
the production achieved by the trainees at various stages of 
their training. os | | 

_ In many industrial jobs the work has been time-studied, 
rates based on these studies have been set, and output or 
production of employees is indicated by production or earn- 
ings. A comparison of production from one time to another 
reveals immediately how effective the intervening training 
has been and whether new or different methods should be 


tried out. A typical example of this method has been 
reported by Blankenship and Taylor! for the operations of 
trimming, covering, and hemming among textile workers. 


The learning curves for these three operations, as published 


by’ Blankenship and Taylor, are reproduced in Figure 90. ‘ 


In order that these curves may be comparable from one 


operation to another, the production in each case has been. 


plotted in terms of Bedaux units. These units consider the 
actual motions involved in each operation and equate these 
so that a given number of Bedaux units means a given 
amount of production, regardless of the operation involved. 


‘Thus, thirty Bedaux units of production in trimming may 
_ be considered equal to thirty Bedaux units in covering or 


hemming. ae hee ees 
It will be noted that for each operation employees with 
less than five weeks of experience produced from thirty-one 
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to forty-one Bedaux units. With increasing experience, the 
output in each case rose until, for trimming and hemming, 
it reached sixty-nine units at the end of thirty-five weeks; 
while in the case of covering, only sixty-two units were 
reached in this length of time. It is apparent that no serious 
discrepancy in speed of learning exists among the three 
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Fia. 90--Learning curves for three operations 
in a textile mill. 


operations studied. It will also be apparent, however, that 
if a serious discrepancy did exist, that is, if employees on any 
one of these jobs tended to lag consistently behind employees 


on the other jobs in speed of learning, an exact quantitative 


measurement of the amount of the lag would be indicated 


immediately by. learning curves of this type. Such curves, 
therefore, serve the very us eful purpose of ‘Pl oviding a means 
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gram and spotting decisively those operations in which 
training is inadequate, either in quantity or quality. 

The question may be raised as to whether such curves as 
those in Figure 90 indicate the effect of training or the effect 
of experience on the job. The answer depends on the type of 
activity that has taken place during the period studied. 
Obviously, if no formal training has been given and each 


DOZENS OF PAIRS PER HOUR 





WEEKS 


Fig, 91—Learning curve of hosiery loopers. (By courtesy of J. D.. Boyd, 
Personnel Director, Melrose ee High Point, N. Cerolina:) 


| operator has been left free to Bile up the ined of the trade” 
in whatever way he or she can, the curves would indicate only 
the improvement due to experience. — On the other hand, if 
formal training has been given systematically over a period of 
weeks, the curves will indicate the amount of improvement 
in job performance occurring as a result of the training and 
_ experience. The curves simply show the change in job per- 
formance that takes place. Whether this change is due to” 
: training or experience or to a combination of these factors can 
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be decided only in the light. of a complete knowledge of the 
conditions under which the operators have been working. 


But when the curves for a given operation are available, 
together with a knowledge of the working conditions, it is 
possible to evaluate in objective and accurate terms the 
effectiveness of the method that has been used in training 
new operators. 

A similar curve showing the relationship between produc- 
tion and experience on the job of looping in a hosiery mill has 


been reproduced on page 18 in connection with the discussion 


on individual differences among operators at different stages 
of the learning process. Another curve of learning for hosiery 
looping from another plant is reproduced in Figure 91, a copy 
of which is given to all new employees on this particular job 
in this plant. Although these curves have not been graphed 
in terms of Bedaux units, the general principles involved in 
their construction are the same as those just discussed. 


Production time required to do the job 


It is sometimes more convenient to measure the effective- 
ness of training in terms of the reduction in time required for 
the job as the training progresses. 

An excellent example of the application of this method to 
the evaluation of a job-training program has been published 


by Greenly.? Figure 92, reproduced from Greenly’s article, 
shows the reduction in time required to change the knives on 
a flying shears following a program of job training dealing 


with this operation. The graph shows that the average time 


required for the operation for the year preceding the instal- 
lation of the training program was twenty-nine minutes. 
Immediately after the training was undertaken a drop in the 
time required for the operation is apparent. This drop 


continued for three. success ive. smonths, “2 at the end of which 





2 R. J. ‘Gea, “Job Training, : N ational Association of M anufacturers Labor 
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time the operation required an average time of only eighteen 
minutes. From a graph of this type it is a simple matter to 
compute the dollars-and-cents savings effected by such a 
job-training program. In this instance the twelve minutes 
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Bia. 92--Effect of a job training program on the time required to change knives: 
) in a flying shears. st | 


saved times the minutes labor cost times the average number 
of changes resulted in a saving of $1740 per month or $20,880 
per year. PY aos sah ean, 4 


Number of operators meeting production standard _ ) 
_ Where production standards have been set, a measure of 
the effectiveness of training is the number (or percentage) 
of trainees who meet the standard after a given period of 
training. If a new training program is initiated, its value may 
_ be checked by a comparison of the percentage of operators. 
who meet production standards after a given period of time 
with the corresponding percentage of operators who had met 
the standard after the same period of training under the 
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% 


previous program. | This method of measuring the effective- 


‘ness of training is illustrated in Figure 93, published by 
Lawshe.? In this figure the bar graphs maleate the per- 
centages of operators meeting a given production quota after 


four and after eight weeks of training. The bars show the 
results for a group of operators in a new training program and 
for a group not in the program. It is apparent that operators 
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Fie. 98—Effect of an “induction” program upon per cent of 
employees engaged in a record press operation who met production 
standards after four and eight weeks, respectively. (Figures 93 
to 98, inclusive, are reproduced by courtesy of Factory Manage- 
ment and Matntenance from C. H. Lawshe, Jr., “‘ Hight Ways to 
Check the Value of a Training Program,” Factory Management 
and. Maintenance, May, 1945, pp. 117-120.) 


- in the program excel those who are not, both at the end of four 
weeks and at the end of eight weeks. 
Increase in learning rate 

Comparison of the learning curves for an operation under. 


two sets of learning conditions provides another means of 
evaluating the relative effectiveness of two training programs. 


Such a comparison is shown in Figure 94 from Lawshe.* In 
| Figure 94 are plotted the earnings of apprentices at the end of | 
i eight, successive six-month periods under a piece-work method 
of payment, in comparison with earnings at corresponding 
ea parode of a group of apprentices paid the customary contract 


‘Hiren enimneennncininmlette 


$C, H, ne Jr., UR ight Ways to Check the value of a Training Program,” 7 
: Faery M a. ana M ainiehanoe, a 1948, PP. 117-120. | : 
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rates. It will be noted that under the piece-work plan, the 
apprentices are earning the same amount at the end of thirty 
months (five six-month periods) as the apprentices under 
customary contract rates earn after forty-two months. 


CENTS PER HOUR 





SIX-MONTH INTERVALS OF APPRENTICESHIP 


Ic, 94--Production of apprentices paid on an incentive plan 
in comparison with those paid customary contract rates. 


Decrease in breakage or use of consumable supplies | 
If two training methods result in a significant difference in 
use of.tools, parts, and other consumable supplies, the method 
involving the smaller use of supplies is ordinarily the better 
one. This quantitative method of measuring the effective- 
ness of training is illustrated in Figure 95.5 The operators 
whose work is charted were on the job of cutting small 
tungsten discs on a machine using a rotary abrasive cutting 
Wheel. One of the major costs of the operation was the use 
and replacement of these wheels. In Figure 95 the horizontal | 
dotted lines show the per cent of wheels broken by previous 
employees, who were not in the training program, at the end 
of eight weeks, twenty weeks, and thirty-six weeks, respec- 
| tively. Tt is is ee from the chart that in 1 each case > the: 


enema yin ” 


oy, G. Lindahl, - Movement Analysis‘ as an L Tndlistrial: Training Method, 7 
Journal of Applied seuncion, ARIX £ 1945), PP. 920-436. 
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trainees broke fewer abrasive wheels than did previous 4a 
‘agneniton at the end of equal periods on the job. ae 
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Fia. 95-~Decrease in abrasive wheel usage of trainee group in comparison a : 
with present employees of varying amounts of experience, oo a [ 
Reduction in number of accidents | ae | 
i a : i. _ 

In many plants and on many operations, accident pre- st 
vention is one of the basic matters covered by a training §| | 
program. In such situations, a means of measuring the —. 
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‘Fre. 96—Comparison of accident experience during first ee ei i | 

80 days of employment of employees attending a vestibule — | i a 

training program and employees broken in ‘‘on the floor.” a — | : 
- effectiveness of training may be found ina comparison ofacci- “| 

_ dent experience data before and after the begi nning. ofanew jf Gass 
training program. This type of measurement is illustrated a) 
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in Figure 96 from Lawshe.’ In this chart are plotted the 
percentage of employees having one or more accidents during 
their first 30 days on the job. The top bar is based on the 
record of the last 70 employees broken in ‘‘on the floor,” 
while the lower bar is based on that of the first 70 employees 
to go through a new vestibule training school. 


Reduction in absenteeism 
A similar measurement of the effectivenes ss of training may 


often be obtained from records of absenteeism. This method 
is illustrated in Figure 97, also from Lawshe.’ During the 


ey a ee 
ATTEND | | & 


DID ATTEND] 25 





DEGREASE OF 51% 
Fie. 97-—Comparison of absenteeism during first 30 days of 


employment. of employees attending a vestibule school and 

employees broken i in ‘fon the floor.” 
first 30 days of work for each group, there was a total of 152 
days of absence among those who were trained on the floor, — 
in contrast with a total of only 74 days of absence among those < 
who had the vestibule training. | 


Reduction of labor turnover 


The expense of training new men is usually a significant 
part of production costs. Other things being equal, a training 
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Fra. 98—-Comparison of terminations er 30. days of. 
employment of. employees attending vestibule school ‘and 
employees broken in “on the floor."’ 


| program that keeps labor turnover at a minimum should be 
) Aout A further measurement, of ‘the effectivenes SS of the | 
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vestibule school referred to above was ‘ohianed from data on 


turnover before and after the school was ina augurated. These 


results are graphed in Figure 98, from Lawshe.® 


Company policy and technical information _ | 
To measure the effect of training in terms of immediate 


monetary savings, using one or more of the indices described 


above, is s not always possible. When that is the case it does 


not mean, however, that measurement is impossible. On the 


contrary, Measurement may often be made of the effective- 


ness of training in such matters as company policy, knowledge 


of job, technical information, and so on, by means of specially 
constructed tests. For example, many industries devote 


a considerable amount of attention to supervisory training 


conferences. Such conferences frequently emphasize the 


importance of company policy and devote a considerable 


amount of time to instructing supervisors in ways of handling 


- numerous kinds of problems, the solution of which requires 
a knowledge of company policy. It is not nece essary to 
assume that such conferences implant the necessary or 

_ desired information in the mind of the supervisor, nor is it 

~ necessar y to rely upon the supervisors’ answers to such ques- 

_ tions as, ‘Have these conferences improved your ability to 
handle situations?” in order to find out whether the confer- 
ences have actually had the desired effect. A more satisfac- 
tory method of evaluating such conferences i is to resort to the 
general principle of measurement. Such measurement can 
readily be made by means of specially constructed true-false 
or multiple-choice questions that cover thoroughly the sub-. 


ject matter of the conferences and that determine in quantita- 


tive terms just what the supervisors know and do not know 
about the subject matter before and after the conferences 
is have been, held. ‘Typical examples of the kind of ‘questions 
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that may be used for this purpose have been published by 
Mapel.° | 
If an employee i is called out for work at 8:00 p.m. because of a 


vacancy in a position regularly filled by another employee, and he 
works until 12:00 p.m., he should be paid for: 


1. 4 hours work. 
2. 5 hours work. 
- 8. 6 hours work. 
4, 8 hours work. 


In department “Ar ie are three hoa John Jones is first 
helper on No. 1 shear, who, due to sickness of the shearman, has 
acquired two weeks experience as a shearman. Several months 
later a vacancy exists in the shearman’s position. First chance at 
the vacancy should be given to: | 


1. John Jones. 

2. The first helper with the longest departmental service. 

3. First helper with the greatest plant service. 

4, The first helper with the longest service where combined fac- 
tors are relatively equal. 


- Questions such as these result in a measurement—not an 
estimate or a guess—that reveals whether the men who have 
been trained actually have achieved an increased understand- | 
ing of company policy and the union contract. | 

Questions of this general form may be used in still other 
areas of training to determine the effectiveness of instruction. 
Many industries have in-service training that covers technical 
information or content peculiar to their individual industries. 
The trade of pipe fitting, for example, though many of its 
details are common in various industries, often involves 
certain particular information of a technical nature that is 
required of the pipe fitters in a given industrial plant. If 


training covering this specific technical information has been 


- given, it is only reasonable for management. to ask whether 


" Seocembntionngtmitiomnein nce tite 


a E; B. Map el, “Stimulating Employee Self-Improvement, 9 Personnel Jour- 
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the training has been effective. This can be agen by 


such questions as the following, taken from a, typical test used 
in a large steel mill: 


The correct pressure to use when unloading an acid tank car is 


(1) 27 ~—=—s« (2) 86——é«*6@€BB@+)» G+“ (4) 90 pounds. © entrar 


The correct pressure to use when unloading an oil tank car is 


(1) 27. (2) 36 (3) 64 (4) 90 pounds. ( ). 


Oil and grease must be kept out of a pipe used for explosive 
aatenials because (1) contaminated gases do not burn so well, (2) 


an explosion will result, (3) it will cause clogging of the burners, (4) 


it makes repair work more difficult. | ee 


City water lines should not be connected to mill water lines 
because (1) this would contaminate the city water, (2) city water is 
more expensive and should be used for drinking only, (3) the chlorine 
in the city water would damage machinery and steel product, (4) 
mill water is under high pressure and this would burst the city water 
lines. ( ) 


_ The foregoing illustrations will suffice to show that what- 


— may be the subject matter of industrial training it is 

ossible to devise some sort of quantitative method to measure 
o effect. The measurement may involve any one or several 
of the methods discussed, and in some instances it is, indeed, 
desirable to utilize several to measure the effectiveness of 


training. Management need no longer accept a training 
program. on faith or because of someone’s flowery statements 


about the presumed value of the program. ‘The application 
of psychological measurement makes it possible to evaluate 
training objectively. Without such measurement, there is 


no way of knowing whether the training is worth what it costs, 
a, indeed, whether it is worth anything at all. | 


Types of Training» 


ee training of present employees 


Modern industry i is in a process of continuous fechnolon 
cal change. No matter how well an employee may be able 
to do his work today, tomorrow he may find his job sO hanged 
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that additional eeeine is needed if he i is to remain efficient. 

‘ontinuous job training is a necessary corollary of continuous 
technological change. Job training to keep present employ- 
ees efficient on their jobs was formerly conducted by super- 
visors. The ever-increasing complexity of industrial processes 
has caused the supervisor to become less and less able to cope 
with the technical phases of this trainmg. In 1916, nearly — 
any handy man with a few tools could do a reasonably satis- 
factory job of repairing his own automobile, even to the point 


of overhauling the motor. But the modern automobile has 





















become so complex that a mechanic without specific training 
In the particular adjustments and tolerances recommended 
by the factory is quite unlikely to accomplish anything like a 
satisfactory job of overhauling. This problem has been met 
by supplying factory-trained mechanics and specially pre- 
pared manuals, and by offering refresher courses to cover new 
developments. | 
-Modern industry fade itself in a position aiiler 3 that of | 
the automobile service station. No longer can any mechan- — 
ically minded man be expected to perform satisfactorily in _ 
the operation of producing units. And no longer is the fore- _ 
man able to analyze for himself the intricacies of the machines 
and to train new operators without outside help. This 
situation has resulted in the development of training as a new 
branch of management. ‘The job trainer is essentially a man 
who has been ‘‘factory trained” in the maintenance or 
operation, or both, of certain producing units. | His job is to 
relay this information by specific training to the employees 
who are to operate these units. Ordinarily the job trainer — 
is not responsible for production and often he is responsible 
only indirectly to the foreman or supervisor who is in direct | 
charge of production. In one sense, he is an ‘‘outsider,” _ 
_ just as the industrial engineer, the safety expert, and the 


: ~ personnel manager are “‘outsiders.”” But this does not mean 












_ that he should have little contact with the supervisor. He | 
o should, indeed, make every Cacaaes bo develop a + eo-operative 
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working arrangement with the supervisors of those depart-~ 
ments in which he is doing training. He is not ordinarily 
allocated for any long period of time to a single department. 


His job is to work as frequently and for as long periods as are 


necessary In various departments as an expert who brings 
technical information and skill to the trainees. 
The effectiveness of a well-organized program of job train- 


ing may be inferred from an inspection of Figure 92, which 


has been discussed previously. In this instance the } improve- 
ment in job performance was directly traceable to the activi- 
ties of job trainers who had been assigned to these specific jobs. 

The sources of information for the job trainer himself are 
varied. In some instances it may be desirable for him to 


spend a period of time in the factory in which the machine 
itself is manufactured. By so doing he often learns many 
‘things about the operation of the machine that could be- 
learned only with great difficulty, if at all, without this 
. factory experience. It is often desirable for the job trainer to 


work in close co-operation with the industrial engineering 


department. By motion-study analysis it is often possible 


to change the work pattern so that the actual number of 


motions or complexity of motions in performing the job is 


considerably reduced. In nearly every instance it is advisable 
to have the trainer work as a trainer while he is on this job and 
not partly as a trainer and partly as a producer. The 


illustration cited in Chapter 9 on the training of inspectors 
typifies the difficulties often experienced when training is 


offered by an employee who also is responsible for certain. 


| production. Of course it is often impossible to allocate any 
_ Man or men permanently to the job of training. When the 
_ training has been completed, the job trainer often returns to 
his former activities, either as a producer or a supervisor. : 
But usually it is advisable for him to function as a trainer 
when he is doing training and as an operator or supervisor — 
when he is not doing tating, and not attempt: to do ‘both | 
“ jobs at the's same time. 
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The value of job training is so great that just prior to and 
during World War II one division of the Office of Production 
Management was maintained specifically to assist industry in 

setting up and administering such training. This organiza- 
tion was known as the Training Within Industry (TWI) 
Division of the Advisory Commission to the Council on 
National Defense. It arranged for the publication and dis-. 
tribution. of numerous materials, typical of which is the Man- 
ual on Job Instruction” of the Weatern Electric Company. 


Job training of new employees 


A great deal has been said in es early part of this book 
concerning the magnitude and significance of individual 
differences in employee productivity. It was emphasized 
that these differences are often due to individual differences 
in employee capacity for the Job, which is measurable by 
appropriate tests at the time of hiring or placement. But 
it should also be recognized that individual differences in 
employee productivity are often due in large part to differ- _ 
ences in the training that employees have been given. Sea- af 
shore!! has pointed out that at least three basic factors may 
cause individual differences in human abilities. These factors 
are: differences in biological bases of performance, differences 
in the amount of previous training, and differences in the 
particular work methods that are adopted by each individual 
during the learning period. If several new employees are 
started simultaneously upon a new job that is somewhat 
complex in nature, and if these employees are not given 
identical and standardized instruction in the operations of 
that job, it is quite unlikely that all will be equally skillful 
in adopting the most satisfactory work methods. It is 
exactly 2 as if a number of persons start simultaneously, without 


pine reagent 


— © Job Instruction: A M arial for Shon Supervisors and I nestructors (Western 

Electric Company, 1940), __ 

_ HR. H. Seashore, “Work Methods: ‘An Often Neglected Factor Underlying | 
3 Individual eee id peta Review, XLVI see PP. (128-141, ro 
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nstruction, to learn the operation of a typewriter. Some, if 
oe most, persons in this situation will adopt the so-called 


“hunt and peck” system, because this system is easily under- 


stood even without instruction and because it results almost 
at once in some evidence of accomplishment. A few, perhaps, 
who take the trouble to study the nature of the problem and 
thus become familiar with the fact that the touch system 
exists, and who are willing to sacrifice immediate evidence of 


accomplishment in favor of a learning procedure that even- 


tually will result in considerably greater accomplishment, will 


not attempt the hunt-and-peck system at all but will start 


immediately to learn the touch system. After a period of © 
time, say three months, those who learn the touch system will 
be many times more able to operate a typewriter in terms of. 


both speed and accuracy than those who followed the more 


immediately apparent method of “hunting and pecking.” 
With full recognition of the greater efficiency of the touch 
system, every commercial school supervises the training of 
students in typing so that all are taught the more desirable 


method. To facilitate the instruction, use is made of such 
devices as the blank keyboard to insure adherence to the 

preferred method and to avoid any relapse, even temporarily, 
to an undesirable method. 


In many ways, performance ¢ on an indus trial job is similar 


to typing. If employees are placed upon a new job without. 


formal instruction in the operation of the job, each will 
adopt a method of work that is determined by (1) his insight. 
into what is right and what is wrong, (2) his willingness to 
forego immediate accomplishment for greater later accom- 
plishment, and (3) what he is able to observe of the activities 


of other employees on the same job. Management should 
not expect a new employee to have very much of the first 


factor mentioned above, that is, insight into improved work 


methods. Such insight comes only as a result of extended 
study i in the field of motion analysis, the use of special equip-. 


‘Ment for performing motion analyses, and a considerable 
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amount of specific study of each job. Neither should manage- 
ment expect employees to have very much of the second 
factor mentioned above. Each employee when placed on 
a new job assumes, if he is not instructed otherwise, that he is 
expected to obtain some production immediately upon that 
job. It would often be unwise, if not fatal, for him to attempt 
to teach himself a method that would result in no production 
for a period of four or five weeks, even if it were possible for 
him to do so. Management, on the other hand, should 
certainly not expect employees to have the time, training, or 
inclination to carry on a prolonged study of the job before 
attempting to achieve some production. For these reasons 
new employees will, in the vast majority of cases, adopt an 
inferior method of job performance if they are not subjected 
to a formal program of instruction. They will use work 
methods, to use Seashore’s terminology, that will become — 
fixed in the form of work habits that result in generally low 
production and that later must be unlearned before propet 
methods can be instituted. . 

This situation can largely be offset by a program of jobs, 
training organized so that every new employee is taught from 
the outset the proper way to do his job. The job trainer must 
be a man who is thoroughly acquainted with motion study and. 
who either has conducted motion studies of the job or has 
available such motion studies from the industrial engineering 
department. He must be a man who is able to teach the 
proper method to the new employees. The ability to teach 
‘presupposes something more than personal skill which he | 
himself may possess. He must be both able and willing to. 
explain the approved methods, be patient while methods are 
being understood and followed, and be willing to devote 
considerable energy to the encouragement of employees during 


those periods in the learning process when little or no improve- 
ment or accomplishment seems. apparent: to the learners 


themselves. For example, reference to. Figure 12 on page 


18 will show that the y averaiee Joopee 3 in the hosiery industry ne | 
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| 


jeanhes what is called a pate in n learning from the seventh 
to the twelfth month on the job. During this plateau period 
Jittle if any improvement in production i is attained and as a 
-yesult many employees, feeling that they have attained 
the limit of their production and being unsatisfied with their 
earnings, are likely to quit the Pe. A considerable invest- 


LEARNING TO LOOP 
“ACCEPT suggestions from instructor, or from ex- Normally this plateau should not last longer than 
perienced operators. — four weeks. 
that you are a learner until the end. of the You will find that when you start to leave the pla- 


Assume 

» fol period of six months (960 hrs.), especially dur- teau you will probably make greater pr ogress than 
jng the last half of period try to correct faulty posi- before you reached plateau 
tion, bad habits, unnecessary random movements, ete. Try to make a dozen more today than yesterday 
Below is a “looper curve,” made from actual experi- Hold yourself to a goal. 
ences of learners in Melrose. If work ehenges sore learning period, you may = | 
Sometime after the 8th week (it may ‘happen as late lose dozens; do not become discouraged. Also some 

_ gg 12th week) you will reach a “plateau,” or leveling days you will make more than other days; the num- 
off period. This is to be expected. This period is ber of dozens will change slightly, but the general 


a IMPORTANT, even though you do not gain trend will be upward. 
dozens as fast as before. Do not jet “making the code” be or goal; a good | 


There should be no absence from work ‘during this operator will greatly exceed the “cod 
time especially. On 30 pt., learner will be slower auning early weeks, 


Lost time during any part of learning period delays plateau will come later, final dozens less. Confer 
progress. . with your foreman. . . 


TUT ETT TT 

ss 
|e Re attr 

| GRE 


: hie. 90—Training anal distributed to new loopers as a part of the alate 
are program of the Melrose Hosiery Company. (Courtesy of J. D. Boyd, Fereounel 
Deer Melrose Hoclery: eh Point, N. Slee 





sass sin pee 





ee ee 


ssqeentaes 


po “ment i 1s ‘poeuieed by the company to bring an vemuloves up ie 
this level of performance. If an employee decides to quit 
at this point, the investment is largely wasted. One of the — 
aes netions of the job trainer, then, is to keep the employees 
on the job until this plateau is passed. To do this requires a 
_ knowledge of the existence of the platen and ability, to explain | 


©. oe employees. oo 
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One device used by the trainers in a hosiery plant” 
as an aid in teaching new loopers is illustrated in Figure 99 
and Figure 100. The facts given on these cards, which are 
distributed to the new employees, serve to emphasize a 
number of points that facilitate learning the operation of 
looping. 





PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FROM EXPERIENCED OPERATORS 





Establish friendly, congenial relations with instructor and fello w workers, Everyone 
wants to help you succeed. Do not try to learn too fast. Be patient. Learn alittle at a time 


oo WHAT TO DO | 

1. POSITION. Try to relax. Some loopers 
urge that you sit erect, feet on floor with 
ankles crossed. Adjust chair to machine 
so that eyes meets points evenly. 

* HOLDING THE WORK. Hold loosely 
with thumb and index fingers of both 
hands, Some say use as many fingers 

_ a$ possible so as to hold lots of stitches 
in line that they may be pushed on with 
opposite fingers. The thumb is most im- 
portant, 7 

3 LEARN THE STITCH FIRST. Learn to 
put on stitches while machine is operat- 
ing very slowly, 

4. TURNING CORNER. Be sure to turn the 
first corner right and the last will be 
okay, Put on about third of sock, then 
turn corner by slipping stitches off with 


6. SEE HOW FAST you can pick up a sock 


after one sock is finished. — 


7 AFTER LEARNING, time yourself oc- 
casionally by dozens, | nat 2 


8. FORM THE HABIT, from the beginning, : 
of inspecting your own work; at least 
two sock out of each dozen looped. 


SOME DON'TS — 

Don't force work on, let it slip on “natural: 
¥ ” 4 

Don‘t pull up or down, just be sure work ig 
on the looping machine points “good.” 

Don’t hold work tight; this tires hands. 

Don’t worry about how many dozens you 
should make, just keep at it. ve ie 


















Some say don’t change hands when you 
turn corners, an sete 


Don’t put the right hand underneath the | 
looper; this is a waste of time. (Applies to 
right-hand loopers.) nie he ae 


Don’t try to hurry; make speed by working 
steadily. Try to gain some each day. 7 


Gossip, bad feelings, emotional upsets interfere with production. Insofar as possible e 
at Melrose wants good, congenial work conditions in the shop. 


thumb and finger until directly in cor- 

ner, then put top stitch over bottom 

stitch. en corner has been turned, 

continue to put on first side, then finish 

back side until complete sock is looped. 
5. KEEP YOUR MIND on your work, 


















veryone | 









Fie. 100—Further training material distributed to new loopers as a part of. 
the training program of the Melrose Hosiery Company. (Courtesy of J. D. Boyd, 
Personnel Director, Melrose Hosiery, High Point, N. Carolina.) + | 
Job analysis for training ante oe | | 
__ On page 28 several types of job analysis were defined. 
One of these is job analysis for training purposes. In this 
type of job analysis, a specific statement of steps to follow in 
performing the job is prepared for use of the trainer (either 
job trainer or supervisor). An example of this type of job 


Reproduced with permission of J. D. Boyd, Personnel Director of the 
Melrose Hosiery Mills, ee Be ee i | 
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PURDUE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING MATERIALS uf 
aja titan aaa PIVISION OF EDUCATION AND APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY—PURDUE UNIVERSITY f ao | 
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: Fra, 101—-Card for listing payroll jobs within the department. (Courtesy of a 
bo : C. H. Lawshe, Jr., Purdue University.) | 
y 
i " j r 4) (eh . \ 
| a ayrott. Jor DRILL PRESS OPERATOR in 3 ae ge H 
| INDUSTRY 
yy 
Hi 
get up work in vise 
Grind a drill | Deihl ab ancte lea ok : 
| | 
PURDUE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING MATERIALS peo. Vea, ee aS 8 
RIVIGION oF seventies AND APPLIED PRYCHOLOOY-PYRDTE UNIVERRITY . os : ; 
1G, 102—Card for listing specific activities of a man on the job, (Courtesy of 2 22 ! 
| . Se  C. H. Lawshe, Jr., Purdue University.) _ . | | ! 
; 
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one eee. need by. the iveinere in a hosiery plant} 

as an aid in teaching new loopers is illustrated in Figure 99 

and Figure 100. The facts given on these cards, which are ~ 

distributed to the new employees, serve to emphasize anh 

number of points | that: facilitate a oats the opetation of : 
looping. : 















PRACT rICAL | SUGGESTIONS FROM EXPERIENCED OPERATORS oe 
| Establish friendly, congenial relations with instructor and fel low workers. Everyone : 
wants to help you succeed. Do not try to learn too fast. Be patient. Learn alittle at atime 


: WHATTODO = ~—_ 6. SEE HOW FAST you can pick UP a sock . 
1. POSITION. Try to relax. Some loopers after one sock is finished. pe 


urge that you sit erect, feet on floor with = 7 A ti . 
- ankles crossed, Adjust chair to machine 7 AFTER LEARNING, time yours “ 


so that eyes meets points evenly. _ easionally by dozens. 


2 HOLDING THE WORK. Hold loosely  , FORM THE HABIT, from the bane. ie 
with thumb and index fingers of both : 












“hands. Some say use as many fingers . of inspecting your own work; at least i | 
as possible so as to hold in a ee a hs sock out. of each dozen looped. _ : 
in line that they may be pushed on with = 
onpoaite fingers. The thumb is most im- SOME DON'TS 


ae ie Don’t force work on, let it slip on “naturale L 
3 EARN THE STITCH FIRST. ‘Learn to ly” eis 
7 put on stitches while machine is operat) Don‘t pull up or down, just be sure work is 

ing very slowly. --on the looping machine points “good.” | 

4, TURNING CORNER. Be sure to turn the Don’t hold work tight; this tires hands. 

_. first corner right and the last will be = —- Don’t worry about how many dozens you 
okay. Put on about third of sock, then - should make, just keep at it. 
a raha’ by slippi ae — off with 

- TADS - an inger ant irec y in Cor: a turn corners. 

a sub pa stitch ee. hmery by Don’t put the right hand underneath the | | 

s contin ‘ ‘ put on on fire ai de, th en rat sf Mohan i: of time, (Applies to | 
ack side un ete sock is loo ea od 

5. KEEP YOUR MIND. on your. work. : Don’t try to hurry ; make speed by working as 
Bat, steadily. Try to gain some each day 


con bad feelings, rsaotiosial ubsets Jantevlork with production. Insofar as possible everyone ce 
| at Melrose vanes see rongerial work pope ston in the shop. a. 





Some say. don’t change hands when you | 
















Fi. 100—-F sake icaining rasterlal ‘Alseebhied, to new isopert as a& park of fad 
the training program of the Melrose Hosiery Popipeny. (Courtesy of J. D, Bart, od 
) Personnel Director, Melrose opal Big saint, N MN. Carolina.) oO 







Job analysis for training 


On page 28 several tyes, of bol analysis. were defined 
| One of these is job analysis for ti ing purposes. In this 
type of job analysis, a specific s , of steps to follow in 
performing the job is prepared 1 the ‘trainer + (ethe 
job. trainer or supervisor). An @ thi : 


acetone renga 
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INDUSTRY _. DEPARTMENT. 


pormpeernteteat 


PAYROLL: JOBS WITHIN DEPARTMENT 


JOB TITLE JOB TITLE 


Drill Press Operator 


PURDUE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING MATERIALS 


BIVIGION OF HOUCATION AND APPLIED PRYCHOLOGY=—PURGUE UNMIVENMITY 
YRADE IND. FORM fn Tdeh2~tM 


Fia. 101—Card for oe payroll jobs within the department. 
. H. Lawshe, Jr., Purdue University.) 


PAYROLL Jo DRILL PRESS OPERATOR 


INDUSTRY 
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DIVISION OF | een AND APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


‘Fig. 102-——Card for listing specific activities of a man on the job, 
O. H, Lawshe, Jr., Purdue University.) 
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analysis for a specific job is given in Table 21. This example 
is a specific break-down of ‘‘ What to do” and ‘‘How to do 
it’’ for an operation of the United States Rubber Company, 
A further illustration of materials that may.be used effec- 
tively in making a job analysis for training purposes is given 


UNIT OPERATION____200ga drill clearance holes through = car No.” 


678 6083 
PAYROLL JOB Drill press operator cope e 


i _INDUSTRY____ | _—_—— --———. -PEPARTMENT_ 
Baw eyabamaeasessmetaaere 


stray tt tere = erreemearecgmareranommsertun sumacosattimitisti reg 
aces 


OPERATING STEPS | ESSENTIAL RELATED INFORMATION 


i. Secure material Familarise trainee with shop layout 
@ Secure tools, lay out work Explain tool and supply aysten . 

Center work according to instructions ixplenation of shop Font ine 

Rit drill in sleeve fd Safety precautions 

Place drill and sleeve in spindle ! le General rules 

Clamp up job in vise or strap clempa | 2q Machine and accessories when 

Adjast table rough drilling 

Start machine 3. Personal safety 

Start machine in operation . Lubrication of machine 

Lower drill with hand lever to work Trade terms 

Ganter up work, Clamp to table, set stop Blue print reading 

Bugage automatic feed, apply coolant | Speeds and feeds 

DrLll bole through » Selection of drill 

Back wp drill 

Stop machine 

Remove work 

Remove drill and sleeve from spindle 

Remove drill from arene 

a \ w press 
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Fra. 1038—Card for listing the detailed steps and related information necessary 
for performing each part of the job. (Courtesy of C. H. Lawshe, Jr., Purdue. 
University.) : 


in Figures 101 to 103. Three series of these cards are pre- 
pared. Onan A Card, illustrated in Figure 101, are listed all 
payroll jobs in the department. For each of these jobs a 
B Card, illustrated in Figure 102, is prepared. On this card 
is listed every operation that is performed by a man on this 
job. For each operation a C Card, illustrated in Figure 
103, is prepared. When the analysis is complete for any given 
job, there will be as many C Cards for that job as there are 
operations to be performed. The C Cards thus become the 
_ training manual for the job. A careful use of this kind of 
analysis in training new employees avoids many omissions in 
the training that are almost. certain to be made if some 
systematic procedure i is not followed. An application of this 


Saree 


atone nena 





Step 


Be 
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TABLE 21 , | 
How TO PREPARE THE Srrip on Foxinae CALENDER FOR OPERATION 


What to Do 


Advise mill man of first com- 
pound required 


_ Advise take-off crew of type of 


material being processed. 


. See that correct, engraved roll i isin | 


calender. 


. Apply heat on all four rolls. 
See that all moving parts are free. 


. Start machine and test safety de- 


-viees. - 


. Apply heat on next roll required. 


Place cutting bar on calender (if 
| re airs or foxing). 


Adj et boards at back of feed rolls 
he = Ro 7 


How to Do Ii 


. Check ticket. 

. Indicate type 
‘quantity of run. 

. Check list. _ 

. Indicate type 


and approximate 


and approximate 


quantity of run. 


. See breakdown. titled 


. Indicate whether boards or rolls: will 
be used. 


. Check list. 7 
. The #4 roll is interchangeable to 


obtain correct 
surface, 


engraved = rubber 


“How to 


Change a Calender Roll.’ 


a, 


. Be sure couplings are fastened. | 
. Open individual. valves for e ach, 


ealender roll. . 


. More steam on rolls #3 and #4. 
. Less steam on rolls 41 and #2. 


Be sure static discharges are out of | 


Way. 


. Be sure no foreign object is near the 


bite of the calender rolls on the drive 


gears. 


. Start motor (usually a separate but- 


ton), 


. Push starting button on central — 
panel, . 
. Decrease speed to slowest speed- vo 


soon as calender starts. 


. Pull safety stop cable from both 
sides of machine. 
Test stop button on control panel. 


Check ticket. 


. Locate next roll on sisrade rack, 
‘ ‘Apply heat at storage rack, 


. Check ticket. 
. See that. correct. cutting bar is in 


_ place on the. calender above roll #6. 


a. 


. See that cutters are in “no cut’? 
- position, “dog” 

eM es, 
Set slightly” narrower he, ‘desired 
2 a NS 8 of. finished calendered ones 


released. and lever. 
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‘TABLE 21—Continued 
Step What to Do | eS How to Do Ii 


10. See that rolls are clean. tee fg RS Clean surface with gasoline and 
: : | eloth. 
b. Clean excess grease and oil from 
edges of rolls. 
c. Be sure all rubber scrap removed 
from crevices at edges of rolls, 


11. Check to see that calender crew is a. ‘Warming mill man has proper ak ey 
ready for run. Dae at correct temperature. es 
| b. Take-off crew has correct reels or 
boards. 





method of job analysis for a specific operation is given in 
Table AL. 2 ee | o 7 | 

Another type of job analysis for training purposes is 
illus strated by the work of Lindahl,“ who set up a simple _ 
graphic recording apparatus to show the stroke | pattern 





WAITING ARM 


omen PAPER TAPE 









rq. 104-—~Schematic dcniotirs 
performance in cu 





us used in obtaining g aphic reco rds of job 
ha sat-srecsion abrasi re 


+e 
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machine is ready for a repetition of the cutting cycle. The 
 poording apparatus used by Lindahl is illustrated in Figure 
104. Identification of the various parts of the cutting cycle 


is shown in Figure 105. 

The cutting patternsfound. 
+ various stages of training 
in the performance of a typi- 
al trainee are illustrated in 
‘Figure 106. By using: this 
simple equipment to show ~~~ ~snours 
trainees » the ‘specific errors 


CUTTING CYCLE 


TOP REVERSAL 
TIME 


























UP-STROAE}| | WHEEL 
Ke | CLEARANCE 
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training. This approach, founded upon the basic work of 
Renshaw, involves presentation of stimuli for a very brief 
period (often 75 of a second or less), By use of this method 
subjects have been taught: to see and identify distinguishing | 
features of objects or forms when the ‘‘flash”’ presentations _ 
are reduced to an exceedingly small fraction of a second. In _ 
fact, Renshaw found that when trained by this method — 
ordinary people rapidly achieve a degree of skill heretofore . | 
considered genius. The application of this approach to 
aircraft recognition training has been described by Terrell. 
Although this method of training has apparently not ‘beer: 
used extensively in industry, it would seem to offer real 
possibi ities for certain types of tra ning, particularly on such 
jobs as inspection for appearance. 

The use of films, slides, and other visual aids is another 
_ technique that has been used successfully in certain types of © 
industrial training. VanderMeer!’ reports a study in which | 
sound films were used i in the training of engine lathe operators. 
He fou ynificant iority in the operators licalend 
pared with those trained by tradi- 




























~The dob trainer has any responsibilities in addition to 
iction in the specific routine of job performance. — 
he is the only man with whom the new employees are in 
he Hoatvesions of the company which 4] 
their employment, a 
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nd to give them convincing reasons for the existence of these 
olicies. He must be able to explain the wage-payment plan 
in operation and to show why this plan has been adopted by 
the company rather than some other plan which the employees 
ight think is fairer. If he finds that certain phases of 
company policy are not in general understood or are not 
accepted by new employees, it is his job to relay this informa- 
on to the department of industrial relations or to the other — 
management men who are responsible for the copa of the 
erticies in question. 
_ Employee training, as a nn of radhegement, is ee | 
1g so important that many industries have set up as a part — 


ivision. 


foreman. | Ons) denadas ago, " pelea a | pupervipory steric 





ally given the job without regard to his ability (or lack 
) in the industrial-relations phases of the supervisory 
ion. As a result of this policy the foreman was often 
| of te woods.” He hired and fired, set the rates for 
., it. with problema of oo ne as be saw fit, was — 




















of their industrial relations Mepartinent, a | specific training -, 


be filled, the best producer in the department was _ : 
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department of industrial relations. Quality control has often — 
become so dependent upon the use of technical equipment 
that the creation of an inspection department has heen 
necessary. Methods of determining the most efficient layout 
of work have been taken over by motion study specialists — 
from the department of industrial engineering. Because of 
the increasing complexity of machinery, a specialized depart-— 
ment dealing with the maintenance of equipment has been 
established. And now the training of new employees js 
becoming specialized with job trainers assigned to do work 
that was formerly conducted by supervisors alone. [so 
Many foremen feel that these changes have gradually 
removed from the supervisor so many of his former duties and 
responsibilities that the very need for the foreman has almost 
disappeared. But with the removal of many of his former 
responsibilities and duties has come the assignment of many — 
new duties with which the foreman was not concerned twenty _ 
years ago. The foreman of today must know the law. 
Daily, almost hourly, problems arise and decisions must be — 
made in which the voice of the foreman is the voice of manage- _ 
ment. Recent social legislation has made it imperative that 
decisions made by management with respect to such matters — 
as layoff, transfer, seniority, hours of work, wages, and a host — 
of other matters must conform to certain legal requirements, _ 
Decisions on such matters must be made by the foreman. nd 
Often these decisions must be made at once, with no time fOr 
conferences or for consultation of statements of the law. — 
Decisions may involve such problems as hours of work, | 
settlement of a grievance, or interpretation of a union contract 
for determining the seniority of one man over another. _ Such 
decisions cannot be made by rule of thumb. They must be _ 
made, always, in the light of written laws, policies, and union _ 
contracts. The foreman must know these documents and | 
_ their interpretation. He must be able quickly and accurately — 
_ to size up a situation and outline a course of action that will 
not be in conflict with laws or agreements. A good produce: 
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‘might have made a good supervisor twenty years ago, but. 
today the foreman must in addition be something of a lawyer 
and, incidentally, a pretty good one. — 

The foreman today must be a statesman who has both 
wisdom and power to act. Disputes were settled easily 
twenty years ago. The rule was simple and easy to learn— 
in any dispute the foreman was right and the employee wrong. 
Today both may be right or both may be wrong, or each may 
be partly right and partly wrong. A decision reached by 
management today must be made after consideration of all 
angles and the viewpoints of all parties. Itisa commonplace 
observation that when authoritarian judgments S give way to 
discussion as a means of settling grievances, a degree of 
mutual understanding must be developed by both parties. 
~The foreman of today must not boss his men so much ag he 
must understand them. He must know why this one becomes 
disgruntled upon slight pretext, why that one is often late . 
work. His job is to help the men help themselves... This 
particularly true in periods of emergency production aoe) as 
one foreman put it, ‘‘You don’t dare bawl a man out. If you 
do, he might quit.” The foreman of today must know how 
to handle men without making use of a “big stick.” Though 
the foreman has seldom studied the subject of psychology, it 
is very important for him to know, if he is to do his job well, 
that the desires and wishes of his men must be both under- 
stood and considered. Without such understanding he 
cannot hope to be a satisfactory supervisor. 

- The foreman must look upon the experts in personnel, 
‘motion study, rate setting, and so on, not as rivals and sub- 
stitutes but as specially trained men who have been assigned 
to help him with his job. He must understand the services 
performed by these experts and be able to explain these 
services to the men. The wage incentive plan may be 
installed by an industrial engineer, but it is the foreman, not 
the industrial engineer, who must be able to explain the plan 
to the employees. — When an employee cannot figure out, why 
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his pay check came to. uly $48.60 instead of $48.70, the 
foreman must be able to explain how the figure of $48.60 wa; 

reached. If he cannot do so, the worker may be disturbed 
out of all proportion to his imagined loss of ten cents. 

_ Changes in the job of the supervisor such as those described 
above have made it necessary for management to devote 
considerable time and effort to the training of supervisors. 
Many industries have set up a complete program of super- 
visory training conferences, the purpose of which is to train 
the present supervisors in the newer aspects of their job that 
are developing almost, daily and to prepare younger men who 
are to become supervisors. One plan in common use is to 
have every supervisor, or potential supervisor, attend 
conference or class on company time for a period of from one 
and a half to two hours at approximately two-week intervals. 
The subject matter covered in such conferences varies con- 
siderably from plant to plant, and in each case is decided upon 
by management in the light of the needs of the company. 
A typical list of the subjects covered in one series of purer | 
visory conferences is shown in Table 22. ‘ 

While many of the topics listed in Table 22 deal with 
matters of production, it will be noted that several are devoted — 
to such matters as company policy, industrial relations, 
union contracts, and the services of experts in such fields as 
job analysis and insurance. , 

It has already been emphasized that some means ae meas- 
uring the effectiveness of training should be employed. A 
typical method of measuring the effectiveness of training in- 
company policy is illustrated by supervisory case problems, © 
with related true-false questions, such as the « one sepredoned 7 

in Table 23 on pages 280-281. — 

_ The Joe Blake case (the name is fictitious) i is an actiial case | 
3 that arose in one plant during one of the conferences on 
2 company policy. The answers to the twenty true-false ques- _ 
_ tions obtained from a group o of supervisors not only furnish — 
a mst hingy C ent with | & Means of becbiien how: well prepared 
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TABLE. 22 


: ortes CovERED IN A SERIES oF SurEnvisonr TRAINING CONFERENCES!® 
. Accident Prevention | 
Waste Prevention | 
. Training for the New Employee 
. Re-training of the Present Employees | 
Cost of Maintenance 
. Cost of Materials Used in Ingot Produetion 
. Incentives (Financial and Non-financial) 
. Job Training 
. Stability of Employment 
10. Co-operation 
41. The Cost of a Ton of Steel 
12. Direct Application of a Cost System 
18. Inspection 
14. Recognition of Ideas (old and new) 
15. Transportation (inter and intra) 
16. Methods of Handling Complaints 
17. Plant Protection 
18. Why ondition—Semi-finished Material 
19. Discipline 
20. Proper Methods of Dealing with Men 
21. Product and Machine Innovations 
22. Publication of Management’s Policies (uniformity) — 
23. The Application of Conference Conclusions 
24. Job Analysis versus Man Analysis 
25. Service—What is it? : | 
26 Quality versus Quantity 
27. Seniority 
28. ‘‘What’s on the Worker’s Mind?” | 
29. Collective Bargaining | 
30. Unemployment Insurance 


(© OO NIO OUR ODD 


supervisors are to handle this type of problem but also indi- 
-eate what areas of company policy should be covered in the 


supervisory training conferences in order to achieve a unified © 


understanding of company policy on the part of supervision. 
A series of twenty cases, with twenty true-false questions on 
: each case—from which Case 1 was taken—furnishes manage-_ 
ment with a 400-item true-false test with which to measure 
how much the supervisors know about the administration of 


as R. I. cae éQoaferenee iesdennins Resor on First Cc onference 
ay sider? Conference, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, Gary. Works.” 
- (Indiana State Board for Vocational Education in Co-operation with the Train- 
ing Division of the Industrial Relations een Comenie-iinols Steel | 

‘ Om retin; Gary, — 1987. Ms : oo 
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company policy. — pines ihe or objective questionnaires 


formerly considered purely academic in application, have been 
found to be serviceable as measuring instruments in practical 
industrial training situations. Similar use may be made of - 
multiple-choice questions dealing with company policy. 


Apprentice training 


The training of operators—either old or new employees— 
can ordinarily be carried on as the need for operators arises, 
An immense number—perhaps a large majority—of industria] 
employees are engaged in semiskilled jobs that require an_ 
intensive but not an extensive period of training. Trainees 
for such jobs can often be prepared in a relatively short _ 
period of time—often only two or three weeks. The training 
of supervisors, on the other hand, requires considerably 
longer. An adequate understanding of the increasingly 
complex duties of the modern supervisor ordinarily requires 
a several months instructional period. Industries must — 
therefore use considerable foresight in anticipating supervisory 
needs so that training programs may be undertaken in — 


advance of the actual need for supervisors. 


Another area of industrial training in which still mae | 
foresight must ordinarily be exercised is the training of skilled 
tradesmen. This training is usually accomplished by means 
of an apprentice program. Except for college-trained tech-. 
nical men there is perhaps no other single group of industrial 
employees who require so extensive a period of training for 


expert performance as do skilled tradesmen. The federal : 


committee on apprenticeship training specifies that the | 
training period for apprentices shall be not less than 4,000 
hours, and that the shop instruction shall be accompanied by , 
not less than 144 hours of instruction under public authori- — 


ties. 10: These stipulations reflect the well-substantiated  judg- ie 


seirentrnrengiomy 








W The National Apprenticeship Promadl. (War Manpower Commission he 
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ment those eepeniduced | in this field that adequate training 
of skilled tradesmen requires an intensive and extensive 
jnstructional period. These facts make it more necessary 
for industry to look into the future in the training of skilled 
tradesmen than in the training of many other types of indus- 
trial employees. The various details in the administration 
of an apprentice program, together with the contractual 
agreement between the apprentice and the employer, are not 
of primary concern to the technical psychologist, and there- 
fore will not be discussed here. Psychology, however, may 
be definitely applied in the use of aptitude and qualification 
tests for the selection of boys to receive apprentice training. 
- While mass production in industry has reduced the proportion. 
of employees who must be skilled tradesmen, the design, 
construction, and maintenance of machines has increased so 
much in complexity that a very high level of capacity is 
required of the boy who is to become a skilled tradesman. 
Figures 5 to 8 in Chapter 1 show that the range of ability 
- among applicants for apprenticeships is large indeed. Any 
program of apprentice training that does not provide an 
adequate means of selecting trainees according to their 
capacity to benefit from the training is likely to result not 
only in a failure to develop expert tradesmen but also in the 
- waste of a considerable company investment in the training 
given. Those responsible for the administration of an appren- 
tice program should therefore work in close collaboration with 
the testing division of the personnel office so that trainees will 
be selected who are able to take full advantage of the oppor- 
| tunity offered. 





. Other fields or types of training 


oe AD complete industrial training program provides for 
“several types of training in addition to those mentioned above. 
Ar ong these is the training of college graduates. It has long 
a1 monerised. that the p aereee college man needs help in 


al ampus and the plant. Every | 
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industry has specialized equipment, processes, and methods 
of production that are quite unknown to the college student 
at the time he goes to work. A training program that permits 
him to spend a certain amount of time in each of several 
departments so as to obtain a background of practical experi- 
ence which he can relate to his technical training is an indis- 
pensable part of an adequate tr aining program for newly 
inducted college men. This problem is met to some extent 
by the so-called co-operative systems of higher education in 
which the student alternates between college and industrial 
employment, each activity occupying approximately a six- 
months period. This procedure does not entirely solve the 
problem, however, partly because the co-operative plan is not 
‘in extensive use and partly because even where practiced it 
acquaints the student only with those industries in which he 
has had his work experience. Plants differ markedly not 
only from one industry to another but even from one plant to | 
another in the same industry. Until a student has had an 
opportunity to learn at first hand the production problems of 
the plant in which he is later to work, he cannot be expected 
to be a very valuable member of the organization. Thus, 
special training for college men is nearly always necessary as 
one phase of a training program. 

Related trade training in various forms offered by oie 
school systems is another type of training commonly used by 
industry. With the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 
1917 and the George-Deen Act in 1936, certain funds were. 

made available to school systems through the state offices of _ 

education to encourage the development of various forms of 
_ vocational education. The particular type of education or 
- training that may be offered by a public-school system can 
usually be determined largely by the needs of local industries, 
if the industrial men responsible for the training are. willing: 
to work in co-operation with the school officials in organizing 


the courses of study. Under this plan, school systems may o 
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ai areas related to the jobs of men enmloved by local industrial 


plants. This system not only removes from the industry a 
atest responsibility in the training of employees in 
newer developments of their work, but also furnishes a 
desirable relationship between the Scheels and the industries. 

Correspondence courses furnish another type of training 
that is often helpful in keeping employees abreast of their jobs. 
and technically prepared to assume more responsible positions. 
However, certain objections to correspondence courses as a 
means of training have been raised. These courses, though 
usually of considerable value in fields that have been well 
standardized, often do not take into consideration the specific 
needs of any local industrial situation. It is also true, 

unfortunately, that often the employees who elect to take the 
correspondence courses are not the ones who would profit the 
most from them. As Bird and Paterson” have pointed out, 
correspondence schools could be of much greater service if, 
instead of selling a course to anyone, they would select 


- students in terms of aptitude and previous training. As it is, 


only 6 per cent of the group of 305 persons investigated by 
Bird and Paterson completed the course which they had 


‘ started. 


Some Characteristics of Leaming 


~The problems of industrial training may properly be 
considered as a branch of educational psychology or the 


psychology of learning. A great many investigations dealing | 


with the problems of learning have been conducted; from 


these investigations a set of general principles, part of which 
are applicable to the industrial situation, has emerged. — | 


The learning curve 


- Almost every psychological investigation of a isang 


| activity results, among other things, i in the establishment of a 


206, Bird and >. en Plier: “Commercial Correspondence Courses nal 
Occupational Adjustments of Men,” Bulletin of the ee Stabilization 


< Research I netitute, U ay ef M: paneede, II Gaps), 2 27 BP. 
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learning curve. Such a learning curve for itis operation of 
looping in the hosiery industry is reproduced in Figure 12 
on page 18, and a similar curve is reproduced on a card 
distributed to new employees, as iUlustrated in Fig. 91, 
Learning curves for the operations of trimming, covering, 
and hemming in the textile eey are reproduced } in : Figure 
90 on page 251. = 2 
The learning curve for a given operation shows at a glance 
the level of skill that has been reached by the average operator 
after a given period of training or experience on the job. 
_ Anyone who is responsible for the training of new employees — 
on a specific job will find that a learning curve obtained from 
the records of previous employees is of considerable value. 
From such a curve he will be able to see immediately whether 
the progress of an operator is up to standard and, if not, how 
far the performance is below standard at any time in the 
instructional period. He will also be able to detect immedi- 
ately whether an employee i is maintaining his former level in 
somparison with the standard curve or is gaining or losing in 
comparison with other employees. In short, he will have a | 
basis of comparison by means of which he can evaluate the 
effectiveness of his own instruction and the effectiveness of the 
learning that is being done by the new employees. If an 
| employee falls below the curve by a significant amount, and, 
‘in spite of every effort. of the employee or the instructor to 
remedy the situation, continues to lose ground in comparison 
with the curve for the average, it is possible that the employee 
should be transferred to some other job before too much time — 
and effort have been wasted in training him. It is even 


with a copy of the learning curve for the job and allow him to 
es plot his own curve on the same chart, thus giving him a 
gt eraphic record of his progress from day to day or week to week. 

| fit should not be inferred from the foregoing discussion that 
there is any generalized form of learning curve that can be 
reduced to a mathematical equation and that applies to all 
g ‘situations. — 











desirable, in some instances, to supply each new employee __ 


Many. factors determine the form of Vo 
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- period is followed by a later increase in skill. 
_ during which no apparent improvement occurs is known as a 
plateau. 
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Jearning curve, and these factors vary greatly from one 


situation to another. Since one of these factors is the method 


of training, it is not uncommon to find different learning 
curves for the same industrial operation when different. 


methods are involved. Indeed, a comparison of the resultant. 
learning curves for different methods of training is an excel- 
lent way to compare the effectiveness of the methods. But 


with the various factors, such as method of training, held as 
constant as possible, a reasonably standardized curve results 


for a given operation for the average person. It is this 


learning curve that the job trainer should have available if he 
is to evaluate adequately the effectiveness of his instruction 
_ and the progress of the trainees who. 8 are under his supervision. 


The plateau 


- In learning any complex task _ often happens that, after a 
certain level of efficiency has been attained, a period of time 
arrives in which little or no improvement takes place. This 
The period 


Plateaus are not always present in the learning 
curves for industrial operations, and when they are present it 
sometimes possible to eliminate them by changed or 


| raed methods of instruction. No matter what method of 


instruction may be in use, however, arrival at a plateau in the 
learning process often is characteris tic of the average learner’s_ 


Leaps ce. 


A typical example of a plateau i ina ne curve is shee 


in Figure 12 on page 18. We do not need to concern ourselves 





here with the cause of the plateau, although it might be 
mentioned that a considerable amount of psychological 


a investigation has been devoted to this subject and a number 
of experiments have been made which have identified certain 
factors that may result in a plateau.?! If a plateau is charac- 


ic of the average neeenes curve of an industrial operation : 


: PP. 192, 
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it is highly important for the job trainer who is supervising 
this training to be aware of the situation. Without such 
knowledge he may feel that his training is inadequate, that 
the trainees have lost interest or that they have reached the 
maximum level of which they are capable and therefore need 
no further training, or that many of the employees should be 
shifted off the job because they are unable to reach the level 
of production achieved by experienced operators. If, on the 
other hand, he is aware of the existence of the plateau, he will — 
continue his instruction, encourage the trainees to stay with 
the job until the end of the plateau is reached, and hold in 
abeyance his final judgment of the trainees’ ability until they | 
- have had an opportunity to benefit from the final spurt in 
- production that is cer tain to follow the plateau if the training 
is continued. 

By analyzing the activities occurring duce the plateau | 
period it is often possible to modify the training program so | 
that the plateau may be partially or entirely eliminated. 


Whether or not the job trainer is able to achieve this result, 
his knowledge of the existence of the plateau, together with 
his awareness of the fact that this situation is by no means | 
uncommon in the learning of industrial tasks, will enable him 
to cope with the situation in a more intelligent manner and to 


help tide the employees over a period that, at best, is a to 
- involve a certain amount of discouragement, 
Knowledge of results” 


| One way in which training may be, and often has saen. : 
given is briefly to explain the work to the new employees and 


then to “turn them loose,”’ so to speak, to perform the job 


without systematic or adequate check-up on the quality of 


their work. Another method is to follow the initial instruc- 
— tion period | by. frequent and systematic. study of job per- 
_ formance and to provide a means for informing the trainees 


or new employees i in exactly what respects they are doing the _ 


: job oo or rEpeorsettly Both experienoe and d experiment a 
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ay have shown that the former method of training individuals in 
any new task results in a considerably lower level of job 
performance than the latter method. This principle was 
- first pointed out in connection with the learning of arithmetic 
among the school children. Panlasigui and Knight”? found 


that if children are consistently informed of all errors made in 
arithmetic they show a significantly more rapid improvement _ 


in learning the arithmetic computations involved than if they 
are given exactly the same sets of drills and are not provided 
with a “‘knowledge of results.”’ Book and Norvell?* found 
the same principle operating in the learning of mental multi- 


_ plication. In their experiments the persons in the experi- 


mental group watched the record of their progress and 
attempted at each practice to make a higher score than the ~ 
- score made previously. Persons in the other, or control, 
- group were not informed of their progress. hisses results are 
-gummarized graphically in Figure 107. After the tenth 


oe practice period the conditions were reversed, so that the 


persons formerly receiving knowledge of results were no 
longer informed of progress. The persons formerly unin- 


os formed of accuracy were now given information as to their 
progress. The curves in Figure 107 show that immediately — 


after the tenth practice the groups changed their relative — 
standing. The group that was given knowledge of. results 
forged rapidly ahead of the other group. 


One need not look long in industry to find situations _ 


parallel to this experiment. The work of Lindahi* previously 
mentioned is an example of the application of the principle _ 
of knowledge of results to an industrial learning situation. — 

In the investigation of inspectors summarized in Chapter 9— 
a the accuracy of many inspectors was found to be significantly 





: ot L. Panlatien sad F. B. Knight, “The Effect of Adcom of Success or 
Failure, ” Twenty-Ninth Yearbook of the N ational Society for the Study of Educa- 


hi tion, Part II (1930), pp. 611-619. 


8 W. F. Book and L. Norvell, “The Will to Lear, es ” Pedagogical Seminary | 
ie XxIX (1922), pp. 305-362. | | : | | 
Lindahl, op. cit, 
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below that of which they were capable and also below the 
level of accuracy required for satisfactory job performance, 
It was found that the unsatisfactory level of accuracy char- 
acteristic of many employees in this department was traceable 
to the training procedure that had been followed prior to this 
experimental work. The former training method consisted 
in placing each new operator between two older operators who 


84 | . | - = = 
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Fic. 107—-How ‘niewiodgn of results affects performance in EentnS a 
new task. 


were asked to instruct the new employee in the details of the 
job. Since each of the older employees had a definite amount 
of work to perform during the day it was only natural. that 
they should spend little if any time in training the new 
employee. Indeed, it was found in many instances that the 
older employees resented this additional training load and as 
a result did not give the new employee adequate training i in 
the details of the inspection job. This method of training 
resulted in a lack of standardization of inspection practice 
among the employees—many of the inspectors were over- 
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looking certain defects that they were able to detect but which 
they had not been trained to observe. The new training 
program instituted in this department included the assign- 
“ment of specific job trainers to the task of teaching new 
employees, so that the latter would be able to develop satis- 
‘factory standards of performance without guessing at which 
sheets were satisfactory and which were defective. 
The general principle of job training is that new employees 
| will improve very slowly—if, indeed, they improve at all— 
unless they are provided with systematic and accurate infor- 
mation on the quality of their work. Provision for furnishing 
“new employees with definite knowledge of results should be 
an. integral pay of any training program. 
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Motivation 


SSeS 


Ordinarily speaking, people will not learn very much 
about anything unless they are motivated to do so, that is, 
_ unless they are supplied with an adequate incentive. Incen- 
tives in industry are usually considered under two general 
heads: financial and nonfinancial. Under financial incentives 
are considered those that pertain to methods of wage payment, 
such as an hourly rate versus some form of piece work. One 
of the major problems in industrial management is that of 
deciding upon a wage payment plan that will result in 
satisfactory level of job performance and at the same fine 
will be considered by the employees to be a fair plan. If the 
plan in use does not place a proper premium upon high 
production, it often happens that the employees never. 
bother to learn the skill required for a very high level of job_ 
performance. os a 
A typical example of this situation is furnis hed: in a study | 
by Kitson.2> Kitson examined the production records of 40. 
ate ne, whose experience ei from. : ante o 


: i. D. Ritson; “Bxtra Taoenitive Wage Plans from: a ) Sercholeicat Views 
cutive sailed 
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twenty-seven years, the average being eight years. The 
average output of these employees was 55 units for a week of 
work on a scale of efficiency established by time studies. 
An incentive system of wage payment was installed which 
permitted the employees to earn a bonus for production over 
the previous average amount. Within five months these 
employees were averaging 97 units on the scale and at the end 
of a year the average output had reached 103 units. This 
experiment made it clear that the previous method of wage 
payment did not provide sufficient motivation for these 
employees to learn the skill necessary for high production 
even though they had been on the job a number of years. 
Incentives are not limited to financial incentives. A 
number of investigators of this subject, for example Lee?s 
and Miles,*” have stressed the fact that such factors as 
recognition of good work, a fair system of promotion, and job 
security all lead to an attitude of mind on the part of the 
employee that helps develop a desire to learn the job well and 
to turn in a satisfactory performance on the job. eet 
Another aspect of motivation upon which the evidence is _ 
reasonably clear and convincing is the relative desirability of — 
rewards and punishments. Translated into industrial terms, — 
this question raises the issue as to whether a new employee will 
learn faster and better if he is complimented for all good job 
performance or if he is criticized for all poor job performance. 
Since any new employee will do some things correctly and 
other things incorrectly, it is quite possible to use either or 
both of these methods while he is learning the job. J udging | 
from a number of related investigations in the field of experi- 
mental psychology, it seems clear that praising satisfactory 
performance is the more desirable method to follow.2® Mod- 


‘prt anh i minaa meat 


; 


6 C, A. Lee, “Some Notes on Incentives in Industry,” The Human Factor, VI 
(1982), pp. 180-186. og, cos ayer ner 
G, H. Miles, ‘Effectiveness of Labour Incentives,” The Human Factor, 
_ *E. L. Thorndike, Effects of Punishment and Reward (University of Chicago 
Press, 1982), a. Sa se ae Ee nea ae eee 
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ern industrial practice has largely adopted this point of view, 


| primarily because it results in more satisfactory industrial 
_ relations.** It is interesting and fortunate that experimental 
studies in psychology substantiate this judgment for the quite. 


different reason that praise is superior to criticism as a means 


of inducing the employee to learn. 


Attention to specific features of the job 


All but the simplest of industrial jobs require several 
different types of skill or ability. The stenographer must be 
able not only to take shorthand but also to use a typewriter. 
The inspector is often required to spot certain defects of 
appearance visually, other defects by weight or feel, and 


perhaps still other defects by means of readings taken from 


special instruments. It often happens that the several 


aspects of a job are sufficiently independent of one another 


to necessitate the giving of special training for each. Ref- 


erence to Table 25 on page 305 shows that the intercorrelations 

between accuracy of inspectors in detecting different kinds of 
_ defects are in general quite low. This means that the inspec- 
- tors who are best in detecting certain defects are not neces- 


sarily better than average in detecting other defects. To 


learn an inspection job efficiently new inspectors cannot 
‘simply be told to ‘“‘throw out the defective material.” They 
must be given specific instruction in the nature of the defects 
and taught what to look for in each specific case. Training 


must be specific and to the ‘point instead of haphazard and 


| general. 


Transfer of training 
Does training on one industrial job transfer to another . 


job? Will an employee who has been thoroughly trained in 
one operation be easier to train in a new operation than an 
employee who has not had this previous training? These 


te ermine tan 


oy. J, Jackson, “Reprimanding Fimployees,” Personnel. Journal, x 
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questions have stimulated a great deal of investigation by 
psychologists. At one time it was felt (with little or no 
experimental evidence to support: the feeling) that training 
would develop certain general ‘‘powers” or ‘“‘faculties”’ so 
that a person trained in one kind of activity would be more 
able to do many other kinds of activities in which these 
faculties might be used. It was felt that the memorizing of 
Latin verbs and conjugations would improve one’s memory 
so that he would be better able to memorize insurance 
_ premium tables or grocery price lists. In industrial terms, 
training in the operation of one machine, it was felt, would. 
improve an employee in ability to operate some other machine 
with which he had had no direct experience. | 
This notion—the wholesale transfer of training—has been _ 
subjected to a great deal of experimental work, beginning with 
that of Thorndike and Woodworth.** The conclusion reached 
by these early investigators—and substantiated by several 
more recent studies—is that the amount of transfer from one 
skill or mental function to another is far less than was formerly. 
- believed. Indeed, Thorndike** has concluded that transfer 
in a general way does not occur at all and that what is often — 
regarded as transfer is simply due to zdentical elements in the — 
two jobs under consideration. These identical elements may 
be activities (usually manipulative activities in industry) or 
methods of work. An example of the former would be any 
routine assembly operation that is identical with the operation 
in some other assembly job. An example of the latter would 
be the methods of laying out work that would be similar from 
one job to another ii in the activities of a motion study or layout : 
man. 8 
| The conclusion: ' to be kept in ‘mind is that supervisors: 


rremnrmsettonmrmusimanmmeanan enti 


ELL, Thorndike and R. 8. ‘Woodworth, “ The infasnos of fapevenot int 
One Mental Function upon Efficiency of Other Funetions,” Psychological ue 
Review, VIII (1901), pp. 247-261, 384-385, 553-564, | ws 
a E. L. Thorndike, ‘Mental. Discipline j in High School Studien,” J J ournal of 
1 mee se eeneeey XV ( baie, pp. 1-22, 83-98. 
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ghould not expect more transfer to occur than can be expected 
in terms of definite similarities in the jobs. Because an 
employee has been able to learn and successfully perform one 
job is no guarantee that he will do as well on some unrelated 
oe On a second job he may succeed or he may fail, but his 
performance is neither limited nor determined by his per- 
formance on the first job. | 
This principle is recognized by many supervisors and 
personnel men. The frequent shifting of an employee from 
job to job until one is found that he can perform satisfactorily 
indicates that the success of an employee on one job does not 
| neces sarily indicate his success on another. 


| Negative transfer or interference 


“wiht the individual who has taught inidell the Taunt and 
peck” system on a typewriter decides to learn the touch 
system, he must give up the use of all, or most of, the habits 
he has already formed. It is usually as difficult to break old 
habits as to learn new ones, and sometimes much more 
difficult. Thus, a person who has thoroughly learned the 
wrong way to do a thing before he is taught the right way 
to do it has the double task of unlearning old methods and 
learning new ones. 
- _ Unlearning errors is a most wasteful form of learning.*? 
| It is not surprising, therefore, to find experiments showing 
that when learners have previously been taught one method of 
doing a task, they have more difficulty in learning a new 
e method than'do learners who have had no previous experience 
onthe job at all. This principle is known as negative transfer, 
ee interference, or inhibition. Its application to the industrial 
situation suggests that the time to teach employees the correct 
way to do a job is when they are placed on the job, not after. 
they have had a few days or weeks of experience in learning 
incorrect methods. . | : 


2p L. Thorndike, EK. 0. “Brest, i W. Tin, and B. Woodard Adult 
ng (The Macmillan AREA 1928), Be 183." : 


























9 
Industrial Inspection’ 


N®ARLY all industrial products undergo some form of 
inspection. Sometimes inspection is accomplished by mechan- 
ical or other automatic devices, but often it consists of an 
inspection for appearance and is therefore dependent upon 
the visual and manipulative skills of the inspectors. The 
skills and capacities necessary for accurate inspection may 
be measured by means of certain psychological tests, and the 
training program that is given to new inspectors may also 
function more efficiently if the instruction is organized around 
basic psychological principles of learning. The general funda- 
mentals of testing and training have been discus ssed_ in the 
preceding chapters. oe 

The major purpose of this chapter is to describe certain _ 
procedures that have been found helpful in the selection and 
training of tin-plate inspectors. It is recognized that the 
specific conclusions reached with regard to this one type of 
inspection may not apply directly to inspection of other 
products; but the methods described, which have been found 
to result in definite improvement both in the selection and 
_ training of these inspectors, apply with very little modifica- 

tion to the problems of selecting and training employees for 
any inspection job. It should be emphasized that the present _ 
_ discussion deals with methods. Application of these methods 
to tin-plate ins spection has been chosen as a means, of deserib- 


Jno rience intern bbishahersentNeaslu 


4 This chapter is Daas largely upon. data previously published by Joseph 
Tiffin and H, B. Rogers, “The Selection and Training of taapectorg;" Peracane, 
XVII OPED, pp. 14-31, : 
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‘ing these methods because several years of fret Hand: experi- 
ence in their application on this job have ne direct evidence 
of their practicability. 
| The job of tin-plate inspecting, ordinarily called assorting, 
ig essentially an inspection for appearance that i is made while 
the inspector turns the sheets of tin plate from one stack to 
another. As the sheet is turned, the inspector makes a 
decision from the appearance snd feel of the sheet as to 
whether itis a prime or a second or contains one of a number 
of possible defects. The standard size sheet is approximately 
28 by 30 inches, though this varies with the specific order. 
In the plant studied, the work is done by women assorters. 
Supervisors have generally felt that inspectors on this job 
do not reach their maximum performance until they have had 
approximately six months of experience. The inspectors are 
paid on a straight and uniform hourly rate. At the time of 
these experiments SP UrOEUEIE 300 girls were employed in 
| this oper ation. 


Measuring the Accuracy of inceeien 


: a many production jobs it is possible to determine the 
eae efficiency of a group of employees from records of 
production or earnings. Likewise, in some inspection jobs a 
reinspection of samples of material is often used to check the 
- accuracy of the original inspectors. On the inspection job of 
_ the present. study, however, neither of these indications of 
_ employee efficiency was available. The inspectors were paid 
ona straight hourly rate and the mechanics of wrapping and 
shipping eos it cplpines to reinspect samples of the 
“Inaterial. 
It was therefore necessary to devise a method of measuring 
the accuracy of the present inspectors. Since this problem 
often arises in an inspection department, we will give a fairly 
detailed description of the method used. This method 
sulted in a criterion of job perormance that was used later 
+e javestigation: | 
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After considerable preliminary experimentation, a coded 
stack of tin plate containing 150 sheets was assembled. This 
stack was assorted (inspected) by 150 operators. This coded 

stack was made up of 61 prime sheets (sheets satisfactory in 
every respect) and second sheets (sheets containing a minor 
surface blemish or uneven coating of tin), 30 sheets containing 
appearance defect No. 1, 26 sheets containing appearance 
defect No. 2, 13 sheets ponteiiee appearance defect No. 3, 

and 20 slicets containing a weight defect. The prime ahd 
second sheets were included in a single category for the 
purpose of the experiment because with repeated assortings 
the prime sheets tend to become scratched and thus to become 
seconds. The other defective plates included in the coded 
stack remained the same regardless of the number of times ns 
stack was assorted. 

The defects will be referred to by number rather than by — 
name because it is the method of measuring the accuracy of 
the inspectors rather than their accuracy on specific defects 
that is of primary importance. | 

Hach sheet included in the coded stack was carefully i: 
selected in advance and was known definitely to be either a — 
prime or a second, or to contain one of the defects selected — 
for study. The 150 sheets were numbered in random 
sequence. As the inspectors assorted the sheets, they called 
aloud. their judgment of each sheet as to whether it was a 
prime or a second or contained one of the defects, and, if 80, 
which one. : : pee 

As each operator assorted the 150 sheets Res judgments . 

- were recorded by an observer. She was also timed with a 
stop watch. This procedure resulted in data from which it 
was possible to determine both the speed and is goal 
of the assorters studied. : Reet > ce ak 
_ The coded stack was scored for each girl according tothe 
| total accuracy on the 150 sheets and also for the accuracy on _ 
the specific defects. This procedure resulted i in. five specific i 
: measu: ements of seouracy for each girl. At also resulted i in a 
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measurement of the reliability of each of the five methods of 
scoring the coded stack test. The five resulting measure- 
ments with their respective reliabilities are summarized in 


Table 24. 


TABLE 24 . 


THE Five M&ASUREMENTS OF ACCURACY YimupEp BY THE CopED Srack, 
, WITH THE RELIABILITY oF Kacu 


Method of Scoring : : Reliability 
Meee ee +.90 
‘Appearance defect IN Ot.) orate peat wie ee ae 
Appearance defect No. 2.........0000000.0cc cee eee es $.87 
Appearance defect No. 3....... 0000.0... cc eee eee 68 


Weight CGleC las .ee eta oS Se hea escate. “ert 


The reliability figures given in Table 24 were obtained by 
correlating correct inspections on odd versus even items for. 
each defect, as described on page 64. The reliability indicates 
the extent to which repeated or duplicate measurements of 
each girl by means of the coded stack test would result in the 
same score for her for the defects in question. If repeated 

“measurements would give amg the same score to all of the 
girls on repetition of a given test, the reliability of that test 

~ would be +1.00. If, on the other hand, the present scores 

given to the girls were entirely the result of chance and would, 
therefore, bear no relation at all to repeated measurements 

‘on the coded stack test, the reliability would be .00. It may 
be seen from Table 24 that the reliabilities vary from .68 to 
90. While these reliabilities are not so high as might be 
desired, they compare favorably with the reliabilities of many 
other industrial criteria that have been used to measure the 
successfulness of employees. : ae 

As the inspectors assorted the coded stack, ey were 

allowed to set their own speed or rate of inspection. This 

- procedure resulted in very great differences in speed. The 

time required for the various girls varied from eight to forty- 

eight minutes. It was first thought that this uncontrolled 
time factor would be a marked handicap to this method of 

Passion! inspector accuracy. After careful consideration, - 
_ beeen, it was thought best to retain an indefinite time limit 
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procedure because only under such circumstances would it be 
possible to determine for each girl the maximum accuracy 
of which she was capable. In other words, the coded stack 
test, was deliberately given under conditions that would cause 
every girl to bring to bear every bit of inspecting knowledge 
she had and that therefore would allow her to reach a level of 
accuracy that was close to, if not equal to, the maximum 
accuracy of which she was capable. — | oe hae 
The results of the coded stack test as administered to the 
150 girls are summarized in graphic form in Figure 108. The 
six curves shown in this figure are frequency distributions. 
obtained from the 150 inspectors. Se gate PP, eaters 
The time curve in the upper left-hand corner indicates the 
number of girls completing the 150 sheets of tin plate in each 
of the times specified along the base line. The most rapid 
assorter, it will be noted, completed the test in 8 minutes, 
whereas the slowest required 48 minutes. The curve is. 
highest over the region of 14 to 21 minutes, indicating that a _ 
plurality of the girls required between 14 and 21 minutes to 
assort the 150 sheets under the conditions of the test. The 
average time required, as indicated in Figure 108, is 20.1— 
minutes. on Clee! 
In the curve immediately below this, the ordinate again 
represents the number of girls and the base line represents the 
percentage of accuracy for the entire stack of 150 sheets, 
The average accuracy for the 150 sheets under the conditions 
of this test was, as shown in Figure 108, 78.5 per cent. This 
does not mean that the accuracy of these assorters in a normal 
assorting situation is only 78.5 per cent. The assorting skill 
required to inspect. the coded Stack is greater than that 
required in a normal assorting situation, because ‘more — 
_ defective plates of various types are included in the test than — 
are found in the run of the mill and the defective plates were. 
not included in any sequence or groupings. The test as given 
‘Measures differences among the girls in their skill on this job. 
but probably gives to each girl a so newhat lower score, that. 
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is, @ poorer accuracy, than she customarily reaches 1 in routine 
daily assorting. 7 | 

- The remaining four curves in . Figure 108 give similar 
distributions for the four specific defects studied. Figure 108 
shows, among other things, that for the four defects studied 
the average inspector is most accurate on appearance defect. 
No. 2 (75.5 per cent), and least accurate on appearance defect 
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Fie. 108—Distributions of results on a codes stack test of 150 tin-plate inspectors. 






No. 3 (35.1 per cent). The data also show a great variation — 
among the ‘various girls in their accuracy on any specific. 
type of defect. For example, 8 girls out of the 150 detected 
only 5 per cent of appearance defect No. 3, whereas one girl 
spotted 95 per. cent of the sheets containing this defect. 
There is nearly as wide a variation in accuracy for the other 
four defects studied. “ | x , 

_ Inspection of Figure 108 also reveals that the am ount: of 

ae jon among the Ligh that is is, the savas! from the Hees 
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than for the several curves representing accuracy on Specific 
defects. The reason for this is that only a slight relationship 
exists between accuracy in detecting any one defect and 
accuracy in detecting other defects. Thus, if a girl igs fap 
above average in detecting one defect she is likely to be at 
average, or possibly below average, in detecting other defects. 
This fact tends to give scores for the total 150 sheets of mixed 
plate more nearly alike than are the scores for the various 
individual defects. : : 
— It will be noticed that the average accuracy on mixed plate 
is higher than the accuracy on any specific defect. This 
difference is due to the fact that a majority of the sheets 
included in the coded stack were primes or seconds and that 
the acceptable sheets were seldom called defective, whereas 
the defective sheets were frequently called primes or seconds. 
In other words, there was a tendency to overlook the defects. 
Hence, the accuracy for the total stack, which included a 
majority of primes and seconds, and a minority of defective 
sheets, was found to be higher than the accuracy on any 
specific defect studied. | ade, 
- The next question investigated was the relation between — 
speed and accuracy in detecting the different types of defect. 
The results for this part of the investigation are summarized 
in graphic form by the curves in Figure 109. Each of the 
curves in this figure is a logarithmic curve of best fit? repre- 
senting the relationship between speed and accuracy. The 
equations of the curves shown in Figure 109 are as follows: 
Percentage accuracy on appearance defect 1 = 24.0 + 33.2 logio (Time—7.5) 
Percentage accuracy On appearance defect 2 = 55.5 + 19.5 logig (Time—7 5) 
Percentage accuracy on appearance defect 3 = 9.4 +28 4 logio (Time—7.5) 
Percentage accuracy on weight defects “= 72.7 +. 5.6 logio (Time—7.5)_ 
__ In using these equations, it should be remembered that. 
the word ‘‘Time” refers to the number of minutes used in 


-assorting 150 sheets. _ It is understood that the percentages” 


bcbartoestnsttemmiamn errno mnie 


The curves were fitted a, 
squares, ae 


ccording to the mathematical criterion of least 2 
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of accuracy that the equations yield are for the conditions — 
under which the coded stack test was given. _ ae, age 

It is interesting to note that in detecting off-weight sheets WES. : 
the accuracy is about the same whether the test is completed _ wa 
in 10 minutes or in 40 minutes. In other words, accuracy in ES 
detecting off-weight sheets for the 150 girls tested is not 7. 
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Fre. 109—Relationships between speed of inspection andacecuracy ee aay 
in detecting four defects, | | ye it 






‘appreciably affected by speed of inspecting within the time — re | 
limits found for these girls. 'To some extent the same general — a | 
- situation is true for appearance defect 2, although in detecting = || 
- this defect we note a beginning ‘tendency for accuracy to 1) a 
decrease with increased speed. This tendency is still more = |) 
- pronounced i in the case of appearance defects 1 and Shor 
_ example, we find that when the stack i is assorted i in 10 minutes, oe 
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only 20 per cent of the sheets containing appearance defect 
No. 3 are spotted and only 35 per cent of those containing 
appearance defect No. 1. Fee. 3 ae oa, « 
On many inspection jobs, certain defects may be spotted 
equally well at either fast or slow rates of inspection, but other 
defects cannot be spotted with satisfactory accuracy above a 
certain inspection speed. These curves clearly reveal this 
situation for this inspection job. Defects of weight are noted 
almost as well when the 150 pieces are inspected in 10 minutes 
as they are when 40 minutes are used to inspect this number of 
Sheets.- It is important for the head of an inspection depart- 
ment to know how accuracy is affected by varying speed. 
When he possesses this information he is more able to set the 
speed of inspection so as to achieve satisfactory quality with- 3 
out wasting time in overcareful inspection. oa 
The coded stack used in this study furnished not only a 
means of measuring the accuracy of the inspectors but al 
data from which the relationships between speed and ace 
plotted in Figure 109 were determined. 


sO 
uracy 


The Determination of Tests for the Placement of Inspectors 


The tests selected for tryout consisted of a series of vision — 
tests,* the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test,‘ the Purdue — 
Hand Precision Test,> and, in addition, measurements of 
reaction time, strength of grip, height, weight, and age. _ 

Table 25 summarizes the interrelations of the several 
tests in terms of the correlations® between them. According 
to the technique used for computing these correlations, the 
maximum value the figure theoretically could reach is + 1.00. 

_ This value would be reached in the case of a perfect positive _ 
relationship between the two variables under consideration. — 
*Bee page 185, Le 
*See Table 13 on page 133. - oe ty ge ee a 
* See page 128. in : | 


-. § The correlations in Table 25 are product moment correlations, computed - : 
: as described in Appendix A, page 511, PE Re a ee 
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The minimum figure the correlation could reach is —1.00, 
_ which would represent a perfect negative relationship. 

The first figure mentioned in the table, it will be noted, is 
— 49, which indicates the relation between speed and Rede 
racy on mixed plate. This figure means that there is a tend- 
ency for those who are above average in speed to be below 


TABLE 25. 
CORRELATIONS OF Test Resutts oF 150 Tin Piare INSPECTORS 






ee Appear-| Appear- 
ance | ance | ance- 


Weight 
sheets defect 1 defect 2 defect 3 


Mixed 
§ 
peed defect 








(pamcemenneasnaumetiniyraidaiimmactnntan | mndanmpret tna tnnienli timers ju ecmewsinbemementimnatsthnrremr enn nt, 


Mixed sheets..........5.. — 49 
Appearance defect 1....... —.42 | -+.80 " 
Appearance defect 2....... — 49 | +.68 | +.24 
Appearance defect 3....... — .36 | +.58 | +.35 | +.21 
Weight defect............ — 08.) + .29 |, +.22 |. + 025 
Visual acuity (distance)...| —.26 | +.22 | +.28 | +.16 +- 02 
Visual acuity (near)....... 00 | +.09 | +.08 | +.18 —~ 10 
Vertical balance of the eyes| —.43 | +.03 | +.25 | —.13 + .01 
Mp pas te ata ea ee —.07 | +.21 ) +.05 | +.02 +-.13 
6a, AN ORM oe hse oS Dnaeed weet 20 7. +.25 | +09 | +14 — .05 
ABC ee eee eee ee ee ~~ 1D 18.) 00 || + 08 21 
SC RRBTIONCE yc oid 6 Mi ea 05) 208) — 07-7 00 —~ 16 
- Strength of grip.......... +.02 | +.17 | —.05 | +.19 +-.14 
Minnesota Rate of Manat ae | 
ot MBAUONS ies i a Meee eee +.01 ) +.06 |} —.10 ) —.08 +14. 
Speed of Reaction......... —.02 | +.12.) +.05 | +.10 | + .03 
—~ 13) - 


Purdue Hand Precision....) +-.05 06 | +.12 } +134 


average in accuracy, and vice versa. It will be noted further 
a that the correlations between speed. and accuracy for the 
various specific defects are all negative and that the amount of. 
oe negative: relation between speed and accuracy on off-weight 
plate is the smallest found in the group. The intercorrela-_ 
tions between accuracy for the various specific defects are all 


. small, the largest being only +.35. This. finding | substan- . te 


__ tates the statement previously made that there is no decided ; 
tend suey f for seins: who are above average in 1 detecting « one 
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type of defect to be above average in detecting other types of 
defects. — | | : | a 7 
_ The general conclusion that May be drawn from the 
correlations between the vision tests and the specific ways of 
scoring the coded stack is that the vision tests clearly tend to 
pick the girls who are the most accurate on the job. Although 
two correlations are slightly negative, the remaining thirteen 
are positive. The distance visual acuity test gave the 
highest positive correlations with accuracy in detecting all 
three appearance defects. 5 ae | | 
— Table 25 also shows correlations between accuracy, as 
revealed by the coded stack test, and the height, weight, age, 
and experience of the operators. It will be noted that the 
taller girls tend slightly to be somewhat slower than the 
shorter girls (correlation between height and speed is —.07), 
Taller girls, however, tend to be more accurate on the several 
phases of the coded stack test, as indicated by the fact that 
the remaining correlations in this row are all positive. Like- 
wise, in considering body weight we note that the heavier 
girls are somewhat slower but more accurate on everything 
but the off-weight sheets. The older girls, however, are not 
only slower but less accurate on everything but appearance 
defect 2. The more experienced girls are slightly faster but 
less accurate on nearly every defect. png 
Correlations between the remaining tests and the various 
ways of scoring the coded stack are given in the last four rows | 
of Table 25. While the correlations shown in the remaining 
‘TOWS are somewhat inconsistent, at least one value is high | 
enough fo indicate a definite and real relationship. This 
value is the correlation of +.34 between the Purdue Hand 
Precision Test and accuracy in detecting off-weight plate. 
The hand precision test is recommended, therefore, for inclu- 
sion in a battery of employee placement tests as discussed in 
the last section of this chapter. == at a 
_ The student may wonder why correlations have been 


included in Table 25 that are so low that no appreciable 
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relationships are indicated. The reason for including these 
low correlations in this table is to emphasize again the fact 
that in setting up any battery of employee tests it is always 
necessary to start with more tests than one expects finally to 
retain. Many of one’s guesses are likely to be wrong. In the 
present experiments, the tests that were found of no value 
were strength of grip, Minnesota Rate of Manipulations, and 
reaction time. These represent the bad guesses in. finding 
aptitude tests for the job. However, it should not be 
assumed that these tests are generally of no value, for they 
might be the very ones to ‘‘come through” best on some other 
10a eas | | 
The following general conclusions from the test results will 
give some indication of the kind of results such a procedure 
may yield: 
1. By means of a coded stack of material, it is possible to 
measure the accuracy of inspectors. | 
2. These measurements reveal whether any relationship 
as between speed and accuracy of inspection, and, if so, 
how much relationship. 
3. Results of this procedure also reveal whether a good 
Anapestor is accurate on all types of defect or more accurate 
on some defects than on others. Such information is is of value 
in training or re-training inspectors. 
4, The procedure also reveals which defects are most 
difficult for inspectors to detect. This information is also of — 
value i in a training program. 7 ede 
5. A battery of vision tests was found to be of importance 
in placing persons on this job of inspection for appearance. 
It is probable that the same tests would be of value in piacing | 
employees. on ay other job of inspection for appearance. 


oh Battery of Placement Tests tor the Inspectors 


a study of the correlations shown in Table 25 resulted 
in : the ae up of four eiubliications that: a girl must meet 
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before being trained as a tin-plate inspector. These require- 
ments were: | 

1. Pass the near and far visual acuity. tests and the 
vertical balance test. 

2. Be at least 5 feet 2 inches tall. 

3. Weigh at least 118 pounds. 

4. Score not over 2.00 on the Purdue Hand Precision Test. 
(See page 128.) . ; 

An indication of the effect of placing inspectors upon the 
basis of these recommendations may be seen from Table 26, 
which i is based upon data gathered in this investigation. 

| | TABLE. 26 : 
A Comparison oF THE JoB Perrormance or 150 INspecrors SELECTED at 


Ranpom wits THE Jop PERFORMANCE oF 28 INSPECTORS Wuo Mer 
Four Basic REQUIREMENTS 


Average Average of 28 Difference 
of all inspectors who met. _ an favor 
150 in- qualifications of inspectors © 
spectors on four tests passing tests 
Time to assort 150 sheets 20.1 min. 21.1 min. 5 % slower - 
Accuracy on mixed sheets 78.5% 81 7% 4.1% more accurate. 
Accuracy on appearance | | SE ae 
defect Loo... evo... 59,3% 68.4% 15.3% more accurate — 
Accuracy on appearance | eee: 
defect 2.00. 00.05 06 1. 48.6% 838.1% 10.1% more accurate 
Accuracy. on appearance . a 
defect 3..... pdpate gus ba OD od Ge 38.0% 8.3% more accurate 
Accuracy on weight defect 73.4% — 76.4% 4.1% more accurate 


The inspectors meeting the qualifications, though 5 per 
cent slower on the coded stack, were from 4 per cent to 15 per 
cent more accurate in detecting the several defects. It might 
_ be suspected that, since the inspectors in the qualifying group 
_ were slower by 5 per cent on the coded stack than the average 

of all inspectors, the greater accuracy of this group is simply 
a reflection of this slower speed. However, reference to the 
equations showing the relation between speed and accuracy 
(see page 302) and the curves of these equations, plotted in 
Figure 109, shows that the speed differential would account 
for a maximum of only 1.8 per cent difference in accuracy. 
This result may be found by solving the equation for percent- _ 
age of lege on appearance. defect, Mang a , time value of ; | 
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90.1 minutes, and then solving this. equation again using a 
time value of 21.1. The solutions will yield accuracy per- 
centages, respectively, of 60.5 per cent and 61.6 per cent. 
The difference between these two percentages, 1.1 per cent, 
divided by the percentage 60.5 per cent, gives a percentage 
difference of 1.8 per cent. This difference i is considerably less 
than the difference in accuracy on any one of the defects. 
It seems conclusive, therefore, that the greater accuracy of 
the qualifying group is due pr inanly to the visual and other 
tes t characteris tics of this = Eup: a than to the a t that 


me 


all ins Sest ote s studied. 


‘Relation between Piycholosical and Motion Study Analysis 
| of the Job — 


| The discussion thus far has dealt chiefly with the statistical 
analysis of the data obtained from supervised tests on the 

coded stack and from various psychological tests. It seemed 

desirable to check these results with records of performance 
under actual shop conditions, and for this purpose micromotion 
| studies of representative operators were made. 

- Motion pictures were taken, at 1,000 frames per minute, 
cof twelve inspectors selected fon those who had taken the 
coded stack test. In this group were two who had been rated 
fast and accurate, two rated fast but inaccurate, two rated 
slow and accurate, two rated slow and inaccurate, and four 

rated average in both speed and accuracy according to the 

test stack data. The pictures were taken in the shop under 
normal working conditions, and because of the general noise 

- and shop activity, the operators were not aware of the exact 
| ‘Moment at which the pictures were taken. oes 

Obviously the pictures did not. reveal the accuracy with : 

iy sibich the inspector detected the defects. ‘However, they 
r did show the normal ‘speed of the $ aperaton; the relative bod E 
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indicated by the one of these films seindinted fairly al 
with the speeds indicated by the test stack. 

The pictures were analyzed in an attempt to detect 
individual motion characteristics that might indicate causes 
for differences in accuracy. Since the detection of all but one 
class of defects depends upon vision, the eye fixations were 
plotted in relation to the positions of the hands and the posi- 
tions of the sheet. ¥ 

In the normal handling of the sheets the several stacks of 
sheets that have not been inspected, the sheets of first quality, 
those of second quality, and those containing various types of 
defects are aligned along a bench. The operator picks up a 
new sheet from the pile at her left and turns it over toward 
the right onto the adjacent pile of first-quality sheets where it 
normally remains. If a defect is discovered, the sheet i is 
moved to the proper pile farther along the bench. 

For most of the operators it was found that the eyes tend 
to follow the movements of the hands. Thus as the hands 
move toward the left to grasp a new sheet, the eyes attempt _ 
to scan the full top surface of the sheet within the very short 


period of time required for the grasp. As the sheet is picked s 


up and turned over onto the adjacent stack, the eyes tend to 
follow the movement of the sheet which, in the upright 
position, presents only one edge toward the eyes. As the _ 
sheet approaches the right-hand stack, the eyes attempt to 
scan completely the second surface of the sheet; but as the 
release period is very ‘short 1 in duration, the scanning period i ig: 
likewise very brief. 

In this sequence, the eyes are attempting to see an abject. 
| that is almost continually in motion, and it was found that 
the operators who most nearly followed this pattern had the 
lowest accuracy ratings in the test-stack data. This result 


is logical since it is more difficult. to see a moving object and — 


the continual attempt to do so > reduces the accuracy of the : 
operator. — | ar oe | 
— On the other hand, the accuracy ratings were hiehee for “ey 
fhose: inspectors whose eye: movements were 1 more ) nearly a 
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opposite the sequence described above. For example, the 
inspector mentioned above, who was both fast and accurate 
according to the films and actual production records, used the 
following cycle of eye movements: As the hands moved to 
the left to pick up a new sheet, the eyes were scanning the 
‘second side of the previous sheet. The fact that this previous 
sheet was not in motion contributed to the ease of seeing 
possible defects, and the scanning period was increased to 
include nearly the full handling time of the next sheet. 
When the next sheet approached the second pile to the right — 
of the operator, the eyes quickly shifted toward the left, to 
_ the first side of the top sheet on the new pile where the scan- 
ning period included the time for disposal of the previous sheet 
4 (see Figure 110). 
In this second cycle of eye movements, the eyes move 
quickly from one motionless object to the other and thus gain 
- greatly increased scanning periods for detecting the defects. 
Accuracy data both from the test stacks and from production 
‘records correlated very closely with the eye-movement 
tone of the twelve inspectors thus analyzed. 
It has been demonstrated experimentally that the eyes 
~ ean see a motionless object more accurately than one that is in 
- motion, and the longer the scanning period, the greater the 
opportunity to observe defects. If the increased scanning 
_ periods are longer than necessary for effective inspection, the 
operator tends to handle the sheets faster. It is logical, 
therefore, that the girl who, accidentally or otherwise, has 
| acquired this improved routine shall be both fast and accurate. 
This cycle is opposite the more natural cycle of following 
ihe hands with the eyes; but as in many other operations, the 
natural way is not necessarily the best way. This less nat- 
ral, but more effective, co-ordination of the eyes and hands 
ole to learn, but because it is less natural, its technique _ 
st be explained and taught to the operator along with the 
A requirements | of the job. This te chnique mig ht be 
ed as one of the ‘“‘tricks of the trade” not readily: dis 
ed without adequate instruction. re : 
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The Training of Inspectors 


| ‘oer specific needs for training were revealed by the 
xperimentation. described above. In the first place, the accu- 
ey of inspectors on the job was found to be far from the 
evel of satisfactory performance that management considered 
le sirable. Reference to Figure 108 shows that, in the case 
‘some of the defects, an appreciable number of the present 
mployees were unable to spot over 10 or 20 per cent of the 
defective material. The relationship discovered between 
curacy and visual capability resulted first of all in the 
ommendation that those girls low in accuracy on defects 
of appearance immediately see an eye specialist. Subsequent 
tudy of the inspectors in the plant revealed that those girls 
o had received professional eye care that improved their 
performance on the vision tests were doing a more satisfactory 
b of inspection than those girls who still were unable tO pass 
of the vision tests. | : 
A second effort made to “upgrade the performance of 
loyees on the job consisted of a series of inspectors’ 
nferences. The inspectors were brought into conference in 
oups of approximately 20, on company time. The first 
thing done in each of these conferences was to pass out a slip 
each girl on which was printed her accuracy on the coded 
ck as a whole and on each of the four specific defects 
ed. This information gave each girl a clear indication 
er weak as well as her strong points and resulted, in most 
, in a definite desire on her part to improve her level of 
formance. The fact that little correlation was revealed 
een accuracy on the different kinds of defects resulted 
e fortunate circumstance that a girl who was very low in 
cy on one defect, or possibly even two defects, was: 
y 0 be ayernge or even above average, in accuracy on 


Peart acetate apaitrimata 


Tn the’ EM “ Natural’ a way ae eyes totlew moving obi ma The inspector | 
| t ‘Land 5; she tries to see it while it is in motion | 
, 3; and merely watches her hands in 


med, the: faaneetar sees a eotionloss ve 
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. the ee defects. . ‘This fact, coupled with the further fact 
that most of the girls were low in accuracy on at least one 
defect, prevented any employee from feeling that she had 
been singled out because of her low-quality work. Each 
inspector attended two of these training conferences, which 
lasted an hour and a half each and were separated by a period 
of two weeks. The time was spent in thorough discussion 
and demonstration of the various kinds of defects found in tin 
plate.? The demonstration also included a review of the 
-micromotion films and an explanation of differences between 
the patterns of eye movements with respect to the moving 
sheet. The films illustrated these eye-movement. patterns 
and provided a means of teaching the most effective sequence 
of visual fixations. General improvement in performance 
following these conferences was noted. 

The second innovation in training procedures that 
directly resulted from this investigation dealt with the training 
of new employees. — The procedure followed in the past 
consisted in placing a new girl between two experienced | 
inspectors. The expectation was that new employees would 
be able to ask questions of the more experienced employees. 
The actual results indicated that this procedure had not 
resulted in adequate training of new inspectors. Since 
hindsight is often better than foresight, it was easy to con- 

clude after the investigation that experienced operators do 
not wish to be bothered with stopping frequently to answer 
the questions of a new girl. This knowledge resulted in each 
new employee finally setting up her own methods and stand- 
ards of performance. It is not. surprising that under such 
cire umstances the standards varied markedly among _ the 
7 employees on the job. | 
‘The new procedure « consisted in assigning an experienced 
and capable inspector as an instructor to each group of four — 
7 new employees. The old employee ¥ was ‘taken off the job of o 


reticent einen obeathare 


” This srooedure ee bass wend by J. u Mitchell, ; aabiadides Stondards oe 
in pon for Meczaaiciad " The Ne daead London, 1x (8B), PP. 285- ae 
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= inspection, and since she had no assigned ipapection. aa to 
perform she was able to devote all of her time to instruction 
of the new employees. This procedure resulted not only in’ 
‘much more uniform standards of inspection among the newer 
employees than had heretofore existed but also in a marked: 
seduction of the time necessary for bringing a new girl up to a 
satisfactory level of performance. As the newer girl became 
more adjusted to the job, less and less time of the instructor 
was called for; and after a certain level of efficiency was 
reached, the instructor automatically resumed her former 
work. Under this system the older employees assigned as 
instructors took considerable pride in the fact that they had 
been selected for the job of breaking in the newer inspec- 
tors, and the method was favorably received both by the 
| older employees and the newer employees, as well as by the 
management. 
The general conclusions from this work are , that if adequate 
inspectors are to be obtained they must be selected with 
-gcientific precision and trained with corresponding thorough- 
ness. No amount of desire on the part of a new employee to. 
be a good inspector will result in satisfactory job performance 
if the employee does not have the visual qualifications, the 
necessary eye-hand co-ordination, or the physical stamina 
that experiments show to be necessary for the job. And in 
like manner, no amount of qualification for the job will result 
in satisfactory performance when a systematic training 
program covering standards and procedures as well : as ‘‘tricks 


oh the trade” 3 is. lacking. 

















fr Inspection with Precision instiiments . 
4 “ae further illustration of the application of psychological 
0 thothots i in the field of inspection may be found in a study of 


- precision instrument inspection. : 
MN odern industrial production is becoming more and more 
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dependent upon the accuracy of this type of inspection. 
Virtually every precision instrument calls upon the operator 
to exercise judgment in determining proper ‘‘feel,”’ “tension,” 
“drag,” or other characteristics, yet, in spite of all that is 
known about the variability of human judgments, little 
- attention has been given to the importance of such variability 
as it may affect the accuracy of precision instrument measure- 
ment. Recently an investigation was conducted to examine 
the accuracy and variability of employee measurements made 
with certain precision instruments. Data were collected in 
two different plants. The first of these was engaged in the 
manufacture of variable pitch propellers for aircraft, the 
second, in the manufacture of precision parts for aircraft and 
automobile engines. , 
Approximately two hundred people are employed in the 
inspection department of the first plant. Their jobs were 
analyzed by job classifications in order to determine what 
precision instruments are used and what tolerances are— 
demanded on each job. Frequency counts were then made 
to determine which instruments or combinations of instru- _ 
ments are used in the largest number of classifications and by — 
the largest number of employees. On the basis of this count, 
twenty instruments and combinations were chosen as being 
most important in this particular plant. | 


A dir caitodel contol laboratory 


_ A room was set aside as a dimensional control. laboratory 
and twenty booths or inspection stations were set up. Each 
booth was numbered and in it were placed one of the twenty 
instruments, a standard part from the plant, and a simplified 
working drawing which indicated one dimension to be meas- 


ured with the instrument provided. When an employee | < 


entered the room, the attendant determined his job classifi- — 
- cation and provided him with an appropriate work-sheet. for — 
each of the stations containing work samples from his job. 


. Each emp iploye ce was tested c on monly. those i ins ruments whic ch he ve 
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uses on his particular job. He was ericouraged to make five 
measurements and then to record his best judgment as to the 
dimension. The readings thus obtained were compared with 
so-called ‘“‘true” dimensions, which were determined by means 
of ultra-precision instruments in combination with Johansen 
blocks. Instruments utilized in the performance testing were 
checked and adjusted periodically to insure constancy. 


Emphasis of testing | 
_ This performance testing procedure was organized in 
connection with a training program, and its primary function 
- was to identify persons in need of training. Plans for a 
maintenance program were also made with provisions for 
: re-testing employees every three months. It was also planned 
to utilize the laboratory to supplement seniority in determin- 
ing adequacy in connection with transfers and promotions. 
The program was instituted with the knowledge and backing 
of line supervision and of the union in the plant. 

Results obtained at eleven of the twenty stations are 
| pennted in Figure 111. The particular stations selected 
- for illustration were chosen. in terms of general familiarity 
with the instruments used and not because of any peculiarity 


jn the findings; they are truly representative. 


-- In Figure 111, the open bars represent the percentage of 
inspectors tested who obtained readings within the established 
tolerance. The solid bars represent the percentage of persons 
tested who failed to meet the standard. As already stated, 


ae not all the inspectors were tested at each station; instead, the 





asenple contains only those who use. the instruments on their 
- Jobs ‘This accounts for the fact that the N’s range from 117 
to 162. ~The figure indicates that the percentage of inspectors. 

| meeting the various standards ranged from a high of 66 per 
on the inside micrometer to a low of 9 per cent on the 
ide caliper in combination with the six-inch micrometer. 
ne Pp pattern of parforeapnce on the various vernier microm-_ 

! ; significar lt onl be noted that 43.P per cent . 
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. Fig. 111-—~-The percentage of inspectors passing and failing various precision 
e measuring instrument performance tests in an aircraft propeller plant. The open 


bars indicate the percentage meeting the standard and. the solid bars indicate the 
: Pe ENE, 8 percentage failing. 


ii 


eee “of those tested met the standard with the one-inch microm- 
=.) seter, 17 per cent with the two-inch, and only 11 per cent with 
: the six-inch. _ The varying tolerances established for the 
instruments are the same as the tolerances which job analyses 
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indicated had been established by the engineering department 
and are identical with those encountered in the shop. 
After the completion of the study summarized, a similar 


investigation was conducted of forty-five toolmakers from. 


another plant. The percentages of toolmakers who were 
able to measure various parts within specified tolerances were 
similar to those cited above for the inspectors. The results 
further showed that the larger the part, the less accurate the 
measurement. In both plants where these studies were 
conducted, training programs in the use of precision instru- 
ments were found to be needed, and were instituted after the 
surveys were completed. These studies typify the manner 
in which psychological measurement of employee performance 
markedly helps in identifying areas where operators are 
insufficiently trained, or for other réasons are not performing 
their jobs in an entirely satisfactory manner. 














































































10 
Industrial Merit Rating 





Merir rating Is a systematic evaluation of an employee by 
his supervisor or by some other qualified person who is familiar 


BhanpsI09 


with the employee’s performance on the job, Merit ratings 





are usually made by means of a standardized form that is 
adapted to the needs of the particular industry. Usually 
these ratings are made at periodic intervals. A merit rating 
thus becomes a permanent part of an employee’s record with 
given company, and, at least in theory, is a part of the 
record that may be used by management in subsequent, 


* 


promotion, transfer, or layoff. 


"The Growth of Merit Ratings 


A survey conducted in 1939,? which covered 64 companies 
employing from 500 to more than 100,000 employees, revealed 
that merit rating in some form was then in use by approxi- 
mately one third of the plants surveyed. Since that time, 
many factors have tended to increase still further the number 
of industries using a merit-rating system. Contracts that 
have been signed by management with labor organizations 
frequently contain a clause to the effect that an employee has 
a right to his job at the time of layoff in proportion to the 
amount of the employee’ s seniority, if other things s such as. 


tremens slat 











a An excellent summary of practice and experi nee in a industrial mierit ratings 

appears in “Employee Rating: Methods of Appraising Ability, Efficiency, and 

Potentialities,” Studies in Personnel Policy, No. XXXIX (National Industrial 
onference Board, New York, 1942), ss 


PR. B, Starr and R. J. Greenly, Merit Rating S vey Findings,” Personnel 
Fournal, XVII (1989), ‘pp. 378-384, Se Bee 
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“ job performance, skill, and ability” are equal. Such a 
clause in a labor contract necessarily involves some method 
of measuring or evaluating whether the ‘‘other things” are 
equal. Merit ratings have frequently been proposed as one 
means of meeting this situation. Whether, eventually, merit 
ratings or some other tool or technique of management will 
be adopted to. meet this need, at present an ever-growing 
~ number of industries are making a serious attempt to solve 
the problem with merit ratings. Whatever may be the 
industrial future of this. technique, and however keenly one 
may be aware of the criticisms that may be leveled against 
many systems of rating now in use, it seems clear that merit 
rating is likely to remain a sufficiently important part of 
| personnel administration for some time to,come to justify 
| our giving rather careful consideration to its discussion. 
~ One point should be made clear immediately: while the 
| term ‘‘merit rating’’ is new, the rating of men by supervisors 
is by no means new. Such rating has been carried on as long 
~ ag industry has been in anything like its present mass-produc- 
tion form. Supervisors have always rated men, and it is no 
doubt true that the ratings made in random, slipshod, and 
~unsystematic fashion, unrecorded and undefended, have in 
the past been just as important, if not more important, in 
- determining whether a given employee should hold his job as 
any rating made by means of a modern merit-rating chart. 

- The changes that came with systematic merit rating, then, 
were not changes that involved a making of ratings where 
‘none had existed before; rather they were changes that 

involved the transfer of ratings from haphazard, random, 
and frequently irresponsible judgments of supervisors made _ 
perhaps during the heat of a quarrel, to ratings made calmly, — 
‘deliberately, systematically, and in a manner that made the 
ings, if not completely comparable from one employee to 
ican at t least more more S compara than were bass 0 ee | 
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employees—this always has been and probably always will 
continue to be done—but whether the use of a formal merit- 
rating system is likely to increase the value of such ratings 
both to management and employees.) 


Purposes of Merit Rating 


Among the more common purposes that merit rating is 
intended to serve are the following: 


4. 'P ciiotion: The identification of men who are eligible for 
promotion either to a higher-rated or to a supervisory job. Union 
contracts often contain a clause pr oviding that seniority shall 
govern promotions only when the ‘‘ability, skill, and job perform- 
ance’’ of applicants are equal. Management has frequently pro- 
posed the use of merit ratings to indicate whether or not these other 
factors are equal. Unions, however, have been very reluctant to 
accept merit ratings as a satisfactory measure of ‘ability and skills,” 
This reluctance has been apparent not only in cases where the 
union-management relationship is characterized by frequent dis- 
agreement on other topics, but also, in almost the same degree, even 
in cases where the union and the management are in close harmony _ 
on many other subjects. (This very fact, namely, that it has been | 
extremely difficult to get merit rating accepted even by unions that | 
co-operated with management to a considerable degree on many 
other subjects, such as job evaluation, suggests the possibility that 
many merit-rating systems may be subject to legitimate criticisms. 

2. Transfer. The identification of men who have the necessary 
skills, abilities, and/or adaptability to fill a vacancy on another job 
or in another department. 

3. Employee improvement. Analysis of the strony and weak | 
points of an employee so that both he and management can properly 
direct their efforts toward the development of the personal character-_ 
istics, skills, or information that will make him a better employes: 
: and 3 increase his chances of further promotion. 

4, Testing personnel tests. The identification: of groups of better: 
or poorer employees for the’ purpose of yerens or trying. out person- } 
nel tests. (See page 55.) . 

5. Layoff. A fifth possible purpose to. which considerable: 
| importance was attached when merit rating first came to the atten- - 
tion of management but which is not often mentioned today i is the _ 
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use of merit, rating to sSeney: I men for layoff when production i nd : - 
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dartailad: Most union-management_ contracts today provide for 
strict adherence to seniority in layofts, S 





Merit-Rating Systems, 


Several types of merit-rating systems have been serene 
‘These systems offer various advantages and disadvantages, 
depending upon the primary purpose the ratings are intended 
to. serve. 





he chart system 


SRR ine 


a 


. of rierit-rating plan cterently? in use) The pase eae of 
the chart system is the rating of the employee on each of a 
number of traits or worker characteristics, The charts used 
| differ so much from one plant to another that it would be 
quite unwise or even impossible to propose any single form 
that would be adapted to the needs of all industrial organiza- 
tion? The wide variety both in traits rated and in number 
of traits rated may be seen from an analysis of the merit- 
rating charts of 18 companies‘ as shown in Table 27. In this 
table the companies are referred to anonymously by number 
across the top row of the table. The number of traits 
included varies from 21 in the case of Company 1, which is 
_ analyzed in the first column, down to four traits in the case of 
the companies analyzed in the last two columns. The 
- median number of traits used is ten; therefore, if any virtue 
lies in considering the practice of the typical or average 
industry as indicating the correct practice to follow, ten traits 
would be the proper number to list in a merit-rating chart. 
- Probably, however, little virtue lies in attempting to fit a_ 
merit-rating chart to the average or a typical industry; it 
















ae 3 aN summary of the steps that should bs taken j in developing a merit-rating 
- ocbeta has been published by J. E. Zerga. See “Developing an Industrial 
Al Terit-Rating Seale,” J ournal a Applied Peychology, XXVU (1948), p pp. ee. | 





vt Starr and Greenly, op. cit. This article refers to a survey of 16 § companies, 
the tabulated results show 8 an. analysis of 18 merit-rating charta, : | 
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| , | TABLE 27 
THIRTY-FIVE RATING ITEMS Usep py EIGHTEEN ComMpaniss® 


A check indicates that the item appears on the company’s merit-rating chart. 
A number following the check indicates the weight assigned to the item. If no 
numbers appear it is intended to weight all items equally. 


NUMBER OF COMPANY 
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& From Starr and ene op. cit. | | | 

A check indicates that the item appears on the. company "g mbtit-rating chart. 
_ A number following the check indicates the weight assigned to the item. ie no 
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would, then, be better in any specific instance to adapt the 
chart to the industry intending to use it than to make it 
-eonform to a given set of characteristics, however representa- 
tive this set of characteristics might be of industry in general. 
There is some reason to believe that with the increasing 

‘use of merit-rating charts the tendency will be to rate fewer 
traits rather than more. The primary reason for this belief 
_ isto be found in the existence of the ‘‘halo” effect, a phenome- 
non almost always found in psychological ratings. This effect 
will be discussed in detail on page 333. One typical chart 
illustrating the chart method of merit rating is reproduced 
in Figure 112. | | 

























Rank-otder system, 








-. When a chart system is used, there i is frequently a tend- 
-ency for the raters to pile up the ratings at one end of the 
scales, frequently at the higher end, owing to an inclination 
toward leniency on their part. To the extent that the ratings 
~ are concentrated at one end of the scale, the results are of 
— little value, because these ratings will not differentiate among 
men who are located at the same point on the scale. 
This difficulty can be avoided if a rank-order system of 
‘rating is used. Under this plan, each supervisor arranges 
- his men in rank order, and each man’s rating is then deter- 
~ mined by his position in rank. Tf a system involving several 
traits is used, the rankings should be made separately for 
, page trait) The actual process of ranking is au facilitated 
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PROGRESS RECORD Con 


Div. 





Date 





Stine DP . 
Note This rating will represent im a systematic way your appraisal of the employee in terms of his ACTUAL 
PERFORMANCE ON HIS PRESENT JOB In the interests of furthering careful analysis, the follow. 
ing suggestions are offered regarding the use of this form 
1} Consider only one factor at a time 
2. Study each factor and the specifications for each grade 


3, Review upon completion to see that the rating of each factor applies exclusively to the indi- 
vidual’s ACTUAL PERFORMANCE ON HIS PRESENT JOB. 


4 Comment fully at bottom of page and on reverse side upon any matter which in your opinion 
needs explanation 


PERFORMANCE GRADE 





PERFORMANCE oT mi " = 
FACTORS Far Partially Does Not 
Exceeds -. Exceeds Meets Meets . Meet 

requirements | requirements requirements. requirements requirements a 
of this job of this job of this job ofthisjob =f of thisjob sf 
. - en ‘ . eA eae Raa “ ‘ at 

QUALITY OF WORK Consistently Sometimes Consistently Usually » Consistently 

Accuracy superior superior satisfactory acceptable - unsatistactory 

Economy of Materials 


Economy of Time (his own and ee at ; ; y 


others) j 
Thoreughness be eat 























QUANTITY OF WORK ; Consistently Frequently . Meets. Frequently Consistently 


Productive Output : “exceads | exceeds: fequirements | belove -_ Relow 
requirements | _ Fequirements : requirements requirements 





aoe 


‘mae tetiennnnercesee rermatapmenniinsetmarstnntitn } 









































| DEPENDABILITY Consistently Dependable in _ Ordinarily Frequently Consistently 
Follows Instructions dependable amost respects dependzble . _undependable undependable 
Judgment ps Bs i. an | 
Punctuality and Altendance — Sg Page pe a 4 i, ad | 
COMPATIBILITY. Anspirer others [ Quick to Generally + Seldom Doesnot sf 
Attitude Towards the Company. — “to work with volunteerto works well. works well work, well with ; 
Attitude Towards Supervision «|= @ndassist «| work with © with and with or assists. | or assist " 
Co-operation with Fellows | goeworkers _ ard engin others |. assists others others others 
. eae a ea eee ee Ge 
COMMENTS | a cere ar el ‘ 





Fira, ‘Maa typical merit rating chart tingid in “industry, 


more eniployees s—the process of ranking becomes unwieldy. 


This unwieldiness is due partly to the mechanical difficulties — 
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- of ranking a large group of men and parily to the fact that 
when many men are involved there will frequently be several 
who, in the opinion of the supervisor, should be given equal 
ratings. To meet this situation, ‘the forced distribution 
system provides that employees be rated on one or more 
scales, with approximate percentages of employees stipulated 
for each scale location. Thus, on a scale of ‘“performance on 
present job,” the following percentages might be used: | 


Lowest 10% N ext 20% Middle 40% Next 20% Highest £105 o, 


“The use of a forced distribution of this type prevents 
‘some supervisors s from using only the high part of the scale, 
- others from using another part exclusively. The percentages 
; should be considered as guideposts rather than as rigid rules. 
(The forced distribution system can be used when ranking 
a number of traits, if that is desired; in this case, the employees 
may be separately rated on each trait: However, the evi- 
_ dence from statistical studies such as those reported on pages 
333 to 340 is rather strongly in favor of rating employees on 
| only a few traits. On the basis of this evidence, a simple, 
two-item, merit-rating card has been developed. On this 
card, reproduced in Figure 113, each employee is rated on 
“job performance on present job” and ‘‘supervisory possibil- 
ities.” In the training program preceding the use of these 
cards, the raters are acquainted with the percentage dis- 
_ tribution that should be used as a guidepost in ranking. It 
will be noted that no verbal descriptions are printed under 
~ the five boxes on the card in Figure 113. Verbal descriptions 
‘are not used becaus se, if they were used, the description 
under the “Low” box would necessarily have to be rather 
unfavorable, and many supervisors object to placing a man 
in the low category when it is qualified by an unfavorable | 
comment. * a ee 
second. rating on i gaperyi SOry possibilities” is ‘ite 
d for by the card shown in Figure 113. The use of forced oe 
ion i in rating this trait is not recommended, because i in» ‘st 
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some departments there may be no employees who are poten- 
tial supervisors, while in other departments several may have 
potential supervisory ability. 

In using a two-characteristic rating system of this type, 
the two ratings should not be added together to give a single 
composite rating. To do so obscures the significance of the 
individual ratings. : 

If the ratings are to be used for any purpose that requires 
discussing them with the men rated, it is usually desirable to 











LAST NAME FIRST NAME DEPT CLOCK NUMBER 
DATE 





JOB PERFORMANCE ON PRESENT JOB 


Cee Ie IE) 


LOW "AVERAGE HIGH 
SUPERVISORY MATERIAL 


ee Fe} ee] 


UNLIKELY POSSIBLE VERY LIKELY 


Fig. 118—-Form. used in merit rating employees by a foreed 
distribution system, 





have check lists of characteristics that Justify the overall 
rating made. The list may consist of a set of traits such as 
those tabulated in Table 27, with corresponding boxes to be 
checked for those traits in which the employee is strong and 
for those in which he is weak. These lists may be printed on 
the back of the card. illustrated in Figure 113. 


Some Values of Me 


sates nett eins Babys sig 


Regardless of a number of criticisms, statistical and other- 
wise, that may be directed against merit rating—and that will 
be discussed on page 333—industrial relations managers 
are coming to recognize, more and more, certain values 





ipeoscagee 
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however, it is necessary that the results of the merit rating be 





inherent in such a system... To obtain many of thes se values, 
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sacle known, -through the proper channel, to the employees 
rho. have been rated. Whether the “proper, channel”’ 
should be the supervisor who made the rating, the superin- 
* ndent of the department, a psychological counselor, or 
_ someone else, depends upon a decision as to who has the time - 
and training to assume this responsibility. Usually ‘it is 
~ advisable for someone to discuss the ratings with the men rated 
a in order, as Davis® has pointed out, to avoid misinterpretation, 

‘Moore’ has remarked that one of the most valuable uses of a 
- rating program is to identify the weaknesses of employees 

that may be corrected. Knowles® also has emphasized that 
employees should be informed of their ratings and encouraged 
‘to overcome their shortcomings. Armstrong® has outlined 
several principles that may be advantageously followed in 
| "discussing ratings with employees, namely: 





































1, Criticism and reprimand should be basse upon facts and 
should avoid personalities. 

9. Public criticism is rarely justified. — | 
| 8, Private reprimands should be preceded by . a statement of 
ne some of the more desirable traits of the employee. 


“a 





: he experience of many industries has been that employees 
should be informed of their ratings by some production man— 

- either the foreman himself or the departmental head. Pro- 
~ duction men, however, often require special training before 
they are able to do this smoothly and effectively. Many 
supervisors who are good production men are not very skillful 
n discussing a man’s weak points face to face with him) 
‘o do so successfully calls for tact, objectivity, and a sincere 
ap Bb in helping the ee as well as the business. Many 













na ‘A. ‘Davia: “Inefficient Efficiency Rating,’ ? Parson J ournal, ‘XXII : 
pp. 268-270, 
| Moore, meal Use, fon Rating mao , Personnel Journal, XXI (1942), 
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industries have found it wise to devote an. extended series of 
training conferences to teaching supervisors how to inform 
their men of weak spots without offending the men. When 
this result has been accomplished and when a supervisor is 
able to talk face to face with his men about their weak as well 
as their strong points, a long step has been taken toward 
‘solidarity i in the working group and toward the upgrading of 
men who otherwise might, for lack of information, either 
remain exactly where they are or actually regress. 


Prevents grievances 


NM Ek tos pra 


\A merit-rating system stimulates supervisors. to talk over 
with their men possible sources of grievance before serious 
problems have a chance to arise) It is not only sound psy-_ 
chology, but good common sense as well, to ‘“‘nip in the bud” 
any situation that may cause friction between two people. 
Many such situations are certain to arise in a working rela- 
tionship as close as the one between employee and supervisor. 
Frankness on the part of the supervisor in making legitimate 
suggestions is facilitated by a merit-rating system. | The 

spirit of constructive criticism can begin with the construc- : 
tion of the rating scale. Slocombe” has suggested that 
foremen and men to be rated should work together in deciding — 
upon the content of the merit-rating chart. Such co-opera- 
tion makes everyone concerned with the merit rating become 
a partner in the enterprise and paves the way for an effective 
and serviceable use of the system. 





Improves job performance 


veda pr Hoenn ge ie eng ec Re BIA 


If an employee, either for lack of experience or lack of 
information, continually performs his job in the wrong way, 
the supervisor will be doing both the employee and the 
company, as well as himself, a favor by bringing this matter 
to the employee’ s attention in the | proper manner. — However, 


Povenirniimaaiammnnnnetiieetinionabeniis 


10. CG. S. 
(1938), PP. 








: ooante: “ Psychology of Co-operation,” Personnel J ournal, XVI 
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(unless a supervisor is required periodically to evaluate all of 
ig employees with regard to their ability in various directions, 
‘jt is quite likely that many aspects of an employee’ s perform- 
ance that could easily be improved, and that the employee 
himself would like to improve if he were made aware of his 
shortcomings, will go on from day to day without correction . 
on his part. To inform an employee of his strong. and weak 
points is not only a reasonable and fair thing to do but is also 
good business for any management that is sincerely interested | 
in having its employees perform their jobs in the best possible 
way. | 


| Increases onalytical ability” of supervisors 


| Jt is very easy for a supervisor to judge a man as ad or 
“had; strong or weak, desirable or undesirable, without : asking 
himself the question, ‘‘Why have I judged this man in this 
particular way?” But when a supervisor asks himself the 
question, ‘ “Why is a certain employee unsatisfactory?” 
and when he is assisted in asking this question by a merit~- 
rating system that lists a number of characteristics in which 
the employee may be strong or weak, it is often possible to 

/ identify immediately a particular weakness that accounts for 
all, or nearly all, of the employee’s undesirability upon a 
~ certain job. Perhaps the employee is on a job for which he 
does not have the necessary dexterity, strength, or adaptabil- 
ity. When one has determined why an employee is unsatis- 
factory on a certain job it is often possible to shift that 
individual. to some other type of job for which he is more 
adapted and on which his performance will be more accept- 
able. Merit rating increases the supervisor’s consciousness 
of the need for such : anoles of his employees. oo | 


otion, demotion, 







Ae Tdmother value of sherid satings is that they help to supply 
adequate basis: for promotion, demotion, and, transfer. 
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In any large industry it is necessary to make changes of this 
type. Often such changes must be made quickly in order to 
take care of new business or to adapt the personnel of a plant 
to technological changes. A systematic and periodic record . 
of an employee’s rating while he has been on various Jobs in 
the organization greatly simplifies the shifting made necessary 
by requirements of promotion, demotion, and transfer. 
‘Union contracts often place great emphasis upon the 
principle of seniority as a basis for job changes of employees 
within the jurisdiction of the contract. Under these cir 
cumstances, management’s judgment, based on merit ratings, 
often ae be exercised. But some job changes, such as 
promotion to supervisory jobs, often need not be based | on 
seniority, and in such cases as these, systematic merit ratings | 
often provide a valuable tool in identifying the proper men for 
pr omotion. i | 


Reveals areas where training is needed 


A fifth value of merit rating that is becoming more aa 3 
more apparent with the growth of industrial ‘‘in-service” _ 
training is the manner in which such ratings help to locate — 
areas where training can be given to advantage. For 
example, it is not uncommon to find that in a certain depart- a 
ment the average rating of all employees on such a factor as 
“knowledge of their job” is consistently lower than the 4 
ratings of employees in other departments on this character- _ 
istic. This situation can often be remedied by the prepara- — 
tion of a job-training manual and the offering of training on 
those aspects of the job that will upgrade these particular — 
-employees. Likewise, a department in which the men are — 
consistently rated lower in “‘eo-operation” than are the ott 
employees in the plant may bring to the attention of manag 
ment a department in which something is wrong in the re 
_ tionship between workers and supervisor. To deten 
whether such a situation is due primarily to the workers 07 
the supervisor often” ‘requires § careful study. The diff 
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may be due to the fact that the workers cannot get along with 

the supervisor, in which case perhaps the latter should be 
‘changed rather than the workers reprimanded. Whatever 
may be the cause or the eventual solution, the presence of such 
a situation is often brought to the attention of management 
only after a systematic plan of merit rating. | 


Some Dangers of Merit Rating 


although: any merit-rating chart or system should Be 
: adapted. to the needs of the organization in which it is to be 
used, certain principles, if followed, will definitely increase the 
value of the ratings and, if neglected, will cause, at the best, a_ 
marked reduction in the value of the ratings and, at the worst, 
serious trouble in the form of labor difficulties or industrial 
relations disputes. Several of these principles have been the 
subject of extensive study by psychologists. 


The halo effect 


More than twenty years ago Thorndike! pointed out on 
a the basis of experimental evidence that, a rater has a constant 
- tendency to rate an individual either high or low in many 
traits because the rater knows (or thinks) the individual to be 
high or low in some specific or particular trait.. Thorndike 

—ealled this tendency the ‘‘halo”’ effect. Applied to the indus- 

trial situation, Thorndike’s statement means that if the super- 

visor regards an employee as very satisfactory in terms of his 
general personality and co-operativeness, he is likely to rate 
» employee high also in such traits as productivity, ingenu- 
, inventiveness, adaptability, and perhaps many other 
12 In other words, it is difficult for any rater—particu- 
‘ an untrained. rater—to isolate and rate separately the 
4 a ous traits: that an employee may ‘Possess. We have 













, Thorndike, “A Constant Birror } in Psychological Ratings,” J ournal . 

| Payehology, IV (1920), pp. 25-29. ie 
_of the halo effect in the industrial application of merit rating 
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pointed out that the use of a merit-rating chart is likely to 
increase the ability of a foreman to make an analytical judg- 
ment; but we know that even under the most favorable condi- 
tions the halo effect will be present to some extent and that its 
results will be most prominent where ratings have been made 
by those unfamiliar with its very existence? 

‘The halo effect can be minimized, i in several ways. If a 
chart system is used, it is usually advisable to follow the sug- 
gestion of Stevens and Wonderlic#® and have each supervisor 
rate all his men on one trait before going on to the second 
trait, on the second trait before going on to the third, and so 
on. Since this method causes the supervisor to think of all. 
his men in connection with a given trait alone rather than to 
think of each man as a whole, the effect of this general change 
in point of view is a reduction of the halo effect. This effect, 
can also be minimized by’ arranging: the chart itself so that the 
desirable end of some traits is on the right-hand side of the 

scale whereas the desirable end of other traits is on the left- 
hand side of the scale. This procedure prevents a supervisor — 
from checking down a column on the right-hand side for a 
generally desirable employee, or down the left-hand side for a 
generally undesirable employee. 

The operation of the halo effect in an actual set of ratings 
is shown in Figure 114. This figure reveals graphically, for 
18 randomly selected men from a large industrial organization, 
the relationship between ratings on overall job performance, 
accuracy, safety, and co-operation, on the one hand, and on. 
the other, an overall merit rating which included the four 
traits mentioned above along with eight others that need not — 
be identified. The 18 men are arranged in rank order from — 
left to right according to their overall merit rating. These 
ratings are indicated by the heavy black line. The ratings 
of the 18 men on the other four traits are indicated by the” : 


Semitic imaaheninna ons 


a 8. N. Stevens and E. F. ", Wonderlie, “An Effective Revision of the Rating f 
Technique,” Personnel Journal, XT net), Pp. 125-134. - 
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remaining lines. It will be seen from an inspection of Figure 
114 that those individuals who tend to rate high in any given 
trait, say co-operation, are also rated about equally high on all 
of me other traits shown. OF ¢ course, it may theoretically be 
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Fre. 114—Operation of the ‘‘halo effect’? in industrial merit rating. 


: possible that the individual high in one , teal is actually high - 
in all of the other. traits, but it seems much more likely 
that the halo effect, yather than any real relationship among 


S Pi traits, is operating here. 


_ Further evidence of a more extensive statistical sort of the 
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existence of the halo effect has been obtained from a factor 
analysis of approximately 1100 ratings selected at random 
from a plant in which about 9000 employees had been rated," 
The chart used involved ratings on twelve separate traits, 
These traits and the intercorrelations between the ratings for 
each pair of traits are shown in Table 28. Such a correla- 


SS TABLE 28 | 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE TRAITS IN A Twetve-Item Merit-Rating Scare 
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1. ee ee Poe 
2. Knowledge of Job........|.61 
3. Versatility............... .02). 81 
4, Acouracy.....00.000.+. ..{- 68) 88) .80 
5. Productivity «..2. 00.0.4. ..). 55). 79). 72) 81 
6. Overall Job Performance. .|.60). 82) .80).67) .86 
7. Industriousness.........../.49). 78). 711.801. 86) .85 


8. Initiative................{. 54). 78). 78}, 78). 80) 83). 82 

9, Judgment................{- 621. 80). 82). 84). 81). 88! 84). 86 

10. Co-operation............./-61}. 67) .68). 74) 81). 80) .80).72).76) | 
11. Personality............../.55). 67) .63) 70). 73). 74). 67). 72).75).80 

12, Health................../.25).52), 50). 84).45].60).53).77).43).52).71 





tional matrix containing correlations. in general: as high as 
those shown in Table 28 is sufficient in itself to indicate that. 
a common factor is operating to influence most, if not all, 
_of the ratings. The results of a factor analysis of these ratings 
quite definitely jus stify this judgment. Factor analysis j is & 
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i Edwin Ewart, S. E. Geaahiore. and Joseph Tiffin, ‘ K Factor Analysis of ani 
Industrial rnc ese Scale,” J ournal of erat Psychology, XXV Ci94d), 
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statistical seanuiaue that reduces a set of measurements (such 
as test results or merit ratings) to the minimum number of 
basic variables or factors that will account for the variations 
in the original data. The factor analysis of the merit ratings 
| revealed three basic factors, factor loadings for which are 
| given in Table 29. In interpreting the importance of the 
| different merit-rating items as they enter into each of the 
three ee we ee bear in mind that the amount of 


TABLE 29. eae 
Factor Loapines arter Roration 

























Factor Loadings 
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1 Safety. ee nerd cam etre ee rae 245 | ~ 0389 | .462 
9. Knowledge of ca SW ce ae oe 337 | —.002! 821 
3. Versatility. . 825 | = .080 |. 739 
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6. Overall job performance... see — 080 | —.064 )  .9384 
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Ds Se te PUAEMONE 1 Mocs Ga we Gua ae edean eee oto 265 | 086) 876 
feng CAM SOO OPERAMONS 1. ioe die tea? | —.025 042 | .779 
1 > OM -Personality...00 000 oe ee. hie - 009 259 |. 781 
Peale a A eerie ae 6}  .836 | 1.027 





* * Communalities. 


i the factor loading indicates the stieni to which that item is 
a related to the factor in question. An inspection of the merit- 


| dist. 





5 rating items entering into Factor I reveals that overall job 
performance is loaded the most heavily; productivity, second; _ 
ay industriousness, third; judgment, fourth; and so on down the 
If we were to attempt to name this factor, probably the 











| best name available would be ‘‘Ability to Do the Present — 








.” In other words, this factor seems to be a job-per- — 
nance factor. Since the factor loadings on all of the tenite = 
e1 ng into Factor I are ® high, enreet with th e loadings 
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on Factors if and III (except Health i in Factor IID), we infer 
that this factor is by far the most important of the three in 
determining the overall merit rating and that, since all of the 
heavily loaded traits entering into Factor I deal rather 
specifically with ability on the job, it would seem safe to 
identity this factor as a job-performance. factor. 

Factor II contains no elements so heavily loaded as are 
those entering into Factor I. However, those most heavily 
loaded in Factor II are accuracy, knowledge of the job, and 
versatility. Judgment and safety are the fourth and fifth, 
respectively, but they are not so highly related to Factor I 
as are the first three traits named. If we attempt to name 
Factor IJ, a name must be found which combines the five 
traits as they are all related to the unnamed factor. Since 
none of the loadings for this factor is high in comparison with 
those for Factor I, we must conclude that none of the twelve 
items of the rating scale ‘‘taps”’ this factor very well. Weare 
faced then with the task of naming this factor although we — 
know only the following facts: (1) accuracy correlates with — 
it .48, (2) knowledge of the job correlates with it .34, (3) 
versatility correlates with it .33, (4) judgment correlates with 
it .27, (5) safety correlates with it .25, and (6) no one of these 
items from the rating chart is a satisfactory name for the 
factor because no one of them correlates highly with the factor. 

From this evidence it would seem that Factor II may deal 
with the quality of performance on the job. Skill and accu- 
racy are also suggested as possible names. Since knowledge 
of the job has the second highest factor loading, perhaps 
promotability or likelihood of being promoted would be an 
appropriate identification of this factor. Whatever we may 
choose to call it, certainly this second factor is not the same 
-as Factor I, and it does not have as much influence on the 
total ratings, under the system which had been in use when 
these merit ratings were obtained, as does FactorI. © 
- Factor III was found to be significantly loaded with éaly vol 
one / element, nanely,: health. Tn other words, this factor 
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was related to the health ratings and to nothing else. At 
should be mentioned at this point that the reliability of the 
ratings of the various traits had previously been obtained 
and, of all the traits, the one rated with the least reliability 
was health. Indeed, the reliability of the health ratings was 
only .37, and yet here we are presented with a situation in 
which the factor analysis shows a trait whose internal reliabil-_ 
- ity is only 27 to have a factor loading on the third factor of 
94, This would mean that a trait that correlates with itself 
only to the extent of .37 nevertheless correlates with some- 
thing else (Factor IIT) to the extent of .84. While it is pos- 
gible for the correlation of a set of measurements (such as 
ratings or test scores) with an external measure to be higher 
than the reliability of the original measurements, it is difficult 
to explain so great a difference as the one found here. The 
answer to the paradoxical situation 1s that the unknown 
“factor identified in Factor III can be nothing but the unreli- 
| able health ratings themselves. The analysis postulates a 
| third factor to account for these health ratings for the same 
reason that any unreliable, inconsistent, and random measure- 
| ment would necessarily come out in a factor analysis as an 
| independent factor. Such a factor would not significantly 
correlate with any other set of measurements. 
‘This evidence provides quite sufficient grounds for dis- 
regarding the health ratings as indicating anything except 
random and relatively worthless judgments of the moment. 
A further reason (if one were needed) for disregarding the 
| health ratings would be the fact that an employee’s health is, 
| of all things, something that should be determined scientif- 
| ically by a physician and not by the judgment of his foreman 
|. orsypervisor, a, aes ae 
| The logical conclusion one would reach from the foregoing 
~ discussion is that the merit-rating chart in question should be 
| reduce only two traits and that these traits showld be 
- jdentified so as to cover as well as possible the two factoys that 
| agin foi 
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the development of the simplified forced distribution system 
described on page 325. Such a reduction in number of traits 
rated involves no sacrifice in either reliability or accuracy. 
However, it may well be that certain other advantages that 
accrue from merit rating—such as the increase in the analyti- 
eal viewpoint of the foreman and the identification of the 
employee who needs help or training—can be better achieved 
by a more detailed type of merit-rating chart. The advan- 
tages of the analytical approach, however, can be obtained 
by the adoption of the check lists reeommended on page 328 
for use with the forced distribution system. The decision as 
to which system is to be used must be made by each industry 
in the light of the evidence and after a careful consideration 
of the needs of the particular plant. 

It should be stated that the presence of only two factors in 
the ratings on twelve traits may be a reflection of inadequate 
training of the supervisors in the general principles of rating 
employees. A study by Driver’ of a similar set of ratings 
obtained from supervisors who had been given seven hours of 
intensive training in rating methods revealed much lower 
intercorrelations than those shown in Table 28> | 


The general conclusion with regard to the halo effect is 


that unless supervisors have been trained very carefully they — 
may allow one trait of an employee greatly to influence their 
ratings of that employee on many other traits. 


The *' 


After a decision has been reached in regard to the particu- 
lar traits that are to comprise a merit-rating chart, many 
industries have felt it desirable to weight each of these traits. 

according to what seems to be the relative importance of each — 
for success of. employees in that particular organization. 
‘Thus, one industry might weight initiative 20 points and 
safety 5 points, whereas another organization might reverse 


‘iitenieunsraomeiamy net seminar 


weighting’’ of traits 
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this weighting of items. Table 27 shows that of the eighteen 
- charts analyzed, four, or 22 per cent, incorporated some sort 
_ of differential weighting for the various items. The remaining 
charts use either equal weightings or no weightings at all. 

Either of these methods is presumably intended to give the 
; an — to the several traits ne on the chart. 
of itetnd on a mherit-rating chart,” The frst of these | 1s fia 
items are not necessarily weighted equally when all are given 
the same maximum numerical value, nor are they necessarily 
weighted in the way intended when a predetermined set of 
maximum values for each is used. In combining scores— 
whether they are merit-rating items, test scores, sroduotion 
cea or any other set 3 values—the s scores Sait them- 
| bility. “Expres ssed in statistical ‘te erms, fhe. scores ‘eeipht 
themselves in propor tion to their respective standard devia- 
: tions. Therefore, if the variability of all employees on one 
rating item, say health, is twice as large as the corresponding 
variability of all employees on some other item, say initiative, 
a direct combination of ratings for any employee on these two 
traits is actually weighting the health ratings twice as heavily 
as the initiative ratings. It might, of course, be the wish of 

Tmanagement to weight those two items in this proportion, 

but it is unlikely that the chance weights that creep into a 
“set of ratings as a function of their respective variabilities 
will weight. the various traits in the manner desired by 
. management. — | : 

‘The statistical reason for weights being determined by 
ri ability of the ratings is s discussed in some detail in Appen- 
lix A, page 501. An — here may’ further clarify the | 
‘ile: che : 
ypose that 1, 000: men have t binds ‘pated on two traits: 
) health and initiative. ‘Babh man has been rated on 
point. ‘scale. ‘Suppose, for the present 
, that all of the | 3 Ss on. 
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initiative of between 30 and 35 points. Suppose, further, 
that the health ratings vary from 25 to 45. If we now com- 
bine for each man his rating on initiative and his rating on 
health we will obtain a combination rating in which it has 
often been assumed (because each trait was originally rated 
on a 50-point scale) that the two ratings are weighted equally. 
Under these circumstances, however, the traits are not 

weighted equally at all. The health ratings, which vary over 
a range of 20 points—from 25 to 45—-will have approximately 
four times as much effect on the total rating as the ratings 


Pers . TABLE 30 Lee 7 
StTanpaARD DxviaTIONs OF RATINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN TWELVE TRrarts!6 


Trait | Standard Deviation Relative W eight 
Ep Batley a ie ree 8G eA 2.24 1.00. 
2. Knowledge of job........ 2.77 1.24 
3.. Versatility. ... 0.0.00... — 2.88 . 1.29 
4, ACCUFACY.. 0. c eee 2.69 1.20 
5, Productivity: : oe cy os 6 2.58 1.15 
6. Overall job performance. . 2.63 1.18 
7. Industriousness........... 2.96 1.32 
8. Iniitiative. (ccc led. de es 3.08 1.38 
9. Judgment.....0.....06., 2.68 1.20 
10, Co-operation... ...0....5. 2.72 1.22 
ll. Personality. ....0.0.0.08. 2.51 1.12 
Vee Healthsk . edo ak ne 3.14 1,40 


on initiative, which vary over a range of only 5 points—from 
30 to 35. A method of combining the ratings so that they 
may be weighted equally i is described in Appendix A. If this 
method seems rather complicated, it can only be said that 
the rating of human personality traits is complicated and is 
difficult enough to accomplish satisfactorily even when all 
statistical safeguards are followed. os — 
_. The fact that unknown weights for the various items on a 
| merit-rating chart not only may but do creep in, if not guarded 
against statistically} is proved by an analysis of the merit 


eH of 1000 employees in a steel mill. The | variability ‘ 


‘Rrieosinnatmticenimmencinttsnct 


1 This table is fect di Tiffin and W. Musser: “Weighting Merit Rating : 
Ateran," ” Journal of Anois ee XXVI (1942), pp. ST5-DES. - 
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of the ratings on each of twelve traits was computed and the 
standard deviations are shown in Table 30. | | 

The employees had been rated on each of these traits on a 
-50-point scale, and it was assumed that this procedure resulted 
in total ratings that were influenced in an equal amount by 
each trait. Actually, the health ratings, which had the 
~ largest standard deviation, were exercising 40 per cent more 
effect on the total ratings than the safety ratings, which had 
| the smallest standard deviation. Next in importance were 
| the ratings on initiative, which were exercising 38 per cent 
more effect than the safety ratings. The relative weights 


actually exercised by each of the twelve factors are given in 


| the fnal column of Table 30. It is doubtful whether the 
management of this company would have agreed upon. this 

weighting of items if the matter had been discussed when the 

— chart was constructed. | | | 

The simple adding of ratings for several traits not only 
fails to weight the traits equally (except occasionally and by 





| chance) but also fails to give them any preassigned weights 





| that might have been decided upon and erystallized in the 
form of a maximum value that each trait may receive. 


| Suppose, for example, that management has decided that 


accuracy is twice as important as production and therefore 


| has adopted a chart in which accuracy is rated on a 40-point 





scale and production on a 20-point scale. This arrangement 
_ will not necessarily result in accuracy being weighted twice as 


heavily as production, for the relative weights of the traits are 


determined by the variability or spread of each and not by the 


| maximum values assigned to each. It would be quite possible 





| in the situation described above for the production ratings to 
| assume the heavier weights if the original ratings were 
| directly added. eat. a | ee, 
| A second hazard related to the matter of weighting item: _ 


| on a merit-rating chart, even when proper steps have been 


taken to insure the functional operation of the weights 
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decided upon, deals with the differential weighting of traits 
for employees on different jobs. | 

Suppose that a system is set up to weight experience 20. 
points and education 5 points. Let us say that an older man 
who has been on his present job for many years is now to 
be compared with a research man who has recently been 
employed. The older employee, because of his extensive 
experience, will receive practically the maximum amount of 
rating points for experience, but, because of lack of education, 
will receive little on that trait. Let us say that he gets the 
full 20 points for experience but only 1 or 2 points for educa- 
tion, giving him a total merit rating of 21 or 22 points. The 
research worker, on the other hand, having only recently 
joined the organization, receives a minimum of points on the 
experience rating but the maximum of points on the educa- 
tion rating. Let us say that he receives 3 points for experi- 
ence and the maximum, or 5 points, for education. His total 
merit rating would therefore be 8 points which, compared with 
the 22 points received by the older employee, would seem on 
the surface to indicate that the older worker is s a considerably 
more valuable individual to the organization than the research 
worker. Now it is entirely possible that the older worker is 
. more value to the company than the research worker, but. 

t is. by no means certain that he is. The point being made 
at is that a merit-rating system that weights the items as 
we have mentioned above is almost certain to give the worker 
of ‘nest se dg al a higher total rating. than the younger 
“man. 

It may be Soe that this difficulty may be eliminated 
by. weighting all items equally. However, this procedure 
assumes that for all jobs on which the merit-rating system is _ 

to be applied the various traits included in that merit-rating © 
: system are of equal importance. _ ‘This plan also involves an. 
error in many situations. — Consider, for. example, the case of. 
rating two clerical workers, one a receptionist secretary and — 
“ee one a private aocrobary: to the plant superintendent. In many — 
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| organizations the receptionist secretary, i in order to do her job 
efficiently and satisfactorily, needs a maximum of appearance, 
ne tact, and ace: and very little, if anything at all, 





The private secretary, on the oie baa needs all BE ee 
latter traits, although she perhaps does not need to be quite 
go personable on first appearance as does the receptionist 
secretary. Several traits might well operate to give a total 
- overall rating to the receptionist secretary considerably lower 
than that of the private secretary; and yet this receptionist 
secretary might possess the one or two characteristics that 

~~ guch a job requires, so that not only is she highly satisfactory 
but actually she is able to do this job even better than the i 

: private secretary would be able to do it if she were transferred ea 
‘toit. In this connection Locke!” has suggested that the merit 
rating system should be keyed to the jobs concerned. 

The use of a single overall trait called job performance as a 

criterion, as recommended on page 327, largely eliminates 

ee this problem. A supervisor in rating an individual in terms 
of his or her ability to do his present job tends to take all of 

these factors into consideration in an unconscious general 
evaluation. In the situation referred to above, it is quite 

_ likely that the receptionist secretary would be rated in terms 

of her present job as highly as the private secretary is rated in| 
terms of hers. Butt if the merit-rating chart is so set up that 

it is necessary to rate each individual on a number of specific 

_ points and then to determine the total merit rating from some 

~ combination of these several ratings, it is quite likely that an 

: overall result not compatible with the. facts will be obtained: } 

Here, then, we are presented with a situation in which we must 

be careful about judging an employee’s fitness on his present 
Ib by: adding the results of several merit-rating items. From 
s point of view, the halo effect, as Bingham'* has pointed on 


etter 


ww N, Locke, “Employee Ratings,” Personnel Journal, XXI (1983), pp. 282- : 7 
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out: may be the saving grace of a fractionated merit-rating 
system, In other words, when a supervisor begins to rate 
any given employee on several traits, he may, and probably 
does, first of all center his attention upon the particular trait 
or traits that are necessary for the employee on his particular 
job. After these traits have been rated, all of the remaining 
traits on the chart automatically fall in line in terms of where 
the key traits have been rated. But the old axiom that one 
cannot eat his cake and have it too prevails i in the use of an 
itemized versus an overall merit-rating system. 'To the 
extent that the merit-rating system really does fractionate 
an employee’s characteristics, it is unlikely to give an accurate 
indication of his ability on his present job; whereas to the 
extent that the system fails to fractionate the traits, owing | 
to the halo effect, it is likely to work well in terms of giving an 
adequate overall indication. Some industries have solved 
this problem by using a dual system, that is, one in which the 
employee is first rated on overall ability on his present job 
before ratings of a fractionated sort are obtained. Such a | 
dual system will accomplis h both results with little more — 
labor on the part of supervisors than is included in any of the : 

systems now in use.] 


a 


Pooling unreliable with reliable ratings 


It has been shown by psychological research that the 
reliability of ratings is increased when it is possible to pool the 
ratings of several raters. Such pooling, however, assumes — 
that the various raters are all competent to rate the employee | 
in question. It is not necessary that the raters be equally 

competent or equally familiar with the employee, but it is — 
necessary that they have enough knowledge of the employee | 
so that their rating is not based largely on chance! Acting | 








on this premise, many industries have installed a system that — iu 


| involves pooling of two or three or. even more ratings before : ao : 
final overall rating of an employee is obtained. However, 
the very organization of a modern. industrial establishment i 
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such that the more ratings one attempts to obtain on a given, Ae 
employee, the further away from that employee in terms of e 
contact with him one must go in order to obtain the additional bE 
raters. ‘Unfortunately it is not necessary to go very far before 
one has brought in raters who are so far away from the actual 
observation of the employee on his job that their ratings of 
him are not only relatively worthless in themselves, but, what 
js worse, are also so inaccurate that when averaged with the 
ratings of the foreman in direct contact with the worker the 
result is to decrease whatever validity the foreman’s ratings 
may possess. One rotten apple may spoil a bushel of good 
ones, and it is even more likely to spoil one or two good ones * 
if those one or two happen to be in close contact with the ; 
spoiled one. Thus)there is considerable danger in assuming 
that, because pooled ratings are known to have more relia- 
bility than individual ratings, pooling will automatically 
increase the validity of merit ratings. This result will not be 
accomplished if the pooling necessitates pooling unreliable 
_ with reliable ratings. An adequate merit-rating system 
should make provision for the rater to state how well he is 
acquainted with the employee and under what circumstances 
he has had an opportunity to judge him. This makes it 
possible to pool ratings when such pooling is likely to increase 
their value, and to avoid the pooling if by so doing the ratings 


would be made less valid.| 





Failure to determine the reliability of ratings 
The general concept of reliability has been discussed in 
‘some detail on page 62 in connection with industrial-selection 
tests. It should be kept in mind that this concept is. also. 
_ directly applicable to merit rating. Only to the extent that 
~ repeated ratings will tend to give an individual the same 
rating, assuming that in the meantime he has had no oppor- 
. tunity to change, are we justified j in allowing those ratings to. 
influence our judgment. | of employees. The implication of | 
ement is ‘that ae) more unreliable he ‘tebhngs are, the 
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greater must be the change i in an employee from one rating to 
another before we are justified in assuming that the change 
in rating actually indicates a corresponding shift in the 
employee’s merit. “One study by Reymert and Kohn 
revealed the reliability for a nine-item scale to be .59 when two 
judges were used. This figure is rather typical of the relia- 
bility that may be expected of any merit-rating system based 
on two or three competent raters. When a ranking procedure 
rather than a rating chart is used in making the ratings, 
higher reliability (sometimes as high as .85 to .95) has been 
obtained.” | : cas 
Data on the reliability of ratings on each item of a twelve- 
item rating chart, as well as the reliability of the total rating, 
are given in Table 31. | 7 


TABLE. 31 


Re viaBinity of Eacu [rem or A Twetve-Item Merit-Ratine Scan B, AND 
Toray Ratina Basep on THE Sum or ALL TwELvE ITeMs 








Trait - “ta | Reliability — 
PP RATS ocr edes & eye WR een came Rear OO 
9: Knowledwe of jodi. oi ves bcc Pea vet cot ne” SB 
Be NV Great NU ic 3, te escent eda tae cade ie ee eee AT 
4. ROCGEROY 54 Goede Snes eu MeL Rare a aes 45 
5. Productivity .. ui a ee NS ene eae ae ae 
6. Overall job performance. ...¢:s. ce. e cbs neces AB 
7 Industriousness.. oo. 0.. cee ede e cece nee AT. 
BT TIN Ral ooh Oe Me aes eee eee A ns 48 
GO: Jidetienitenss acd dale s cetera” oF S0 
10; Co-operations 660 oe dwt oki ces ot ees a eer OF 
1): Peraoeity ne Geos Ca ee ee 2 
12.) FIBA nga Go oo ee Gare aa eae ead 30 


The reliability coefficients shown in Table 31 were obtained | 
by correlating results from pairs of raters who had rated the — 
same employee. The data are based on a total of 92 raters 
and aes rated employees. While somewhat higher relia-. 


“eM, < Reymert and H. A. Kohn, “The Mooseh 
for Housemothers and Eiousetathty J oun af f Applied Paychology, x 
(1988), PP. 288-204. vs 
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pilities might be obtained in athe industries by means of 2 a 
different merit-rating chart, it does not s seem reasonable to 


expect the reliability of any ratings based on only two or 


three raters to reach a much higher level than the figures here 
cited. It is unwise to place too much confidence in any 
measurement that has a reliability no higher than .55, the 
value obtained for the summation of items on the chart. | 
Another factor that often tends to make the ratings more 
consistent from one year to another than the facts of the 
situation justify is the supervisor’s memory of his previous 
ratings of the employees. 
that when a supervisor rates a man twice, the second rating 
will be similar to the first if no marked new factors have 
arisen during the intervening period that might cause the 
supervisor to change his estimate of the man. The extent 
to which this memory element influences the consistency of 
ratings has been studied by determining the correlation 
between ratings on successive years for groups of employees 


who were rated by the same and different raters on the two. 


occasions. The findings of this analysis are summarized in 
Table 32. An inspection of this table reveals a consistent 
~ decrease in the size of the correlation from the situation at the 
| top’ of the list, where the same three raters were involved 


TABLE 32. 


ComnpLations BerweEeen RatInas on Successive YEARS Or EMPLOYEES WITH - 


SAME AND D1IrreRENT Raters 


ona a | Correlation 
Same three raters both years....... 006s eee eee ee 85 
One new rater second year... ee eee ee BD 
+ "Pwo new raters second years... 6 cee ee ee A 
Oe Three (all) new raters eccurid year. . Fics ae as EL 





luring the two success sive years, to: the bottonm of ie list, 


where two or three new raters were involved the second year. 
q ae correlations ahould + not, ot parse; | be laterpeoted | as 


It is only reasonable to expect 
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a change in the rating given them. However, the fact that 
a rather marked difference exists between the situation in 
which the same raters are involved and that in which one or — 
more raters have been changed indicates that the constancy 
of the rater does affect the consistency of the rating. 2 ia 
All of these facts considered together indicate that merit 
ratings do not have a particularly high reliability. This fact 
does not mean that the ratings are of no value, but it does 
mean that one should be aware of their reliabilities and should. 
not attempt to use merit ratings in a way that presupposes a 
higher reliability than they actually possess: pee 
In proportion as ratings are unreliable it is not a valid 
procedure to consider a slight change in rating from one time 
to another as indicating a real change in the merit of the 
employee. By means of a simple statistical procedure, it is 
possible to obtain for merit ratings what is known as the 
probable error of measurement. Unless an employee’s rating 
changes by at least four probable errors of measurement from 
‘one rating to another, it is unsafe to assume that any real 
‘change has occurred. In the case of the ratings that were 
used in determining the reliability coefficients summarized _ 
in. Table 32, the probable error of the total rating was fifteen _ 
points: in other words, an employee must shift up or down — 
by approximately sixty points before management 1s reason- _ 
ably certain that an actual change in the employee's merit : 
has occurred. Itis therefore very important for management _ 
to know the reliability of the ratings that are used. Only _ 
through such knowledge is it possible to know whether the 
ratings indicate a real difference between two employees or a 
real change in an employee from one time to another. . 


In one set of ratings studied, the numerical values, — 
obtained by adding the points contributed by the twelve 
items comprising the scale, varied from 150 to 500. The — 
reliability of this set of ratings as discussed in the preceding 


Giving numerical values of ratings to employees _ 
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section was such that two employees must differ by at least 
60 points before it can safely be assumed that a real difference 
between the two employees exists. In the light of this 
situation: ‘it is unwise to give the employees exact numerical 
statements of their ratings), One learns early in life that the 
figure 400 is larger than the figure 399. Therefore, if two 
employees should receive ratings represented by these 
numbers, one is likely to feel elated and the other depressed, 
though there is no reason at all for assuming that such a slight 
difference represents any real difference between the two 


employees. Jt is much safer to divide the range of ratings 


into four or five categories and to tell each employee only in 
which, category he is located rather than exactly where he 
stands in that category? | | 

_ (A second problem in giving out numerical ratings arises 
when an employee compares his rating with a rating given him 
at some previous time; Suppose, for example, an employee’s 
rating in 1947 is 350. He is not satisfied and makes every 
effort during the following year to improve his performance 
on the job. Possibly he attends night school, reads material 
related to his job, and in other ways makes a sincere effort to 
upgrade himself. At the end of the year the ratings are 
repeated and he finds that this time his numerical rating is 
only 345. One familiar with the fact that ratings are none too 
reliable, even at the best, would certainly not consider such a 
slight decrease from one year to another as indicating a drop 
in the employee’s merit. But the employee himself, if these 
numerical figures have been given out, is very likely to adopt 
the policy, “What's: the use?” If he has done everything 
possible during the year to improve himself, and finds at the 
end of that time that he has decreased i in value to the com- 


. pany, he is unlikely to make any serious attempt in the future 





to improve his ability. ‘This difficulty can be largely elimi- 
- rated by giving out only general classifications such as A, B, 
” and D. <A “‘B- grade” employee is less likely to eee perience 
4 “shonige of grade a as a res sult: of a few nur rerical F poi | | 
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Failure to consider departmental differences in rating 


in part to actual differences in the merit of employees i in the © 
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ence in his rating than if he is classified exactly according to 


his numerical standing. 








It often happens that the merit ratings turned in from 
different departments in a given plant differ markedly from 
one department to another. This discrepancy may be due 
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Fig, 115—Differences in merit ratings among departments in a steel mill. 






various departments, but it may also be due in part to differ- 
ences in standards c or sees hue: of the ee ata 
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given employee’s rating in terms of the other ratings from the 
department in which he is working rather than in terms of the 
ratings obtained from the plant as a whole. This situation is 
graphically illustrated in Figure 115, which shows the distri- 
butions of total merit ratings obtained from three departments. 
of a plant made up of 14 departments and employing approxi- 
mately 10,000 men. The three departments selected for. 
illustr ation are engineering, maintenance, and plant protec- 
tion. These three have been selected to show the marked 
differences which may be found in ratings from one depart- 
ment to another. The difficulty of interpreting the signifi-~ 
cance of a merit rating without reference to the department 


from which it was obtained may be readily seen from inspect- 


ing ‘Figure’ 115. For example, a merit-rating score of 350 
would be a very low rating for a man in the e engineering 
department. The same rating would be approximately 
average for a man in the maintenance department, and it 
would be very high for a man in the plant-protection depart- 
~ment. Since one major function of a merit rating is to 
: indicate how well—in relation to other employees~~an 
employee is doing his present job, a fair and reasonable basis 
_ for comparison of ratings of different men must be employed) 
When ratings differ markedly from one department to 
another, evaluation of any rating should be in terms of the 
department from which it was obtained. The difficulty 
inherent in this problem can be largely eliminated by using 
separate norms for different departments. 


| Failure to consider job differences 


ie (Another source of possible difficulty closely relited to the 
- matter of departmental differences is the variation in rating — 


often found from one job to another. When employees on 
any given job are consistently given higher merit ratings than 











re H6 illustrates this situation for 51 jobs i in a Sheet and 





a employees: on other jobs, such job differences should be — 
onsidered in evaluating the rating of any given employee.) 
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AVERAGE MERIT RATING 
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Tin Mill. The 51 jobs studied are arranged in order from 
the one receiving the highest average rating (tinner) at the 
top to the one receiving the lowest average rating (opener and , 
examiner) at the bottom. It will be noted that there isa 
variation from 280 to 385, or 105 points, in average merit | 
rating from the lowest to the highest. average rating. From 
these differences it is clear that a rating of 300 is very high 
for an employee who is on one of the jobs located near the 
bottom of the list, but that 300 is very low for an employee | 
on one of the jobs near the top of the list. The implication of | 
this fact is that the merit rating of an employee should be 
evaluated in relation to the ratings of other employees on the. 04 


same job or on jobs that are given approximately the same: 0] 
average merit rating. apa arr, * te 








Failure to consider the age of an employee ©, fh 


(The age of an employee is another factor that is often 
) In one set of approximately ag ol 





related to the rating he receives, 
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Fig. 117—-Relation between age and average 
| merit rating for 9,000 steel workers. 








9,000 merit ratings obtained from a single industrial plant, the 
relationship between total rating and age is graphed (Figure 
4 Uae This eet shows s that an ‘a between the ages 

30 ) ings bein kely to > get a higher | 
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merit rating than an employee who is either older or younger. 
Figure 117 also shows that after this high point is reached a 
progressive decrease in merit rating takes place as age 
increases. It is clear from this chart that an employee with a 
merit rating of 330 would be definitely below average if.he is 
in the age range from 30 to 35, but that he would be well above 
average if he is in the age range from 55 to 60. oy | 


Failure to consider other factors that may affect merit ratings 


The preceding factors that should be considered in evalu- 
ating the merit rating of employees have been mentioned as 


350 — , 
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Fic. 118-—-Relation between years of service on 


present job and average merit rating for 9,000 
steel workers 


illustrative of the kind of factors that have been found in a 
number of investigations to be related to merit ratings. 
(‘Still other factors exist that may affect merit ratings in any 


hy, 


Figure 118, for example, illustrates the rela- 
— found in one plant between merit ratings and length 
_ of service on the present job. In definite contradiction to the 
opinion of management before these results were obtained, 
this chart shows a progressive lowering of merit. ratings as 


the tee sa service. on ‘the Apt cor tines. in other ae 
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- visor. Probably the explanation for this selonehiee is that 
only those employees who are ineligible. for promotion or 
transfer to another or more important job are likely to remain 
on their present jobs for a long period of time. Or perhaps, 
jin this particular plant, the employees with longer service 
on their present jobs are in general older employees and may 
be unable to do the work as effectively | as younger men. | 
_ Whatever may be the cause of the relationship, it is clear 
that it exists and that it should, therefore, be considered in 
evaluating a given employee’s rating. A rating, such as 
ao 386, that might be well below pvreee re an employee of 


AVERAGE MERIT RATING 





0 | 20 2s 
. | YEARS OF SERVICE IN PLANT 

Fig. 119—-Relation between years of plant service 
and average merit rating for 9,000 steel workers. 


o short service on the job, would be well above average for an 
ny employee who has been on the job 15 or 20 years. | 
‘Figure 119 graphs the relationship between merit rating 
wea aid total service in the plant.) It is clear that the drop-off or 
_ decrease in merit rating with total plant service is much less 
marked in the case of this relationship than in the case of the 
relationship with length of service on the present job. But 
| here also a slight decrease in total rating seems to occur as - 
LR e total plant service increases. _ | | 
hae It is not meant to imply from the ute suumanasisod | in 
oes the preceding sections that the relationships found in the 
| studies reported exist in exactly this same form in all indus-_ 
tries. Indeed, there is every reansan n to expect that these 
tions are not universal ar nd d that t opposite & tronek w misy 2 
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universality of the trends discussed but the fact that no 
company can properly interpret the results of the merit 
ratings in its own plant or plants without definite knowledge of | 
what trends and extraneous factors influence these ratings in 
that particular organization. The only way an organization 
may determine this is to make a set of analyses similar to 
those reported in the preceding sections. Such a procedure 
may be objected to on the grounds that it would involve more 
labor, and perhaps expense, than merit ratings are worth. 

It is entirely possible that this is true. But, if one is to obtain 
‘merit ratings that are to be used in evalaaane employees, it 
is not fair either to management or to the employees rated to 
use ratings when it is not known definitely what factors have 
influenced them. If it is not possible to determine what 
these several factors are in any given organization, it might 
be a wiser policy to discard the ratings altogether than to 
attempt to use them without this information. 


Suggestions for Improving a Merit Rating Program — 

Many of the facts discussed in the preceding pages of this 
chapter may be put to practical use by deriving from them a 
number of suggestions for installing and operating a merit- 
rating system. Some of the more important suggestions are 
summarized below: — | 


_: 1. Drain: the Raters. 21 Rating anes is a skill, and one ‘hat; 18 
not easy tolearn. Good production men and even good supervisors 
are not necessarily good raters unless they have been taught how to rate. 
Even at best, rating is subjective and personal. Prejudice and 
bias can never be completely removed, and in the absence of train- 
ing they may completely distort many merit ratings. Companies 
that have had all raters attend a systematic training program of 
from six to eight hours before making any ratings have found, with- 
out exception, that the time and money epent on this training was a 


good investment. 





- 2 For. a more extenaive diiaion of the ixipertanibe of training he ieee :. 
see R, S. Driver, ‘Training as a Means of oe Eanployes Performance : 
Ration Personnel, XV (4), PP. 864-870: , 5 - 
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| subieats Bovered: in the training of raters sans 


a) The “halo effect what iti is, how it affects r. atings, and how 
to avoid or reduce it. 
bye ‘The importance of basing ratings, a possible, on facts 
rather than on opinion. In rating a man’s production, 
specific instances when he failed to meet expected production, 
for example, are always more convincing than the simple 
statement, “production below par.’ Very often, specific 
‘instances can also be cited in support of ratings on ¢o-opera~ 
tion, Judgment, quality, and so on. 

“¢) ‘The necessity for the rater to make up his own mind and to 
refuse to be influenced by others) When a man has been 
transferred into a new department, it is not uncommon for 
the reaction of his former peHOe to his work to accom- 





a fair, fresh start. If his new supervisor rates hin on the 
basis of his former supervisor’s judgment, it is possible or 
even probable that the rating will not adequately reflect his 
performance on his new job. 

d) (The importance of using the whole spread on each item or 
trait) If a forced distribution system is used, the meaning 
of the guidepost percentages should, of course, be thoroughly 

~ covered in the training. But even if a chart system is used, 
it is important for the raters to realize that the whole spread 
of the traits should be used if systent is to ovsinte 
effectively. 


ae 2. In addition to training as such, another procedure that 
. increases the accuracy of ratings is to have orf made in conference 
- or_under supervision. ‘Adoption of this system does not mean that 
supervisors confer with each other about their men while the ratings 
are being made, but only that the ratings are made while the raters 
are gathered for this purpose under the guidance of someone thor- _ 
oughly familiar with the system! By the use of this procedure, — 
several difficulties will be avoided. Careful thought will be given 
tothe problem, and the hasty checking that often takes place if the 
- supervisor is expected to : ‘find the time : to make the ratings will be | 
: o eliminated. | = 
3. After the ratings ‘have been made, be. extremely. autiou 
h - deparimen or on diffe 
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aud not be penalized because a rating shows him to be weak j in, 
some ability that his job does not require. 

5. Avoid the use of numerical values, which give to fea: an 
appearance of greater accuracy than they. in reality possess. The 
reason for this caution is discussed on page 350. | 

6. It is ordinarily wise to omit from the chart factors concerning 
which objective information can be obtained without using ratings, 
if production records are available, it is better to use these in 
evaluating the production of an employee than to rely on a super- 
visor’s judgment. The same thing is true of quality of work, if an 
actual record of rejects or waste material is available, and of health. 
A supervisor can judge whether a man looks healthy or acts healthy, 
but it is the job of a payee, to determine whether he vey 28 
healthy. a | 

7. Avoid pooling poor ratings s with ane ones. The use of one 
satisfactory rating is better than the pooling of many, ‘if some of. 
those pooled are likely to be in error. This subject is discussed on 
page 346. 7 | 

8. A final suggestion relative to the most effective use of merit 
ratings based on the chart system, or indeed, of merit ratings based 
on any system, is to make use of all possible supplementary. informa- 
tion to be obtained from other sources. A very great deal of. 
information about the performance of employees often remains. 
unassembled and unused in many plants. Information on acci- 
dents and hospital visits, absenteeism, training time and costs, _ 
production, quality, and so forth, frequently i is available, and can be 
very helpful in interpreting or supplementing merit ratings. Job- 
information tests are also being found useful by a number of plants 
as one of the tools to be used in upgrading and promoting. In some 
companies the union has endorsed the use of tests for this purpose 
when merit ratings alone were not accepted. In a grievance hear- 


ing, an unsupported merit rating presented to an arbiter as reason _ 


for an alleged discrimination against an employee with seniority is 
usually very difficult to justify. But a merit rating supported by — 
one or more test scores on job-information tests or by records — 
covering production, quality, and 80 forth, often forms a persuasive a 
and conclusive case. — ‘ 
Merit ratings serve their purpose most effectively when uned } in =. 
- conjunction with all available additional information about: the 
employee’ 's performance on the job. Merit rat 
| ju ction with such additional information and i im" he 
ble sources of titheulty ¢ dischesed in | the p pr : 
valuable aid int I n 
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is used in con- — 


n 
Wages and Job Evaluation “ 


ir 1s eo to point out to the readers of this book 
that wages constitute one of the most persistent problems in | 
the whole field of labor-management relations. Since unions 
first expressed their demands, an insistence on a higher gen- 
eral wage level as well as on certain other wage adjustments 
has characterized a majority of labor-management disputes. 
The importance of monetary demands by organized labor has 
not lessened in recent years, even though more non-monetary 
demands are being made now than in the past. An analysis 
of ! 2,055 union demands made in a sample of 821 dispute cases 
coming: before the National War Labor Board during the 
years 1942-44 revealed that 910, or 44 per cent, of the 
demands: involved monetary issues. A partial summary of 
this work has been published by Tiffin and Lawshe! and is 
reproduced in Table 33. The results tabulated show some- 
thing of the variety of ways in which monetary demands may 
be made. The results also show that the percentages of 
“attained” and “partially attained” demands (even during — 
the operation of a nation-wide wage ‘‘freeze’’) are sufficiently 
high to indicate that labor’s arguments were considered rather 
persuasive by the members of the War Labor Board. 
wn ne hese facts suggest that we should carefully scrutinize the 
: - : _pearetloes 5 enn wal: maine fields | as A aconamnics a tod 
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of labor-management monetary disputes. - Calobiuanteies 


there does not seem to be any single method, acceptable to both 
labor and management, that may be applied to give a clear- 
cut solution to all wage disputes. The problem is not like 
one in arithmetic or mathematics, where, in seeking to find 
the square root of 63, anyone who knows the method will 
arrive at 7.936 as the answer, because there 7s no method of 


TABLE 33 


Natrona, War Lapor Boarp Disposition or 910 Monetary DemManps Maps 
By Unions 1n 821 Dispute Cases Comine Brrorr THE Boarp 

















. Per Cent 
2, 3 Per Cent 40, <7, Per 
Type of Demand. , ie Cent Partially Attained ent 
| ained imine or Partially , Re ef 1 
ae “Attained? USEC 

Wages, minimum rates........... 63 11 TA 22 
Wages, hiring rates.............. . 850 17 67 25 
Wages, substandard rates......... 47 29 76 24 

Bonus payments........ 0.00. 06s. 46 18 (6450 8B e 
DOVErANCE PAY... ce ek eae 44 | 13 | BT Bl 
Wage adjustments............0.. 44 28 72 oT 
Wages, inequalities, . Pe ieteae sa, ae 26 .. 69 28 
Wages, going wage rates.......6.. 42 22 64. — (36 

Wages, cost-of-living adjustment. 38 29 * 67 - 30 
Wages, incentive wage system..... 37 23 60 87. 
Wages, trainee rates............. 36 28 64 36 
Premium wage rates............. 34 27 61 88 
Wage differentials........5...0.... 31 33 64. 86 
Wages, job rates........ 0.0.0 ..00- 23 15 38  «B4 
POT Aids hos pay eeereee sera 4} 26 67. -.-. Si 





solution that is acceptable to both labor and management. 


But there are certain factors that have traditionally affected 


wage rates, and an understanding of some of the most influ- 
ential among them will help not only in developing a, harmo- 


nious labor-management relationship but also in showing to 


- both parties the vital importance of accepting some systematic 
method i in the setting of wage rates. 


Factors” affecting wages can be divided into two broad 
- (and sometimes overlapping) classes: namely, those affecting 


ot 


w 
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| | general (i.e., community and industry) \ wage levels and those 
‘ affecting wage rates for different jobs within a plant. 


racials Affecting General (Community a end Industry) — 
Wage Levels 


Sool and deviard 





| When no governmental or social restrictions on wages are 
i in effect, the law of supply and demand has traditionally 
| exercised a marked effect on wage levels. When labor is 
abundant, wages. decrease; when labor is scarce, wages rise. 
- Many managements which formerly allowed the operation 
of this principle to affect their wage structure have recently 
- become more and more reluctant to follow the dictates of 
this “law.” By paying an extremely high wage at times 
when labor is scarce, management has found that it has 
had trouble in meeting cost standards, and has been faced 
_ with a real difficulty in explaining the reason for wage reduc- 

tions when the inevitable cut-back becomes necessary. 
And, conversely, it has found that the hidden costs in the form 
3 ‘employee dissatisfaction and pent-up resentment that — 
~ result from the payment of a low wage when labor i is abundant. 
often overbalance in the long run the savings in wages. In 
general, management as well as labor is becoming less and 
less dependent on the so-called “law”? of supply and demand . 
o as a basic factor i in determining wage rates. ere 








ad Governmental wage controls 
ie Governmental wage controls fall into. two. major ‘types, 
on inimum rate and maximum rate restriction. The first 
pe is illustrated by the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 
s law provides that certain minimum wages (t he minimum 
tying with the industry, locality, and date) must be paid 
all companies engaged. in interstate commerce or in the 










aximum wage rates by governmental order is illustrated an 
lirectives: of the M Ha Stabilization § Section a of the ae 
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National War Labor Board during World War II. Maximum 
rates were set to prevent the monetary inflation that would 
inevitably have resulted if wages had been unlimited while 
most of the productive facilities of the country were engaged 
in production for war rather than for civilian consumption. 


Civic relations of. the company 


Some companies have traditionally paid a, higher wage 
bia the prevailing rates in their locality i in order to foster the 
continued good will of workers in the community. <A com- 
pany cannot, of course, follow this policy unless it is in a 
competitive position in the manufacture of its product that 
will permit such expenditures for wages. Companies that 
have been able to follow this policy have frequently built for 
themselves a status in the community that has minimized 
certain problems in employment experienced by other 

companies in the locality. 


Cost of living 


This is a factor that has been considered syetamnatibally 
by some companies in determining general wage levels. 


Yoder? discusses the use of cost-of- living indices for this 


purpose, and mentions several companies that employ this 
method of wage adjustment. He also analyzes a number of 
cost-of-living indices and discusses the advantages and 
limitations of each as a basis for general wage adjustments. | 


Regional and jadanvial differentials in workers’ earnings 


Closely related to figures on cost of living are variations 
in the general level of workers’ earnings in different com- 
munities or localities. Workers living in cities where rents 
are relatively high, the cost of transportation to and from — 
work is great, and other incidental expenses are proportion- 
ately large, are traditionally paid; by most oS a 


eonaamien$ 





raemastnaate. 


, Dale Yoder, Personnel Management < and Labor Relations (Prentice-Hall, 
| Inc., ee) pp. 420-426. 
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higher general wage than workers with ane same skills 
employed in smaller and more rural areas. This tendency 
has, at times, caused rural employees to. feel that they are 

underpaid. However, in terms of ‘‘real wages,” l.e., what 
‘the money will buy, it is sometimes true that urban wot ors 
are paid less in spite of their seemingly ee wages. 


Strength of organized labor es 


When labor is organized and is directed by strong leader. 
ship, Increases of general wage levels are sometimes obtained 
as a result of union-management negotiations. This state- 
ment does not mean that the strike, as such, is necessarily a 


device that should be thought of as the sole factor in deter- 


mining wage levels. Any or all of the factors mentioned 
previously may operate as influencing factors, whether with 
or without the presence of organized labor. Nor does it 
mean that only through the strike is a responsible union 
i leadership likely to exert any influence upon the wage policies 
of a company. The mere process of modern collective 

_ bargaining, as described by Hill and Hook,* sometimes 
results in a degree of understanding by management of labor’s 
point: of view that brings about certain wage adjustments, 

just as it sometimes results in a degree of understanding by 
labor of the problems of management that causes a with- 
- drawal of certain wage demands. 


Costs of production 


- Whatever may be a company’s spot of view toward any 
or all of the factors, mentioned above, that may have an 
effect upon the general wage level, the cost of production in — 
relation to selling price must, of necessity, always set a ceiling 

on the wages that can be paid by any company that intends 


- to remain in business. No company can follow for long a 





wage policy that requires a labor expenditure of 


‘ MRAM MeN At 


S$ Lee H. Hill oe ©. R. Hook, Jr. 4 Management « at the + Barguining Table | 
(McGraw-Hill Book nay, £948).,. Page ete ae, fe | 
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commodity that must be sold (either because of competition 
or because of price ceilings) for $1.00. Obvious as this 
limiting factor may appear, it has not always been kept 
properly in mind by certain groups that have attempted to 
set wages in terms of one or more of the factors previously 
discussed without considering the selling price of the product. 

‘The factors mentioned above have been discussed to 
bring out the fact that many elements, several of which are 
not an immediate concern of the psychologist as such, exercise 
an important influence in determining general wage levels. 
In any specific plant situation, several of these factors usually 
operate simultaneously, and are of varying relative impor- 
tance depending upon the conditions operating at that time. 


Factors Affecting Wage Rates Within a Plant 


In addition to the factors that influence wages in general, 
certain additional factors operate predominantly to affect 
the relative wages of men or women on specific jobs within 
the plant. 


Incentive versus hourly paid jobs 


The earnings of employees working under an incentive | 
wage plan (which provides that they be paid in proportion to - 
their production) are often different from those of employees 
on the same or equivalent jobs who are paid by the hour. 
Indeed, incentive plans of wage payment are frequently 
installed for the purpose of i Increasing production, an increase 
which results in concomitant increases in the earnings of the 
employees. The installation of a suitable incentive plan for | 
any given job or group of jobs is a matter of. primary concern 
to the industrial engineer rather than to the industrial — 
psychologist. Many variations of the basic incentive princi- — 
ple are found in the incentive plans of wage payment used by 
modern industry. Yoder‘ has summarized and described a | 





| 4 Yoder, op. e -, Pp. 300 ff, 
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| number ‘of the more widely used incentive systems. A 
discussion of these plans would 0 beyond the scope of this 
book. | | | 


| se financial incentives 


Certain jobs are considered by many ee to he 
desirable for social or similar reasons, rather than for the 
wage paid to employees on these jobs. When this situation 
exists it is not uncommon to find the rates for such jobs set 
somewhat lower than are those for other. jobs which require 
approximately the same level of ability, experience, or skill. 


- Employees are often willing, or even anxious, to be assigned 
to such jobs because of the recognition or status involved, 


even though the actual monetary return is somewhat less 
than that from other jobs. Under the operation of any 
standard job evaluation system, such as will be described 
later, the importance of this factor in determining rates is 
: usually minimized or even eliminated, but in the absence of a 


job evaluation system it sometimes exercises a marked effec te 


upon. certain rates within a plant. 


| Discrimination against women and other groups 


; Until quite recently certain plants followed a wage policy 
| ck permitted different rates to be paid to women on the 
same, or approximately the same, Job as men. This practice 


was usually justified by the belief that women, because of their 
limited strength and physique, were unable or should not be — 


asked to do all of the things that men on the same jobs were 


; secustomed to doing. With the passage of recent social | 
gislation and with the increased use of standard job evalua-— 





: don systems, however, it has become necessary that a real 
: difference in job requirements. be demonstrated before 4% 


_ different rate can be set for men and women on the same job. 






“tb retpre been ofininated by mi dern ey and Hiflerent 


‘Many inequalities. formerly Justified on this basis have | 
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rates for men and women for the same type of work are less 
frequently encountered. In general, wage differences because 
of sex or other discriminative factors, though often encoun- 
tered a decade ago, are becoming of less and less importance. 

This circumstance is due partly to legal and social changes, 
partly to the increased social consciousness of modern Ameri- 
can management, and partly to a growing recognition of the 
fact that women and other groups formerly discriminated 
against can do many jobs in a highly satisfactory manner. 


Company policy : Oy ie 

A company going through the period of development 
intervening between a small organization and a large one 
usually finds itself compelled to place an ever increasing 
number of workers on a wide variety of newly created jobs 
for which specific and equitable rates have not, and could not 
have been, set in advance. In this stage of a company’s 
development, there is seldom a single man or a department 
charged with the responsibility of developing and maintaining 
an all-inclusive wage structure that covers various employees 
on various jobs and in various departments. Many different. 
supervisors in different departments hire men or women for | 
various jobs, each one establishing within his own department _ 
rates that he considers fair and reasonable. Almost invari-. 
ably the result of such a procedure is a set of rates for different 
jobs that are not properly and fairly related to one another. 
As the company grows and as these rates become the tradi- 
tional rates by being paid over a period of time, it is not 
uncommon to find attempts made to justify the rate schedule 
on the grounds that the rates are in conformance with “com- 
pany policy.” This is only one of many illogical (and some- 
times indefensible) practices that arise during the period of a 
company’s growth and that must be remedied when that 
company reaches a size that requires integration and co-ordi- 
nation of activities in various departments. A systematic job 
evaluation Program, of the type that will be described tater vp 
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in Hae chapter, results in the most reasonable and adequate 
| solution of this problem. 


- Supply and demand 


In addition to the effect that tibiae apply and Remand 
have on the general wage level within a plant, these factors, at 
times, have influenced the rates paid for specific jobs. For 
example, if a number of welders are needed and there are few 
men available who are qualified for this work, the welder rate 
has sometimes been raised in an attempt to get more men for 
the job. , 
This method of “solving” a labor shortage i in any particu- 
lar classification is really no solution at all. It does not 
~ ereate more qualified employees. At best, it can do no more’ 
than ‘‘drain’’ men from other plants in the locality, and these 
other plants, by adopting the same procedure, can rapidly 
“drain” them back. In a very short time such an interplay 


_ will raise the rate for the job to an unreasonable level 
ue unreasonable i in terms of labor cost and also in comparison 


- with other jobs requiring equivalent experience or skill. This 
latter point is perhaps the most persuasive reason for not allow- 
- ing supply and demand factors to affect rates for specific jobs. 
Once a systematic and equitable rate structure has been 
installed, rates within established brackets should never be 
changed without a formal re-evaluation of the job. When 
- fewer men for a given classification are available than are 
_ needed, it is advisable, both from the point of view of economy 


as well as from that of sound industrial relations practice, to 


institute a training or upgrading Beam to oe men to 
fill: the vacancies. 


- Collective bargaining agreement ae 


a Union contracts sometimes cover “ppecific niles or rate. 

ranges for specific jobs. This provision, may result from the 
activities: of a joint: labor-management. committee on job — 
wees evaluation, or from. a union demand. for. certain rates for: a 
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certain jobs when there is no formal job evaluation program 
in operation or when a program is in operation but the union 
has not been asked to participate in it. | 

A company can usually eliminate unreasonable union 
demands with respect to certain jobs by enlisting active union 
participation in the job evaluation program. 


Job evaluation | 

A systematic evaluation of all jobs within a company is 
rapidly becoming the most widely accepted method of setting 
satisfactory and equitable rates or rate ranges for various 
jobs. Job evaluation is a subject to which several methods 
and techniques of ps sychology have been extensively applied. 


This topic will therefore be discussed in some detail in the 
section to follow. | 


Job Evaluation 


One type of job analysis, as defined briefly in Chapter 2; 
is designed to form the basis for setting equitable rates for 
various jobs. This type of job analysis is referred to as job 
evaluation. Job evaluation is the rating of jobs according to. 
a specific planned procedure i in order to determine the relative 
worth of each job. | a 

There are many reasons for the use of a systematic plan i in 
setting wage rates. Without such a plan, rates will be 
affected by many of the factors previously discussed in ways 
unrelated to one another. Under such circumstances, the 
rate structure will contain many inconsistencies caused by 
rates that are not ‘“‘in line.” With a job evaluation plan in 
operation, inconsistency in rates is minimized and the entire 
wage structure becomes unified. Me Oe ae se ee, 

- The installation of a job evaluation ‘program | involves 
several steps. Some of these steps are required by the 
‘mechanics of any system of job evaluation. | Other steps, 
affecting primarily the industrial relations aspects of the 
installation, have been found. expedient by. various compani € 
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General Considerations i in Installing ied Operating 
a Job Evaluation Program © 
In installing and operating a systematic job evaluation 
program, several aspects of the project should be carefully Ss 
considered in advance. Proper steps should be taken to 
anticipate difficulties, or at least to minimize Bs if they 
arise. | 


The job Svaluatloi committee 


Job evaluation requires not only tachnical competence in 
the field (including full knowledge of the system to be used), 
but also the active and enthusiastic. co-operation of men 

representing several departments of the company. The | 
departments most closely concerned are those concerned with | 
industrial relations, personnel and employment, industrial 
engineering, and production. The job evaluation committee 
charged with the responsibility of installing the system should 
therefore be made up of men representing the interests of each 
of these groups. As to the advisability of having formal 
representation of organized labor on the job evaluation 
- committee, there are different feelings by different manage- 
ments. There is, however, rather general agreement that 
union representation on the job evaluation committee is 
advantageous so long as the recommendations of the com- 
mittee are advisory and the committee is not given final 
7 authority | on wage matters.’ The basic reason for providing 
for union representation is that union members will very 
naturally want to know ‘‘what is going on.” Unless some 
- provision. is made for their receiving direct, accurate, and 





comprehensive information about the project, they are apt 


to arrive at an entirely erroneous conception of its purpose. — 
They may conclude, for example, that the jobs are being - 
_ studied for the purpose of “‘cutting wages.” It is obvious 
o that the program will not function ‘Breperly if initiated under 
such circumstances. : | 
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Provision for evaluation of new jobs 


| No matter how thorough and. satisfactory a job evaluation 
program is installed at the outset, provision must be made for 
continual, careful study and evaluation of new jobs as they 
are created. Jobs are not static because production proc- 
esses are not static. The job evaluation committee should 
be a standing committee, and should meet at regular intervals 
in order to keep the evaluations current with the creation of 
new jobs and elimination of old ones as production processes 
change. 


Getting jobs in line after the system is installed 

A problem that is invariably encountered when a job 
evaluation system is installed for the first time is that some jobs 
will be found “‘out of line.” These jobs will be of two types, 
those which have previously had too high a wage rate and 
those which previously have been set too low. a 

No problem is encountered in connection with the latter 
jobs, because the rate increase indicated by the evaluation 
will of course be accepted by the employees on these jobs. _ 
It is just as important, however, to fit those jobs which pre- 
viously have been overpaid into the basic structure. It is 
obviously unwise, for many reasons, to adopt the policy of 
cutting these rates abruptly, and such a policy should never 
be followed (and almost never is followed) by a plant manage- 
ment. There are two recommended procedures to adopt to 
get overpaid jobs back ‘‘in line.” First, every effort should 
be made to upgrade employees on such jobs to other jobs 
which permit them to maintain their present rate but which — 
oblige them actually, to earn it. Such upgrading may at. 
times require special training. When this is the case, it is 
_ advisable for the company to institute the training and make 
| the upgrading as rapidly as possible. | 
_ A-second step is to hire any new workers needed for these 
jobs at. the rate determined by the job evaluation. If this 
second. step is taken without. the first, ‘however, different 
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employees on the same job will be paid at different rates. 


Such a situation should be eliminated as rapidly as possible, 


and should not be allowed to exist at all except for a very 
short time while the transition is being made. 


Obtaining the abso deration of gasennlon 
In the past, the foreman has had many of the duties and 


responsibilities that have now been taken over by other 


representatives of management. Among these functions is 
the setting of wage rates. As a result, and as in the case of 


other changes in function and duties, many supervisors do 


not always recognize the necessity of a unified wage structure 


because the very nature of their respective jobs makes it 


difficult for them to see the problems of the company as a 
whole rather than just the problems of their own departments. 
It is therefore wise for management to devote as many super- 
visory sessions or conferences as necessary to discussions of 


the job evaluation program, to a full explanation of how the 
system works, and to the relation of the plant-wide program. 


to the needs of the various departments. 


7 Job descriptions for job evaluation | 


_ The first task of the job evaluation committee is to obtain 


| ae job descriptions. The importance of the latter as a 


basis for personnel specifications has been emphasized in 
Chapter 2. Adequate job descriptions are also of vital 
importance for a system of job evaluation. Jobs cannot be 
evaluated properly unless their nature is fully known. Just 
as job titles by themselves are of little or no value in writing — 
personnel specifications, so also job titles must be accompanied 
by full job descriptions when the jobs in question are to be- 
evaluated. Moreover, a given set of job. descriptions is not 
always suitable for the various types of job analysis discussed _ 
in Chapter 2 unless care has been taken to include all informa-_ 

tion required for the different uses to be made of the descrip- 
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is desirable to know (a) what they are to be used for, and (b) 
what information about the jobs is needed for all of the pro- 
posed uses. When this information is secured before the job 
descriptions are prepared, the time and cost of doing this 
work over at a later time are usually saved. 


Job Evaluation Systems 


There are several kinds of job evaluation systems in suc- 
cessful operation. These systems differ from one another in 
certain respects and it is always advisable, if at all possible, 
to decide on the specific system that is to be used before the 
job descriptions are prepared. By deciding on the system 
in advance, particular care can be exercised to include in the 
job descriptions whatever specific information may be 
required by the job evaluation system to be used. : 

Job evaluation systems have been classified in several 
different ways. lLytle® points out that they may be classified 
according to the method and also according to the technique 
of measurement used. This dual division of systems is perhaps 
more elaborate than is needed to summarize some of the — 
basic plans now in use. We will therefore discuss certain 
plans which fall under four general groupings, as these cover 
the more widely used plans now in operation. 


1. Scaling of jobs by comparing entire jobs 

The simplest application of this method is through the 
principle of ranking. Under this plan, all jobs are ranked and 
placed in a continuum from highest to lowest. The ranking — 
should be done by a person or committee familiar with all of | 
the jobs. Ina large plant, where several hundred jobs must. 
be evaluated, this necessary familiarity is seldom possessed 
by any Single person, or even by a group of persons. This 
fact is one of the most serious obstacles encountered in the — 
use of the Tanking system. It can. be: minimized to some 
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} , extent by having each rater cine only those jobs with which 
he is thoroughly familiar. Then, by a comparison of rankings 


given jobs common to several raters’ lists, it is usually pos-_ 


sible to establish key points in devising a scale that will 
| include all jobs. 


The reliability of rankings | can - increased by using 


- various psychological techniques, the value of which has been 


proved. Among these are the use of the method of paired 


comparisons (in which the rater compares each job with every 
other job) and the pooling of rankings of several raters to 
_ obtain average rankings. 


2. Scaling of lobs by comparing components of each job 
This method is ordinarily known as the factor compar ison 


- method. It has been described in detail by Benge, Burk, 
and Hay.’ In this method, fifteen or twenty “key jobs” 
are first selected. These are jobs which have present rates 

- not subject to controversy and which are considered by the 

job evaluation committee to be neither underpaid nor over- 

- paid. These jobs are compared with respect to factors 

- eommon to all jobs. The factors used in the Benge, Burk, 

‘a? and Hay system are: 


Mental Ren ghemests 
Skill Requirements __ 

- Physical Requirements 
Responsibility | | 

: Working Conditions 


The “key sobs’ are ranked in ordar on each of the factors 


; mentioned, and all appear in each of the lists. The rankings | 
are made independently by approximately ten raters, and are 
* made three times by each rater, with periods of approximately 
one week intervening between each rating. The prese | 

{ypioal. aalary 0 of each ae jobr is then divided into five | 
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parts in proportion to the relative importance of the five 
factors as determined from the ratings. From these steps 
results a ‘‘yardstick” scale based on the key jobs. This scale 
is then used in evaluating the remainder of the jobs in the 
company. Each job is compared with the key jobs with 
respect to each factor and is given a value for that factor. 
Adding the values thus obtained for each factor results in 
total point value for the job. This is the value later used in 
converting the job evaluation results to a monetary Scale to 
be described later. 


3. Comparison of entire job with a predetermined scale 


In the operation of this method, a series of job level. 
classifications or brackets is set up by management or by the 
committee charged with this function. Each job is then 
assigned to one of the grades. The system is illustrated by 
such classifications as junior clerk, senior clerk, principal clerk, 
and so forth, used in the civil service system. In operation, 
this plan usually results in the grade location of each job. 
being determined largely by the rate which it carried before | 
the job evaluation was made. The plan thus involves a 
tendency to perpetuate any such inequities as may have 
existed at the outset. 


4. Comparing job elements of each job with a predetermined 
point scale 


This plan, in one of its many variations, is the most widely 
cused system of job evaluation. It is well illustrated by the 
system used by the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association (ordinarily referred to as the NEMA system)... 
The same system is also used by the National Metal Trades 
Association. This system requires that each job be studied 
in terms of each of eleven characteristics, and that one of five 
degrees of each of these characteristics be assigned to the job. 
The eleven characteristics with the points Sorresponding to 
| each degree of each are summarized i in Table 34, : | 
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a | TABLE. 34 020000 | | 
Jos CHARACTERISTICS AND Point VauuEs CorresronpING vo Variovs 


_ DEGREES OF Kacw Usep In ton Nationa Merau Trapes Associ — 
| ATION JosB EvALuaTiIon System | 





POINTS ASSIGNED TO FACTORS AND KEY TO GRADES 
a aii ec geet LL geerenertirsierm sani Pat HNN 


First | Second! Third | Fourth | Fifth 
| degree | degree | degree | degree | degree — 

















Factors | 
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Skill | | | 
1. Education........... sens 
2. Experience. ......... 6. eee 
3. Initiative and ingenuity..... 
Effort — = a, 

_ 4, Physical demand........... 
5. Mental or visual demand... .} 
-Responsibilaty — 

6. Equipment or process....... 
7. Material or product......... 
8. Safety of others............ 
9. Work of others.......... 
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22 | 44 | 66 88 | 110 
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10. Working conditions......... 





~The meaning of each ‘‘degree” is clarified by specific 


“degree” definitions, which are an integral part of this 
system. For example, in the National Electrical Manufac- 


turers Association system, the ‘‘degree’’ definitions for the 


various amounts of experience required by the job are as 
follows: | | : : 


_ Degree Amount of Experience Points 

is Uptothreemonths = = 22 

2 =. Over three months up to one year. 44 
3 Over one year up to three years, 66 
4 . Over three years up to five years 88 
5 Over five years | 110 — 


Similar ‘degree definitions” are included for the various — 
degrees of the remaining ten factors or characteristics. This 
- plan has been specifically constructed for the evaluation of 
shop jobs. A similar system, encompassing a different list of 
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factors, has been designed for the evaluation of salaried 
positions; it provides for the rating of salaried jobs on the 
following factors: education, experience, complexity of duties, 
supervision received, errors, contacts with others, confidential 
data, mental or visual demand, working conditions, character 
of supervision, and scope of supervision. The last two are 
used only when supervisory duties are involved, which means 
that all jobs that do not include supervisory duties automati- 
cally receive zero points on these two factors. 
Under the operation of this kind of plan, each job receives 
a total number of points (the sum of the points received for — 
each characteristic). These total point values are then used 
in setting up the monetary wage scale. | 


Converting Job Evaluation Results ioe Wane Seale. 


“Whatever job evaluation system is used, the result is a 
grading of all jobs according to the principles and assumptions 
involved in the plan. Ordinarily this grading is entirely | 
completed before any reference is made to the wage or mone- 
tary aspect of the work, although in some plans the original 
evaluations are made in terms of cents rather than points. 
The experience of most men in this field has shown that 
original evaluation in terms of cents is inadvisable, because 
persons on the job evaluation committee are less likely to 
evaluate jobs on an impartial basis if they think in terms of 
cents per hour than if they think in terms of points, the cent | 
value of which has not yet been determined. | - 

_ After the evaluations have been completed, however, it is | 
necessary to convert the results into money in order to build a 
wage structure. A simple and generally satisfactory method 

of making this conversion is through the use of key jobs that 
are common to various plants in the locality. | For example, _ 
_ the jobs listed in Table 35 might be found in several plantsina 
given locality as well as in the plant that is revising its wage 
structure through a comprehensive job sees pee 
aL able 35. also gives for each of the “comm no 
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points for the job and the “going rate”? for the job in the 


locality. 


The point values of the Jobs listed in Table 35 are plotted 


against the ‘going rates” for these jobs. The result is 


illustrated in Figure 120. A line is then drawn so as to show 
the relationship between points and money. This line may 


/ be fitted by the method of least squares® if great accuracy 18 


TABLE 35 


Pye AL i, JOBS S THAT Nia BE Usep In CONVERTING JOB EVALUATION heck LTS 


TO A WAGE STRUCTURE 














Local 
“Going Rate” 


Job Evalu- 
ation Points 


Jobs Common to Several Plants 
in the Locality 
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Pool USPeCtOr: 4.44 swat bale foe ee es a ee 321 1.45 
Engine lathe operator,..... 2... .s. eee eee 277 
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Pieters chs bis Cee ae ane taacel: 280 1.40 
Punch press operator... ...... cree eee eel 204 1.05 
“Tool'maker. 2.0.6 .b eee oe ia one 344 1.60 
Parts wrapper...... ee i Raceeu Raia ays do 97 60 
TanitOl ic sees isk otal teat eters als 110 65 
Laborer sain vex Perse dan ee ees ee ee 136 70 


pre For seas use, however, a line drawn in by 
inspection of the points is usually sufficiently accurate. 


From this line, one may read directly the appropriate rate in 


eents per hour for all other jobs that have been evaluated. 
Many of these other jobs will be unique to the plant in ques- 
tion and will not be found in other plants in the locality. 
‘The use of a chart such as the one illustrated in Figure 120 
"provides s for setting appropriate rates for all jobs so as to form 
@ consistent wage structure. 

| _ Inspection. of Figure 120 suggests that every slight differ- 
ence in points results in a corresponding difference in hourly 
rate. In practice, most companies (and unions) feel that. the 


inherent. lack of perfect accuracy in the judgments t that 
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underly a set of job evaluations makes it desirable to bracket 


together jobs of approximately the same point value and to 
consider these jobs as equal in setting up the wage structure. 
This bracketing results in so-called labor grades. 'The number 


of labor grades found in specific wage structures varies from 


JOB EVALUATION POINTS 





CURRENT RATE IN CENTS PER HOUR 
Fie. 120—Job evaluation points of typical ‘‘key’’ jobs 
plotted against the ‘going rate’’ for the jobs in the locality. 


around eight or ten to twenty or twenty-five. The tendency 


: most current union demands in wage contract negotiations 
s to favor a relatively small number of labor grades. 


When the jobs have been bracketed in labor grades, 
provision is usually made for wage increases within each labor 
grade, as illustrated in Figure 121. Various procedures have 
been used in granting wage increases within labor grades, as 
well as in upgrading employees to higher categories. Some 
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companies use an automatic acceleration schedule under 
which specified increases automatically become effective 
after a specified period of time on the job. This principle is 
employed most frequently in the lower labor grades and with 
new employees, but it is also sometimes used at higher levels 
in the wage structure. A systematic merit-rating program 
is also used by some plants as a means of identifying employees 













586-407 
364-385] 
342-363 
320-341 
298-3 19] 
276-297] 
254-275 


“JOB EVALUATION POINTS 


50 60 7O 80 100 110 : 
RATE IN CENTS PER HOUR 


Fie, 121—Grouping of jobs into labor grades, with the range of rate of each grade, 


who are eligible for a wage increase under the prevailing wage 
structure. | Oe as . 
. The particular method that is followed in making wage — 
increases has often been the subject of bitter controversy 
in union-management contract negotiations. Unions fre- — 


quently demand rigid acceptance of seniority as the basic 


determining factor, and the company as frequently contends — 
that proper managerial responsibility requires the granting of _ 
wage increases upon the basis of proved merit rather than upon — 
that of mere time on the job. Some companies have used 
_ job qualification tests for the upgrading of employees, not — 
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only within a given labor grade but from one labor grade to 
another. The Northwest Airlines has in operation such an 
upgrading program based on paper-and-pencil, as well as 
performance, tests under terms of a contract with the union 
concerned, the Air Line Mechanics Association.® The use of 
tests as one of the tools for upgrading offers the dual advan- 
tage of assuring members of the bargaining unit that qualified 
men will be given proper consideration, regardless of their 
seniority, and of assuring the company that unqualified men 
will not automatically be given promotions with tenure on 
the job, irrespective of proved ability. 


Weighting of Items in Job Evaluation 


Under a job evaluation system, such as the NEMA plan, 
it is usually considered advisable to assign different weightings 
to the several characteristics. The weights used are based 
upon the experience and judgment of men charged with the 
responsibility of creating and installing a usable system. 
In the operation of many plans, different weights are given 
to the various characteristics by allowing a different maximum 
number of points for the several items. a 

In the NEMA system the weights assigned are as sum- 
marized in Table 36. In actual operation, the functional 

weightings are determined by the variability of spread of the 
ratings on each trait.!° Thus, if the variabilities of the item 
values were to differ in proportionate value from the maximum 
values assigned, the actual weightings would not follow the 
assumed weightings. It is interesting to note, also in Table 
36, that in three plants the functional weightings computed 
from variability measures agree rather closely with the weights. 
based on the assigned maximum values. The variable 
maximum value technique of assigning weights, therefore, 
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Department, Training Division, Trade Testing Section, Northwestern Airline 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


10 See Appendix A, page 501,00 ek id eee a ag 
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would seem to be a fairly effective, as well as a simple, method 
of giving any predetermined set, of weights to the factors 
involved. | 


TABLE 36 | 

Weriacuts oF ELEVEN Factors AssuMED BY “Maxim VALUES OF [TEMS IN THE © 

ee SYSTEM, AND FUNCTIONAL OPERATION OF nes We IGHTINGS 
IN THREE PLANTs : 





| PERCENTAGE 
| WEIGHTs OPERATING 
PERCENTAGE 





? | — IN SysTeM IN 
| | Weicuts AssuMED THREE PLANTS 
ITEM | BY Maximum [. _ 
| VaLugrs or NEMA |-——--——- ar aa 
eerne | Plant | Plant | Plant 
A B C 
FOUCELION Ta ait ae wd ee 44: | 18 17 13 
| sht| Experi. te ae | 2a 1 2604 7 26 
Initiative and Ingenuity ae 14 PB | 18 14 
oo Physical Demand.......... | 10 oh tie tie ee, ole 8 
a a bg ort{ Mental or Visual Demand..,) 5B 4.13% 5 
ae { Equipment or Proc- | | : aay 
ht dee esses. a 5 : § 5. 4 
7 Responeiility Material or Product § a ae: 4 
Safety of Others....| ) Lo 4 6 
Work of Others....| , aun 4 7 4 
| ee Condi- | | ~ 
TIONS. el a «10 | 8 9 8 
Job Conditions Unavoidable palette | | 
7 Hazards........ ea 3 3 





- Statistical Studies e Job Evelasion Plans — 
Any one of the methods of job evaluation results in a 


. reasonably consistent set of evaluations of the various jobs 
_ studied. Each is based upon certain assumptions, which — | 
differ from plan to plan, and no one system should be con- 


sidered to be an ‘‘exact science,” as Lytle'! has pointed out. — 
As a eae as any ee plan i is followed that provides for, 


shiv icdl pce 


oa “Lytle, op. 5 ei, P. 7. 
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all jobs to be studied in terms of the same assumptions and the © 
same other stipulations (such as weights for the factors 
involved), the result is far more satisfactory than a wage 
structure that has grown piecemeal, without integration. i 

The choice of which system to use is not, therefore, a 
problem of. choosing from among several plans, only one of 
which can be correct, all the others being wrong. There are 
both practical advantages as well as disadvantages to every 
system, and any one plan that is installed with care is almost 
certain to be better than no plan at all. However, the time 
and expense involved in installing and operating a job 
evaluation system are such that it is advantageous to use a 
method that will accomplish the desired result with a mini- 
mum of labor, if the results obtained from a simple system are 
equivalent to those that would result from a aoe 
one. 

Certain basic seihods of pay choloay are ideally adapted 
to a quantitative study of job evaluation systems. These 
methods have been applied in a series of studies reported by 
Lawshe and his collaborators.¥2 Since the NEMA point 
system (or a system basically the same) has been more 


fetes AAA ame tna 


120, H. Lawshe, Jr., and G. A. Satter, “Studies in Job Evaluation: I. 
Factor Analyses of Point Ratings for Hourly-Paid Jobs in Three Industrial 
Plants,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXVIII (June, 1944), pp. 189-198. 
©. H. Lawshe, Jr., “‘Studies in Job Evaluation: II. The Adequacy of Abbre- 
viated Point Ratings for Hourly-Paid Jobs in Three Industrial Plants,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, X XTX (June, 1945), pp. 177-184. | 
©. H. Lawshe, Jr., and A. A. Maleski, ‘Studies in Job Evaluation: 3. An 
Analysis of Point Ratings for Salary Paid J obs in an Industrial Plant,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, XXX (April, 1946), pp. 117-128. 7 

C. H. Lawshe, Jr., and Salvatore L. Alessi, “Studies in Job Evaliation: 
IV. Analysis of Another. Point Rating Scale for Hourly-Paid Jobs and the 
Adequacy of an Abbreviated Scale,” J ournal of Applied. Psychology, XXX 
(August, 1946), pp. 310-319. . 
. C,. H, Lawshe, Jr., and R. F. Wilson, “ Studies 4 in Job Evaluation: 5. An 
Analysis of the Factor Comparison System as It Functions in a Paper Mill,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXX (October, 1946), pp. 426-434. 7 
_ C. H. Lawshe, Jr., and R. F. Wilson, “Studies in Job Evaluation: VI. The 
Reliability of Two Point Rating oo oor of Applied Psychology, 
XXXI Sia Saale 1947). 2 ee Pea. 
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| for this purpose, is described by W. H. Stead, C. L. Shartle, et. al., Occup 
| eer dione (American aoe Dempany, 1) PR. 245 ff. 
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frequently used than any other,'* Lawshe first made certain 
statistical analyses of the results of several NEMA point 
system installations to determine whether approximately the 
same results could have been obtained by the use of a simpli- 
fied system involving fewer characteristics to be rated. _ 
Using a standard statistical technique, * a Geicuminaton 
|. TABLE 37 


Cousunarrons OBTAINED BETWEEN RATINGS ON SELEcrs p ITEMS AND one 
. Pont Ratines in THREE PLANTS 





| - ; : Correlation with 
Selected Rating Scale Items = Total Points Based 
ae ) | | aes on Li Items 


reverent iccngmacale rv nn em eae trveinbrertimiortmihraabila SON eatin wenn rare hin 


ixperience (or learning time)....... stn Salar estos 96 
Experience (or learning time) plus hagards........... 97 
_ Experience (or learning time) plus hazards plus educa- © as 
DIOR aaa on eae oak ane ele ae a oa aS aco aa attack 98. 
Plant B: o | nee: | 

3 Experience (or learning time)....... eda iin dak eat os 98 
Experience (or learning time) ae initiative eo. 0... 05 

_ Experience (or learning time) plus initiative plus r re 
ie &, sponsibility for the safety of others lait et sc” 6 

te Plant Ce 8: a eee 

tg uxperience (or learning time)............... esata 86 
- Experience (or learning time) plus hazards........... 91 


EoReH lence: Tt cere time) plus hazards plus initiative 93 





was aod of which single factor, which two factors, which 
three factors, and so on, give point ratings that correlate 
Sin with the total point ae The results ere | 


sont 


13 A survey conducted in December, 1944, and reported bg Lytle (op. cit., 
13) showed that 38 of 51 oe surveyed were using job evaluation, 


7 Among these 38 companies: 


24 were using a point system 
8 were u using a factor comparison system 
5 were using aranking system 
_ 1 was using an unclassified system 


4 The Wherry-Dolittle Technique, one of the basic stat istical aiechsda used | 
ational 
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in three different plants using the NEMA system (ora slight 
modification of it) are summarized in Table 37. 

‘In each case the correlations obtained between the most | 
influential three characteristics and the total points deter- : 
mined from all eleven factors were so high that the contribu- | 
tion of the remaining eight factors was negligible. be oi 








: i Ss Fie. 122—-Graph showing ratings computed from three ae items plotted 
against total point ratings (all eleven items) for 247 jobs in Plant A. The 
eleven shaded areas define the labor grades designated by the numbered arrows. 
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characteristics ae results which, ‘for all practical purposes, 
are statistically equivalent to those opined fr om the use of a 
more extensive system. | 

Figure 122 is a graphic representation ‘of the results 
obtained in Plant A showing the accuracy with which the 
total points for each job can be predicted from a knowledge of 


the points assigned on only three characteristics, namely, 


experience, education and hazards. 


TABLE 38 


Discrepanctns BETWEEN Toray Point Ratines (ELEVEN Irems) AND Ratinas | 


ComMpuTrED FROM Ture Irems ror Piranr A 


nein nraehaist iments rnin omnes iinet. cpg . “ ss ot emit 


NO. OF JOBS BY LABOR GRADE DISPLACEMENT 


ontop repli bolimeamnehyars irene name emenionatae tet crdaretrerneyen tetinrde ekki ghan sr 


Pe ea eae : igi eget 
DEVIATION Bok | Displaced “Disa 
ee One Labor Two Labor fn lt Jobs 
Bee Grade > Grades : 
| | 4 [po 
sf . Boe Seas acne inttencsitinigan/aatamentnnm ania | reanmsnintininsettithinntna manta tantdhan oe ge emerson ninberreanssecninprrciptoneeniins 
oe 4 68 q , ne | aL 
et ee) 48 27 | 75 
10-14 , 20 28 48 
LBHT9 11 | 21 32 
20-24 6 2 8 
25-29 © 4 | 4 
80-34 be 1 | 2 
(35-39 | ok | I 
Totals | 153 92 2 | cha 
Bei we db peers 





The shaded areas in Figure 122 delineate labor grades. 


_ From this chart it is apparent that the vast majority of jobs. i 
fall in the same labor grade when evaluated on the basis of = 
the stipulated three characteristics as when evaluated on 


the basis of all eleven factors. | 
A summary of the effectiveness of the. abiweviated three: : 


= / factor system in Plant A in terms of number of jobs in which — a 
the discrepancy i in placement between it and the total point i 
| rating i is one, two, or three labor grades i is shown in Table 38. _ 





| Table 38 shows that onlv seven jobs deviate from their 
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original placement by more than 24 points, the approximate 
range of points covered by one labor grade in this system. 
Lawshe and Maleski!® have reported a similar study, 
which made use of the same statistical analysis technique as 
applied to a set of approximately 400 salary job evaluations. 
The original system under which the job evaluations were 
determined was the salary job rating plan devised by the 
National Metal Trades Association. This plan requires the 
rating of each job on eleven characteristics, each character- 
istic to be valued at 5, 6, or 7 degrees. The correlations 
hen results obtained from a reduced number of charac- 
teristics and total point values based upon all eleven factors 
are summarized in Table 39. 
TABLE 39 


CoRRELATIONS OBTAINED BETWEEN RaTINGS ON SELECTED Items AND Toran 
Pornt Ratinas For APPROXIMATELY 400 SaLary Joss 





Correlation with Total 


Selected Seale Items Points Based on 11 Items 
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Experience........... ee Pass eg retinue ae .93 
{xperience plus complexity of duties... 00.0... - 4,96 
Experience plus complexity of duties plus cha ‘acter 

OF BUDCRVIBION fic se cisea ak oe ota swe ewe .98 





In the results for salary jobs, as in those previously dis- 
cussed for shop jobs, the experience factor is shown as the 
most important single characteristic. Also as in the former 
instance, ratings based on only three characteristics are 
revealed as equivalent to those based on the larger number 
of characteristics. 

The preceding discussion has been concerned with work on. 
abbreviating the NEMA point systems of job evaluation for 
shop jobs and salaried jobs. The question may arise as to | 
whether the same pattern of results would | be obtained if 
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another type of point system was similarly analyzed. In 
answer to this question, Lawshe and Alessi! report a study in 
which the same type of analysis was made of ratings obtained 


— with a point system differing from the NEMA system in that 


each job is rated on seven characteristics by means of more 
and finer categories or degrees for each of the factors, and 


that the point ratings are translated into: — ee 


monetary euuvalenist Table 40 summarizes ‘the results 
obtained from this analysis. 


TABLE 40 


| Goce nen COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN RATINGS ON SELECTED Se ALE Dots 


AND Totau Point Ratings Osrarnep with Aa Pornr System 
Dirrerine FROM THE N EMA SYSTEM 





. wptod. Tt 3 Correlation with Total 
ommend eres - Points Based on 7 Items 
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— Responsibility plus manual skill PRC Cee eee | 8 
Responsibility plus manual skill plus working con- | _ 
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_ From the correlations summarized in Table 40 it is 
apparent that the stipulated three characteristics give 
results practically identical with a obtained from the 
more elaborate system. 


After observing the results of statistical simplification of, 


point systems of job evaluation, the question may be raised ; 
as to whether corresponding steps toward simplification of 
other kinds of job evaluation plans will be equally effective. 


A similar type of statistical analysis of the factor comparison — 
system as installed in a paper mill has been reported by -- 
Lawshe and ‘Wilson. Vy Here | also the results show that | a 


‘dooney etntinindnsihesiaribn rye 


16 Lawshe and Alessi, op. ite | - ee 
40. H, Lawshe, Jr., and R. F, Wilson, “studies i in ‘Job E evaluation: 5. An 


: : | Analysis of the Factor Comparison System as It Functions in a Paper Mill,” . 
i vowrned of. A; seitis a EXE ee es Pp. 426-434 a iS 
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reduced number of job characteristics gives results that 
correlate almost perfectly with the total factor evaluations. 
These correlations are summarized in Table 41. 


: | TABLE 41 | 
‘ORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN Ratinas oN Sevectep ITEMS AND 
ToraL Points OBTAINED WITH THE Factor CoMPARISON SYSTEM OF 

Ee Jop EvaLUATION ; 





Correlation with 





Selected Items Sp | 3 Original Ratings 
lie a ae ae eet tA eee | 
Skill requirements alone..........62.0e sree rere tents 94 
Skill plus working conditions.......--..++++: eee 97 
Skill plus working conditions plus mental requirements....| | .99 


From the results of the several comprehensive studies 
reported by Lawshe and his collaborators, it seems rather 
clear that job evaluation results statistically equivalent to 
those derived from more elaborate systems can be obtained 
from a very much abbreviated plan. | Le 


Reliability of Job Evaluation 


Any form of job evaluation is basically an attempt to 
measure the relative worth of various jobs by a process of 
individual, pooled, or committee judgments. The ratings 
obtained (regardless of the system in use) should have a 
satisfactory reliability, just as the results of any other type of 
measurement must have a satisfactory reliability, before 

usable results can be expected. Other things being equal, 
if two systems have different reliabilities, the one with the _ 

higher reliability should always be chosen. = y ue 


In order to estimate the reliability of the most commonly — 
used point system (the NEMA plan), and also to estimate the © 
reliability of a simplified point system based upon the work — 
_ summarized in the preceding sections, a series of reliability ° 

- studies has been conducted and reported by Lawshe and = 
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Wilson.'® In this work, forty job descriptions of commonly 
known jobs were chosen for evaluation. Twenty men 
experienced in job evaluation made the ratings. Each job 
was rated by five men using the NEMA plan, and also by 


five other raters using a simplified plan that included only 


four items. Each rater made his ratings moe pendently. 


TABLE 42 


Reviasitiry Dara on THE NEMA Jos Evatvuation Sysrem AND A SIMPLIFIED 


Point System Invotvine Four CuaractEristics 




















NEMA System | Simplified System 
(1) | (2) | (8) (4) (5) | (6) 
Item ae ES a Item no | 
Pxperience. ...65 6. ee ee es ...+| «82! .96) Learning period...... .86| .97 
-Ynitiative and ingenuity.......... 78) .95 
Education . 2... eines .77| .94| General schooling. . .79| .95 
Responsibility for safety of others .54) .85 
Working conditions....... 54) 285 Working conditions../ .61) .89 
Responsibility for work of others. .51) .84 
Physical demand............... 47) .82) 
Responsibility for equipment or 2 
J PROCRSSES a ee ee | ALL 78 
~ Responsibility for materials....... .40| .77 
Mental or visual demand.........) .37|) .75 
Unavoidable hazards............. .84 .72| Job hazards......... 51) .84 
Total Points............ ......| .%@] 94) Total Points.......| .89) .98 





The four items included in the simplified plan were chosen 
after factor analyses had been made of several more elaborate 
systems. These items were selected to cover as fully as 


possible the basic characteristics revealed by the several 


factor analyses. 
The results of the reliability investigations of ae two 


| systems are summarized i in Table 42. In this table, the items 


a 


“8 O. H. Lawshe, Je and R. Fr Wilson, «Studies | in Job Evaluation: 6. The 


Reliability of Two Point Rating: Systems,” Journal es Paychology, | 
7 SAXT (August, ic 
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used in the NEMA system are listed in column (1), in the 
order of their obtained reliabilities. The obtained reliabil- 
‘ities, listed in column (2), were obtained by computing the 
coefficient of correlation between the ratings of each rater 
and those of every other rater for each item in the list. The 
average of the correlations thus obtained was taken as the 
best estimate of the reliability of a single rater on gr item. 
In column (3) of Table 42 are given the “stepped up”’ relia- 
bilities, i.e., the values that should be expected if averages 
of the ratings of five raters working independently were used 
consistently. 

~The four items included in the simplified system are Sneed 
in column (4). Each item is located so as to correspond with 

the approximately equivalent item of the longer scale. _ 

Columns (5) and (6) give, respectively, the obtained 
and ‘stepped up” reliabilities of the items of the shorter 
scale. At the bottom of the table are given the obtained 
and “stepped up” reliabilities of the total scales. 

It will be noted in Table 42 that the items of the shotter | 
scale are all higher in obtained reliability than the correspond- 
ing items of the NEMA scale, and this is true whether one 
considers the obtained reliabilities or the ‘“‘stepped up” 
reliabilities. It will be further noted that the reliability of 
the total scale is higher than the corresponding reliability of 
the larger scale. 

The greater reliability of the shorter scale is probably due 
to the use of more carefully worded descriptions of the degrees 
of the various characteristics, rather than to the mere fact 
‘that a shortened scale is being used. Familiarity with the. 
scale and experience with its use will not explain the results, 
because the majority of raters using the NEMA scale had had 
practical experience with it, whereas none of the raters had 
ever seen the shortened scale before the experiment. 

Table 42 also shows that the obtained reliability of the’ 
“otal NEMA point ratings is lower than that obtained for 
several of the individual factors 3 in this system. In the case 
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of the simplified system, the total points resulted in a higher 
reliability than that obtained for any specific factor. 
These findings indicate that: (1) the ratings from a short- 
ened system correlate very highly with the ratings of longer 
systems, (2) the findings are essentially the same for shop 
jobs and salaried jobs, (3) the effect of shortening the system 
is the same for point systems and for the factor comparison 
system, and (4) the ratings obtained from a suggested simpli- 
fied system have higher reliability than those resulting from 
a longer system. | 
In the light of these findings, it is probably advisable to 
make greater use of systems of job evaluation that are con- 
siderably shorter than many of those in current us 
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_ Work, Fatigue, and Efficiency — 


CAREFUL consideration of employee aptitude before — 
| placing men upon a job, followed by a thorough program of 
training employees on the job, will go far toward achieving— 
~ but will not guarantee—a satisfactory level of job perform- 

ance. Other factors besides employee aptitude and training © 
may operate to prevent production from reaching the expected. 
level; and in some cases a proper consideration of these other | 
factors may result in fairly satisfactory production even when 
little specific attention has been given to employee placement _ 
and job training. These other factors have been classified in 
different ways. They may properly be thought of as related — 
to employee efficiency, job performance, effort mie: or 7 
fatigue. os 


The Nature of Fatigue 


At least three conceptions of the term fatzgue are inipér rant 
to our discussion. These are (1) physiological evene (2) 
psychological fatigue, and (3) industrial aoe: a 


| Physiological fatigue tue 


It may be readily demonstrated by ale physiological 
experiments that a muscle undergoing a simple rhythmic — 

contraction gradually loses its ability to make the contraction. _ 

Thus, if one squeezes a coiled spring at intervals of two seconds - 


he will find that his squeezes become less and less powerful 


- until finally, if the task i is maintained for sufficient time, only 
very, small changes, « or no changes at all, in the spring can be 
‘noticed. he soerey. used i in bbe execution 0 a has of a pe 
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cot, or any muscular task, comes from potential energy that 
is stored in chemical form in the muscles. As this energy is 
expended, the muscles become less and less able to perform 
their task. This reduction in potential energy available in 
the muscles may be thought of as physiological fatigue. 
Starling! has stated that the phenomena of fatigue, from this 
point of view, probably depend upon two factors, namely, 
the consumption of the contractile material or the substances 
available for the supply of potential energy to this material, 
and the accumulation of waste products of contraction. 
These waste products may be thought of as the chemical 
result of the muscular activity. Among them lactic acid is 
probably of great importance, because it is known that fatigue 
may be artificially induced in a muscle by feeding the muscle 
| with a, dilute solution of lactic acid. 
~ To the physiologist, then, fatigue is primarily a matter ‘of 
eel changes in the muscle itself or the potential energy 
available for the muscular contraction. It should be kept in 
mind that this conception, in and of itself, does not involve a 
feeling of tiredness on the part of the subject, nor an immedi- 
ate reduction in the amount of work he is able to do, if he is not 
- attempting to do a degree of work that fe more energy 
| than i is available at the time. 


. Psychological fatigue 


_ Entirely aside from the pigmologaal changes occuring in 
fatieue. it is a matter of common experience that with a repeti- 
tion of certain tasks one becomes ‘‘bored,”’ ‘‘uninterested,” 
and in other ways manifests a lessening desire to continue the 
performance. Or one may simply have feelings of tiredness” 
accompanied by a desire to do something else ‘‘for a change.” 
From this point of view, fatigue may be looked upon as the 

~ feeling of boredom that often accompanies continued applica 
| tion to any given task. | | 





| 1B, Hy, ‘Starling, Principles: of Human Physiology, third edition ea and 
Pebieet, rea 1920),-P - 209. ey | 
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For one speculating upon the subject of fatigue, it is a 
temptation to look upon these two aspects of the phenomenon 
_-—the physiological and the psychological—as different aspects 
of the same fundamental change. According to this point of 
view, feelings of boredom and tiredness occur in proportion as 
physiological changes in the muscle have taken place; and vice 
versa, actual changes in the physiological composition of the 
muscles have taken place to the extent that feelings of tired- 
ness or boredom are experienced by the subject. 

If this simple relation were true, the problems of fatigue 
and its elimination would be greatly simplified. Unfortu- 
nately, numerous physiological and psychological experiments 
have shown that no such simple relationship exists. Indeed, 

it is necessary to look only at one’s own experiences to under- 
_ stand that exceptions to such a relationship are by no means 
uncommon. Anyone who has driven a car a very long dis- 
tance to a vacation resort knows that interest in reaching the 
resort is often maintained long after the body, from the 
physiological viewpoint, would rather sleep. And everyone 
who has had a routine, uninteresting, manipulative job to do _ 
knows that feelings of boredom often become prominent long — 
before an excessive amount of work in the physiological sense | 
has been performed. ae. 
We are thus presented with two contrasting, and in many 
cases unrelated, conceptions of the term fatigue. Because of 
the great importance of fatigue among industrial employees 
and the necessity of discovering ways of reducing or eliminat- 
Ing it, the industrial psychologist has been forced to accept a 
| still different definition, a definition that is concerned prima- 
tily with the prooueyon or output of the employees. 
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: Industrial fatigue 


i. Fatigue i is important in industry tot to the extent that it 
= aol physiological changes in the muscles, or feelings of 

‘boredom on the part of the employees, but, rather, to the 
. extent that it involves | ona long or a short term basis a reduc- 
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: tion in iv employee’s efficiency on fie job. Various meas- 
ures of employee efficiency have been proposed and used for 
- different purposes but, everything considered, the most 
satisfactory measurement for most purposes is production. 
Management, therefore, defines fatigue as whatever changes 
occur as a result of work that are associated with a decrease in 
~ employee production. This does not mean that management i is 
- uninterested in the physiological basis of fatigue or in the 
boredom and dissatisfaction aspects of the problem. The 
latter factor indeed has been found more markedly related to’ 
- employee production than physical or organic conditions. 
- Jn one series of studies, it was found that “fatigue” usually 
- implies dissatisfaction and that physical conditions varying 
within ordinary limits have an insignificant effect upon the — 
he efficiency of the worker.2 In another investigation it was 
found that whatever is done by management to attract the 
- workers’ interest or indicate a concern for their welfare 
decreases “‘fatigue’’ and increases output.* But in the final 
~ analysis, unless physiological or attitudinal changes result 
eventually in reduced output, on either a long or a short time 
| basis, management cannot justifiably give very much atten- 
| tion to them. The problems of industrial fatigue, therefore, 
become essentially problems of determining what such factors 
as conditions of work, posture, hours of work, or nutrition, 
contribute toward the maintenance of proper production, 
and what factors result in, or are accompanied by, an undue 
reduction of employee output. Vernon‘ has defined indus- 
- trial fatigue as ‘‘the sum of the results of activities which show 
themselves in a diminished capacity for doing work.’’ Since 


a Comimities on Work | in Industry of hic National Research Council: 
. “Fatigue of workers and ita. relation to Industrial Production” (Reinhold, 
“oe 1941), ; 
wo 4 RS A Flinn, “Fatigue and War Production, x M edical Clinics of N orth 
oo America, XXVI (1942), pp. 1121-1143. 

4H. M. Vernon, ‘Industrial Fatigue in Relation to Atmospheric Condi- 
a ‘ tions,” a Physiological Reviews, VIII (1928), PP. 130-150. 
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this definition of fatigue has been found to be most satisfactory 
in industry, it is the definition that we shall follow. - | 

An acceptance of this definition for industrial purposes 
does not mean that the physiological or psychological defini- 
tions are not of definite value. Rather it means that the 
industrialist is interested in fatigue in these latter senses only 


to the extent that it results in lowered production. But, just. 


as the physiological and psychological definitions of fatigue 
do not always agree with each other, so also the industrial — 
definition does not always agree with either of these two. 
For example, Arps® has pointed out that a production curve 
can be maintained at a fairly high and constant level if incen- 
tives are sufficiently strong, even though physiological changes 
indicate a great or even unwise expenditure of energy. Of 
course, management is seldom interested in maintaining | 
product én by an expenditure of energy that will result in 
lowered output from a long-time viewpoint. But here again 
the final criterion as to whether fatigue is really present in the 
industrial sense is not whether physiological evidences of 


fatigue can be observed at the time but whether any reduc- 


tion in output can be noticed, either at the time or in the 
future, as a result of the activity. 


| Factors Related to Fatigue and Employee Efficiency 
Work methods and motion and time study 


Motion and time economy as related to bodily movements, | 
one of the types of job analysis defined on page 28, is con- 
cerned with improvement in work method. From ordinary 


observation and experience it is apparent that different 


methods of doing a certain Job may require oo amounts 


of time and effort. 


‘Tf an ae has a pile of robe a move froin one — 
location to anoiher he can do oe work with less Daye . 


serranenenntrtaiinnempate tri 


GR ‘Appa: “A Prelinitiage Réport of. Work with Knowledge: V8. Work with 
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i fatigue by using a wheelbarrow than by carrying fe rocks 
one at a time in his hands. This simple fact indicates the 
almost unlimited possibilities of fatigue reduction by making 
use of proper work methods. Gilbreth® was able to demon- 
strate more than thirty years ago that the work of the average 
bricklayer can be increased from 120 bricks per hour to 350 
bricks per hour by following a more economical pattern of — 
movement. This early study with its concrete results pointed _ 
| the way toward an application of this principle—the lessening 
of fatigue by improved work methods—in a wide variety of 
industrial jobs. Among the possible variations in work 
method are different types of bodily movement that may be 
required with different methods of operation. The bodily 
movement aspect of motion study may be considered a 
legitimate field for psychological investigation’ although it 
ig ordinarily considered a branch of industrial engineering. 
Since instruction and laboratory work in this field are usually 
given by departments of industrial engineering, a thorough 
| coverage of the topic does not come within the scope of this 
~ book. The industrial psychologist should, however, be aware 
of the significance of the field and should supplement his 
training in psychology with sufficient work in motion and time 
study. to achieve competence in this area. | 


6 F. B. Gilbreth, “Bricklaying System” (M. C, Glave New York, 1909). 
7 This field, although basically a part of experimental psychology, has been 
~ largely developed i in the United States by industrial engineering rather than by — 
psychology, owing in large measure to the fact that when productive industry 
first began to recognize the importance of motion and time study as a tool of 


interested in other fields and did not develop this area of psycho-technology. 

The outstanding exception may be found in the work of Frank and Lillian — 

 Gilbreth. Mrs. Gilbreth, a professional psychologist, clearly saw the possibili- - 
- ties for applied psychology in this field, and with her husband, a professional 


formulated most of the principles of motion study that are most widely i in use — 
a today. . 
In Great Britain the development was somewhat different. The National 
8 Institute of Industrial Psychology recognized motion and time study as a legiti- 
mate field of psychology and undertook the development of fhe area. that, in. 
s agen went bes default to industrial enginesring.. , | 


scientific management, American psychologists, with very few exceptions, were 


construction engineer, published a series of papers and books in which were _ 
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The field of economy, in work methods has been referred 
to as motion study, as time study, as time-motion study, 
and, simply, as methods improvement. It would seem that 
motion study unaccompanied by corresponding time study is 
not very meaningful, because one of the most effective ways 
of comparing different motions is in terms of the time which 
they require. A comprehensive discussion of the whole field 
of methods improvement would be far beyond the scope of 
this book, because it involves principles of tool improvement, 
machine design, and other matters that are not psychological 
‘in nature. 
The principles of motion economy bare been divided into 
three types, namely: — 


Hk Principles of motion economy as related to the use > of the 
human body. | 
If. Principles of motion economy as related to the anceement 
of the work place. — 
III. Principles of motion economy as related to the design of 
tools and equipment. 


The first of these is the one of most concern to the psy- — 
chologist. Our discussion will therefore be. limited to prin- is 
ciples of this type.® The first three are as follows: 


1. The two hands should begin as well as pore their motions 
simultaneously. 


2. The two hands should not be idle at the same instant Sxeepi 
during rest pauses. | 


3. Motions of the arms should be made in opposite and sym- 


metrical directions, instead of in the same direction, and should he 
made simultaneously." 


"amen terormineenuntetetitenia pentane 


8 * This classification is taken from R. M. aries M otion and Time Study, | 
second edition (John Wiley & Sons, Ine.. , 1940), p. 146. 3 
| * The student who is interested ‘in studying these in more detail and also? in 
studying principles falling under Class II and Class III is referred to Barnes, 
op. et., Chapters 12-14, and also to M. E. Mundel, Systematic Motion and 
Time Study (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947). 7 | 
-. 10 These three principles were first formulated by F. B. and L. M. Gilbreth, eee 
‘A Fourth Dimension for Measuring Skill for Obtaining the One Best ny to do | 
| Work,’ — oy of I ndustrial eras Bulletin, a 988) p. 600" : 
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“Numerous experimental deeconetia ions of the time saved | 
by following these principles have been made. Several such 
experiments are reported by Barnes,1! typical of which is the 
job of assembling a bolt and three washers. On this job, in 
the study reported, it was found that a 53 per cent increase 

in production resulted from a work rearrangement to poet 
adherence to the three principles listed above. = 
| The fourth principle reads: 3 


4, Operations should utilize bodily movements that require the 
| Jeast amount of time and effort. 


For some operations, finger mohopa: or ee and wrist 
motions are better than motions involving grosser parts of the. 
 pody.* Controlled investigations have shown, however, that 
| for certain types of activity, wrist motions! and forearm 
motions’® can be ‘made more rapidly and with less fatigue than 
Le finger motions. In another investigation is was found that, 
at least under certain conditions, wrist and elbow movements 
are faster than finger or shoulder movements.*° _ | 

The fifth principle: 
5B. Momentum should be employed to aaaat the worker when- 


| ee ever possible, and it should be reduced to a minimum if it must be 
- gyercome by muscular effort. | 





This. principle was used in F. B. Gilbreth’s early hides of 
- pricklaying.t’? Methods were developed which made use of 
‘the momentum of the moving brick in forming the mortar 
into the ae | . 















M Barnes, op. cit., pp. 147 ff. 
12 Barnes, op. cit., p. 149.0 _ | 
--:18 Barnes, op. cit., p. 161, and H C. Sampter, Motion Study (Pitman E Publish- 
- ing Co., 1941), p. 100. 
Cee i M. Smith, M. Culpin, and E. Farmer, rCA Study of Telegraphers’ Cramp,” 
I ndustrial Fatigue Research Board, Report #43 (1927). | 
- 18R, H. Stetson and J. A. McDill, “Mechanisms of the Different Types of 
Movement,’ ””? Psychological M onographs XXXII (1923), pp. 37-40. - 
168 W, Tt: Bryan, ‘On the Development of Voluntary Motor Ability, oe Re 
American Journal of Psychology, V (1892), pp. 71 ff. : 
- - 7B, B. Gilbreth, M oion oe D: Van Nostrand Company, 1911). 
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The sixth principle 


6. Continuous and curved motions should be substituted when- 
ever possible for straight line motions and sudden or sharp changes 
in direction. 


One investigation has shown that 15 to 24 per cent of a work 
_eycle is used in changing hand direction when an abrupt 
change in direction is made.'® If the work layout can be 
arranged to eliminate this kind of lost time, a marked saving 
in time is effected. . * 
_. The seventh principle: 


7. If possible, ballistic movements (the fast, easy motions caused 
by single contraction of a muscle group, as in swinging a hammer) 
should be used instead of controlled movements (movements requir- 
ing a balance between opposing muscle groups, as in writing by the 
finger-and-thumb method.) | | 


Although there is little experimental evidence on this subject, 
the experience of industrial engineers indicates that ballistic 
movements, in comparison with controlled movements, are 
more powerful, more accurate, faster, and less fatiguing.'9 
The eighth principle: — | 


8. Motions should be arranged to permit a rhythmic, smooth 
sequence of operations. , 


Rhythm has been defined in at least two ways——as a repetitive 
cycle of motions, and as a sequence of accented motions that 
‘may or may not be repetitive.2° The major characteristics 
of rhythmic action, in the latter sense, are rapid movements 
through an are, with a sudden feeling of termination at the end 
of the movement. Rhythmic motions, | therefore, involve 
more ballistic than controlled motions. _ ns eo 
Motion and time study, and the improvement of work 
methods through such study, require careful attention to the 


DA asi atnett nee tahet at tparmea NENA ae 


8 Barnes, op. cit., p. 164. , 
* Barnes, op. cit, p. 169. 0 a Geeta TaN ee Tee rel Laie, BM as 
20R. H. Stetson, “A Theory of Rhythm and Discrete Succession,’’ Psy-. 
chological Review, XII (1905), pp. 258-270. _ a es eee abe rie 
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layout of the work and the use of the most efficient kind of 
- tools to do the job, in addition to consideration of the motor 
| aspect of the work. Industrial psychologists should become 
familiar with this general field since they are often called 
upon to assist in the phase of management with which it is 
concerned. 









~ [Ilumination 
In a number of investigations, such as those reported on 
page 200, it has been found that an employee’s job perform- 
ance is related to his visual acuity at the work distance. 

- Visual acuity, however, is dependent not only upon the visual 
mechanism of the employee but also upon the illumination | 
- under which the work is done. The relation between visual 

+ acuity and illumination has been plotted by Troland?! accord- 
ing to data published by Konig.” The results plotted by 

-Troland show that acuity Increases over a considerable range 
of variation of intensity in almost direct proportion to 
the amount of illumination. These results suggest that 

- employees. on certain types of industrial work should be 

provided with sufficient illumination to insure a satisiactory 
level of visual acuity. Wetzel®* has pointed out that gains in 
ae visual acuity are very perceptible up to about 40 foot candles. 
In Figure 123 are shown the results of an investigation 

if Jnvolving operators of key punching machines in a statistical 
_ department.24 The average production and average errors 

of the operators before the improvement of lighting conditions 

are plotted, respectively, as 100 units. With the passage of 
| time after the improvement in lighting, the production showed 
Hi o a definite increase, while the errors were markedly reduced. 


























oy a7. ‘T. Troland, “The Principles of Psychophysiology, Sensation, Ad (D. | 
Van Nostrand, New York, 1930), p. 86. | 

Ja er A, Konig, “ Abhangigkeit der Sehscharfe von der Beleuchtungsintensi- | 
(tat ” Sitzungsber. der Akad. der Wiss., Berlin, Bd. XIII (1897), pp. 559-575. 

883M. Wetzel, “L’eclairage dans Vindustrie,”” Recherches et inventions, VIEL 
Whe (1927), pp. 1-95.08. 

#4 Adapted from Matthew Luckiesch, Light, Vision, and ‘Seeing S ve 

Nostrand, he - 262. 7 
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: A thorough study of the effects of different systems of 
lighting upon output and accuracy of employees engaged in 
\ fine work has been published by Weston and Taylor.2® The 
effect of various degrees of illumination upon the output of 
Pyrige employees can readily be studied by means of controlled 


146 


123 


10c 100 


31 








INITIAL _ ONE YEAR LATER = TWO YEARS LATER 


RELATIVE INCREASE IN PRODUCTION, P 
RELATIVE DECREASE IN ERRORS, E | 
Fie. 123—Production and errors of key punch operators in relation to illumina- 


tion. (Adapted from Mathew Luckiesch, Light, Vision and Seeing, New York, 
D. Van Nostrand, 1944, p, 262.) : | 


_ experiments in which illumination is varied and the produc- 
_. tion measured under varying conditions. Such experiments 
_ often make it possible to increase production by an amount 

that is worth many times the cost of the extra light. a 
_ Another factor related to ease of seeing, and therefore also 





ck: C. Weston and A. K. Taylor, “The Effect of Different Systems on Out- 
put and Accuracy in Fine Work,”’ Joint Report of the I ndustrial Fatigue Research 
Board and the Illumination Research Committee (H. M., Stationery Office, Lon-. 
don, 1928). | te , Shuits Sha ss cea ee aed 
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to production, is the contrast between the objects or materials 

that must be observed and the brightness of the background 
upon which the objects are seen. The results of an experi- 

ment on the effect of brightness contrast upon time required 

‘for 100 per cent certainty in seeing are plotted in Figure | 

124.26 It willbe noted that, for each of the levels of illumina- 






12 | 


10 


BLACK OBJECT ON 
[] WHITE BACKGROUND 


f WN | GRAY BACKGROUND 


Lf Lt 


{0 FCG wm 100 FC 


ILLUMINATION ON BACKGROUND (FOOTCANDLES). 


Fie. 124——-Relation between brightness contrast and certainty of seeing. 
- (Adapted from Mathew Luckiesch, Light, ait and Seeing, New York, D. 
- Van Nostrand, 1944, p. 132.) 





_ TIME IN HUNDREDTHS OF A SECOND 
REQUIRED FOR 100% CERTAINTY IN SEEING 
. o “ . 










“toa studied, the black object is seen more quickly on | the 
. white background than on the gray pagzeroune. ’ 


Visual adaptability to the job 


cS _ Experiments. summarized in Chapter 7 on page 233 show 
ie output of employees on certain ee of close Work can 


: sp 


26 Adapted. Cay Luckieseh, op. cit p. 132. 
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be definitely increased either (1) by placing on the job only 
employees who are visually adapted to it or (2) by adapting 
the employees to the job by means of special occupational 
spectacles. These experiments may properly be considered 
as experiments in the reduction of visual fatigue. Indeed, 
some of the early workers?” on this subject have considered 
their work primarily in the field of fatigue. The experiments 
summarized in Chapter 7 will not be discussed here, but it 
should be emphasized that the proper allocation of employees 
according to their visual qualifications is one method of elimi- 
nating or markedly reducing visual fatigue. Such reduction 
often results in an increase or maintenance of satisfactory 
-production. _ 4 


Temperature and ventilation 


The effect of varying temperature upon employee effi- 
ciency has not been accurately determined for all types of 
work, owing partly to the fact that the temperature of the 
atmosphere, or what is ordinarily known as dry-bulb tempera- _ 
ture, seldom varies alone. Almost always when atmospheric _ 
temperature varies, other conditions, such as humidity and — 
the amount of radiated heat, do not remain constant. How- 
ever, in spite of the difficulty of controlling conditions, a few 
studies have shown that temperature is related to employee 
efficiency. For example, Vernon, Bedford, and Warner” 
found that when temperature was below 70 degrees, only 3 
per cent of the time was lost as a result of employee sickness ; 
when temperatures were from 70 to 79.9 degrees, 4.5 per cent 

of the time was lost; and when temperatures were 80 degrees 
or more, 4.9 per cent of time was lost as a result of sickness. 
These findings indicate that the optimal temperature is below 
 *? See footnote 29, page 239. See ane a ae” a a 
_ 98 A.M. Vernon, T. Bedford, and GC. G. Warner, “A Study of Absenteeism 
| ne oo of Ten coerce,” Z ndustrial Fatigue Research Board, Report No. 51 | 
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70 degrees. In another investigation Yagloglou”® found that 
“the optimum temper ature for individuals at rest, or other- 
wise engaged in light activities in still air and normally 

dothed” was 64.5 degrees effective temperature. These 

findings suggest that care should be taken to insure tempera- 
ture conditions that are not excessively high. Some indus- 
tries have found that the installation of air-conditioning 
equipment is a sound investment from the point of view of 
increased employee productivity. 
Although proper ventilation has been found ts be more 
dependent upon circulation of the air than the continual 
introduction of fresh air, ventilation has also been found to be 
of considerable importance. Wyatt, Fraser, and Stock® 
report an experiment in which suitably placed fans’ were 
~ operated on alternate working days over a period of six weeks 
during the summer. Their experiments show that when the 
air is circulated by the fans the production of the employees 
is significantly higher than when no provision is made for 
circulating the air. Bedford* has pointed out that the sensa- 

- tions of warmth that one experiences depend upon air tem- 
perature, air movement, air humidity, and radiation. All of 

_ these factors must be considered in insuring optimum condi- 
tions for work. 





Noise . | 
_ Agreat deal has been written concerning the effect of noise 

: “upon, employee efficiency and fatigue. Often the elimination 
of noise has been recommended on the grounds that employee 
- neg will be greatly proved iB peeeG several experi: 








Aa ©. P. Yaglozlou, cdeen Ventilation Panciples and Their A gehestien to. 
sbedenters. and. Industrial tate Journal of Personnel Research, III (1025) , Pp. 
875-396. 

| 0S, Wyatt, F: a Fraser, and F.GiL: Stock, “Pan Ventilation i in a Humid 
ving Shed, ihe i ndustrial Fatigue Research Board, Report No. Bf. (London, | 


TE. Bedford, pea inenionte: for Galtisfactory. Ventilation and Heating,” . 
. Siig Pacior, Xx. maa ee PP. 246-254. Begs oder 
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ments, such as the one reported by Scheidt,®? have shown that 
noise-proofing the workroom or putting employees in indi- 
vidual booths will improve the quality of their work. For 
the practical industrialist, however, the elimination of noise 
often is extremely difficult or even impossible. 

One can hardly imagine a steel mill in which noise has been 
eliminated or even much reduced. In steel, as in heavy 
industry in general, noise can seldom be avoided. Therefore, 
even though it is true that fatigue may be lessened by reducing 
noise, we will not suggest such reduction as a practical method of 
eliminating fatigue inall situations. Toooften it isimpractical 
to reduce the noise. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that when a high noise level is present, employee efficiency 
may be affected and that it is often possible to recapture some 
of the lost efficiency by introducing certain other controls 
in the form of nourishment, rest pauses, or certain favorable 

work methods. ede 3 


Music 


A number of surveys have been conducted and reported 
to show how employees feel toward music while they work. . 
Prominent among these has been the work of Kerr?* and 
Kirkpatrick.*4 In one of the investigations it was found that 
approximately two thirds of the employees stated that they 
prefer to work with music, whereas nearly all of the remaining 
one third were indifferent. Practically none reported that 
they prefer to work without music. Of those who prefer to 
work with music, only 14 per cent preferred to have music 
played all the time. Beckett? concludes from a survey of 


Kalenda XVI (1937), pp. 3-4, pe 
OS A. Kerr, “Psychological Effects of Music as Reported by 162 Defense 
_ Trainees,” and “Factor Analysis of 229 Electrical Workers’ Beliefs in the Effects 
of Music,” Psychological Record, V (1942), pp. 205-212 and 213-221. | ae 
__ 4 FB. H. Kirkpatrick, “Music in Industry,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXYVII (1943), pp. 258-274. gee - Se sig, eA ee 
BW. Beckett, Music in Wa 
D.C., 1948), | is 


BVP, Scheidt, “The Effect of Various Modifications on the Worker,”’ 


r Plants (War Production Board, Washington, 
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| i plants. for the War Production Board that music is uni- 
versally liked by the workers. | 
“Music may, however, be liked by Siipiayées even when it 
| hake no effect upon the quantity or quality of their work, or 
even, conceivably, when it has an unfavorable effect upon the 
efficiency of the workers. A number of investigations have 
therefore been conducted to determine the effect of music 
upon worker efficiency. Wyatt and Langdon*® found the 
production of a small group of women on light repetitive work 
to be increased from 6 to 11 per cent by varying amounts, 
distributions, and types of music. Humes*’ concluded from 
another study that music tends to lower the scrappage rate. 
 Kerr,** in a series of studies, found that music increases . 
| ® production up to 6 per cent on operations paid on an incentive 
plan, and up to nearly 12 per cent on hourly-paid jobs. A 
recent study by Smith*®*. has further demonstrated the 
favorable effect of music upon the production when the work 
a5 is repetitive in nature. No significant differences were found 
_ between accident experience in plants with industrial music 
: and i in those without it. 





Nourishment 


The energy one expends in work comes oom the food he 
eats. Without food, or with food that is insufficient either in 
ae quality or amount, one soon loses the ability to withstand 
_ physical exertion. Too often the relation between the price 
_ of food and its nourishment or energy value is none too high. © 
‘Some madusiries pave found that. a Program of employee 


Ce ace 8. Wyatt and J. N. Pangdon, ‘Fatigue and Boredom in Repetitive Work, “ 

i Report No. 77 (Industrial Health Research Board, London, 1937), pp. 30-42. , 
. & J, F. Humes, “The Effect of Occupational “Music on Scrappage in the 
Manufacture of Radio Abs Journal of Applied Psychology, XXV- (1942), 
pp. 678-587. |. | 
88 WA. Kerr, ‘ ‘Effects of Musie on Factory Production, a Applied Psychology 
Monograph 5 (1945). 

39H, C. Smith, “Music in Relation to Employee Attitude, Piecework Pro- 
duction and Industrial Accident,”’ National Industrial Conference ean Studies | 

ape Fapeonmel Patch No. e (194, p PP. 21-28. ee ya : | 
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education dealing with types, caloric values, vitamin and 
mineral content of food, and, in general, how to get the most 
value for one’s food dollar, has been of value in improving the — 
diet of employees. A few industries have found that giving 
extra meals on the job is worth while in terms of increased 
employee efficiency. Haggard“ reports that when two extra 
Meals were given, output rose 10 per cent and the workers — 
reported feeling less tired in spite of their greater output. 
It has also been reported‘! that drinking a one per cent salt | 
solution is effective in reducing industrial fatigue. 


Hours of work 


During the past fifty years the trend toward a reduced 
number of hours in the working week as well as a shortened 
working day has been fairly constant. This change has been 
due partly to the feeling of labor that life should not be “all 
work and no play,” but it has been also due in no small 
measure to an increased recognition by management that 
employees do not reach their greatest efficiency when the ae 
number of working hours is excessive. Many experiments 
have been conducted to determine the relation between the 
hours of work and employee production. ~The reduction in- 
hours of work has been largely justified by these experiments. 
Miles and Angles‘ report that when the hours of work in a 
plant manufacturing boxes were reduced from 48 to 36 per 
week, the average hourly output increased from 793.5 to 
_ 834.0 units of production. In another experiment® dealing 
with women engaged in the work of turning fuse bodies, a 
_ 68 per cent increase of hourly output and an increase of 16 





iP 40W. W. Haggard, “Work 
(1986), pp. 298-801. a F ee es wee at 
ALB. Dill, A. V. Bock, H. T. Edwards, and P. H. Kennedy, “Industrial 
Fatigue,” Journal of Industrial Hygiene, XVIII (1936), pp. 417-431, 
.. © GH. Miles and A. Angles, “The Influence of Short Time on Speed of Pro- 
duction, II,” Journal of the National I nstitute of I ndustrial Psychology, I (1925), 
OP. ee 


and Fatigue,” Mechanical Engineering, LVI 
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per cent in total production followed a reduction from 66 to. 
48.6 in the number of hours worked per week. In another 
study“ it was found that an increase in working time above 60. 
hours per week is accompanied by increase in time lost due to 
sickness, injury, and absence without permission. The 
| ‘increase in working time is also accompanied by a decrease in 

both hourly and weekly output and an increase in labor 
_ turnover. Murray*® reports that a reduction of the working 
| hours to less than 48 per week is followed by increases in both 
| hourly and weekly production as well as by decreases in 
absenteeism and turnover. The general conclusion sug- 
| gested by these and similar studies is that employee fatigue 
- islessened and output correspondingly increased if the number 
_of working hours per week does not much exceed 40. 

Of course, during a period of emergency production, it is 
not always possible to achieve maximum efficiency by means 
of a short working week. At such times it is often necessary — 

to get out maximum production even though by so doing 
~ maximum efficiency, from the long-time viewpoint, may be 
_ sacrified to some extent. But even during a period of maxi- 
mum production the question may be raised as to whether 
| real gain can be achieved by excessive lengthening of work 
hours. Ivy*® has suggested that from the physiological 
viewpoint we will sacrifice rather than gain, even in terms of 
~ short-term production, by increasing the hours of work beyond 
_ 56 hours per week for men or 48 hours per week for women. 











Rest pauses | aga es | 
A great many investigations on the effect of rest pauses — 
_ have been conducted. These studies have considered employ- 
ees on both heavy and light work, and employees paid under 
na “ Anon., ‘Hours of Work, Lost Time, and Labour Wastage "4 mergency 
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port No. 2 (Industrial Health Research Board, London, 1942). 












42), pp. 131-145. | oe ME Tuan eee sass oe 
“6 A.C. Ivy, “The Physiology of Work”’ (Fourth Annual Congress on Indus- — 





al Health, Chicago, January, 1942). 



































4 A. M. L. Murray, “Bases of Worker Efficiency,” Personnel Journal, XXI | | 
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a straight hourly rate as well as employees paid under a wage 

incentive plan. In this field, the work of Vernon* and hig 
associates is outstanding. Their studies have shown that 
rest pauses usually lessen fatigue and increase production in 
spite of the fact that the pauses result in some reduction of 
the actual working time. Typical curves showing the produc- 
tion for a group of employees before and after the introduction 
of rest periods are shown in Figure 120. These curves are — 
~ based upon the work of Farmer and Bevington.* ~ 


SEVEN MINUTE 
REST, PERIOD 
ee 


UNITS OF PRODUCTION 





9 10 I 2 Lie 2 3 q5 
ei HOURS OF DAY re 


Fic. 125—Effect of rest pauses on production for atypical industrial job. | 


In another study, Miles and Skilbeck*? found that two 
15-minute change-of-work periods resulted in a 14.2 per cent | 
efficiency increase. — | Pee ce a oe 
- It is impractical to generalize as to how long rest periods — 
should be for any given plant, or how frequently they should — 
be allowed during the day. Both the duration and the 


4741. M. Vernon, Industrial Fatigue and Efficiency (Dutton, New York, 1921), F 
oat 48K. Farmer and 8. M. Bevington, ‘An Experiment in the Introduction of 
_ Rest-Pauses,” Journal of the National I nstituie of Industrial Psychology, 1. 

P9232), pp. 89-9200 Oe ee Ne Rint,” ie eae 
4G. Hl. Miles and O. Skilbeck, “An Experiment on Change of Work 
Occupational Psychology, London, XVIII (1944), pp. 192-195. 
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| number of rest periods necessarily: vary with such factors as 
the nature of the work, the effect of a temporary stoppage 
upon the flow of production: and the availability of suitable 
‘yest rooms or other places in which the employees can relax. 
The duration of rest periods that have proved beneficial has 
varied from two minutes to fifteen minutes under different 
conditions, and the number of rest periods during the day has 
-yaried from one to five or even more. An excellent summary 
of representative studies in this field has been given by 
Viteles®° and will not be repeated here. Anyone who wishes 
to consider the introduction of rest pauses for an industrial 
job should make a careful study of the literature to find an. 
experiment in which rest pauses have been introduced on a 
similar job. It is sufficient to say here that such a study will 
almost certainly show the effect of rest pauses on a similar 
job and will point the way toward the type of rest pause or 
pauses that may profitably be introduced. In practically 
— every investigation of this subject, some form or type of rest 
pause or pauses has been found to be worth while both from 
the point of view of employee popu as well as that of 
increased production. 
_ In considering the introduction of systematic rest pauses, 
it should not be assumed that if no rest pauses are formally 
allowed the employees will not rest. Several investigations 
have shown that if formal rest pauses are not allowed, 
unauthorized rests will be taken by the employees to suit 
their own convenience.*! In some cases, such unauthorized 
rests are as effective in increasing production and allaying 
fatigue as rest pauseg that are officially and formally allowed 
by management. But in other cases, employees who decide 
upon their own rest, periods may do so in an ineffective 
manner, or pete inconvenience tne producwon schedule by 


ome 


50M. 8. Viteles, i ndustrial Paychology (W. W. Norton, New York, | 1920) 

pp. 470-482. 7 

 5°R. B. Hersey, ‘“Resta—-Authorized and Unauthorized,” ” J orernall of Per- : 
: sonnel | Research, IV (1928), Pp. 37-45. | | 
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resting at the wrong time. McGehee and Owen’? found that 
the introduction of two short rest pauses during the day 
reduced unauthorized rest pauses and increased the speed of 
work. In general, it is a more satisfactory procedure for 
management to decide upon the proper amount and distribu- 
tion of rest periods and then formally to allow those rests. 
Just as a person left to learn a job by himself may, and often 
does, adopt an inefficient and cumbersome way of performing 
the Job (see page 310), so an employee left to decide upon 
optimal rest pauses for himself will not always adopt rest 
pauses that are of maximum value either to himself or to 
departmental production. 


Financial incentives 


- People seldom do something for nothing. No one— 
whether employee or supervisor, executive or clerk, teacher or 
student—-will achieve a very high level of performance on his 
job unless he is rewarded for doing so. Rewards may be 
financial payments in proportion to the actual performance 
on the job, or they may be nonfinancial returns that are 
desired by the person concerned. With the rise of modern 
scientific management, industry has devoted a great deal of 
attention to the subject of financial incentives. Several basic 
systems have been worked out that operate to pay the 
employee ‘in accordance with the quantity or quality of work 
done. The effect of changing a wage-payment plan from a 
_ straight hourly rate to some form of incentive system has been 
shown in many investigations and is well illustrated in a stuay 
| reported by Kitson (see page 291), in which a marked i Increase 
- in employee production was found to follow the installation of : 
an incentive plan of wage payment. | 
It should, of course, be kept in iad that a weit a 
reward for high production may result in an unwise expendi- | 





he sa W, Gains and E. B. weit (Ahem aad- ae anchors Rest +s 
: Pauses in, Clerical Work, a a ournal of ae Poverty, STV, ( 180), | 
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ture of energy by the employees. An incentive plan that 
encourages employees to overdraw their physiological bank 
- account of tomorrow because of large financial payment today 
ig not a sound plan from the point of view of either employees 
or management. But in many cases, as illustrated by 
_ Kitson’s experiment, low production is due primarily to a lack 
_ of reward for high production. After the installation of an 
incentive plan, the production was practically doubled and no 
- unwise expenditure of physiological energy, either at the time 
or later, was indicated. The wage incentive plans used by | 

industry may be administered so as to encourage,high produc- 
tion up to a certain level and discourage production above 
that level if such production is likely to result in too great an 

4 expenditure of physiological energy. 












o Nonfinancial incentives 


Men want, and will work for, many things besides money. 
On pages 458 and 459 are listed a number of nonfinancial 
returns that men want from their jobs. It is becoming 
| increasingly apparent to management that without these 
| “other things” no amount of financial reward, in and of itself, 
| will result in complete job satisfaction. Nor will finan- 
. - cial payment alone produce satisfactory job performance. 
 Miles®* has stressed the importance of nonfinancial incentives, 
. and Lee** has quite correctly pointed out that financial incen- 

_ tives are not, by themselves, sufficient to produce ‘‘the will 
- towork.” The major things that employees want from their 
_ jobs, other than money, will be discussed in some detail in — 
_ Chapter 14. For the present we wish only to call attention to 
| the fact that, as Dickinson®® has suggested, nonfinancial — 
a Incentives will reduce fatigue and 1 increase production. 



















oad BBG, H. Miles, “Effectiveness of Labour ee ” The Human Factor, VI a 
1932), pp. 53-58. | | . 
64 ©. A. Lee, “Some Notes on Incentives i in Industry : Phe Human Factor, VI 
32), pp. 180-186, Pret ta a 
557. C. Dickinson, « Amerioat Trends | in| ‘Industrial Incentives,” Occupa- 
tBechclony, XI Sa ‘Pp. 17-29. PE Pe Ss 
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épitude and morale _ 


The importance of employee morale is so o great that a ister 
chapter will be devoted to this subject. Dissatisfied or dis- 
gruntled employees readily become bored with their jobs, 
“tire” of doing their work, and in many other ways show 
evidence of feelings and behavior that result in lowered out- 
put The so-called ‘‘fatigue” of such employees is seldom 
- due to excessive expenditure of physiological energy. Rather, 
‘it is due primarily to a basic dissatisfaction which, interest- 
ingly enough, can seldom or perhaps never be. remedied by — 
wage increases alone. Factors that are related to employee 
morale and suggestions for improving it are discussed in detail 
in Chapter 14. 


Mental abilities and other iselacualily traits 


The ‘‘born salesman’”’ quickly becomes dissatisfied if he is 
forced to work by himself on a job that permits little or no 
contact with other people. The inventive or ingenious’ 
employee soon becomes bored with a job that involves only 
routine manipulative assembly. It has been emphasized in — 
Chapter 1 that the proper placement of employees consists © 
basically in assigning each employee to a job that is neither 
above nor below his basic capacity and is in reasonable 
conformance to his basic interests. Definite evidence shows 
that when employees are not so placed they neither remain 
very long on the job (see page 2) nor perform the job very-well | 
while they remain on it (see page 97). Although such mis- 
_ placed employees probably do not become unduly fatigued in 

the physiological sense, they do become fatigued in the 
psychological sense; and the results of this psychological or 
mental fatigue are just as serious in terms of reduced produc- 

_ tion or lack of attention to the job as would be the case if the 
_ employees actually became physically exhausted. | Wyatt, 
Langdon, and Stock’ have emphasized the fact that boredom 


cer afennin erate tnt 


86 8, Wyatt, a N. Langdon, and F G L. Stock, “Hetigue. and Boredom in 


o eet Work, - oer No. 17 (Industrial Health Research Board, ; deondon, 
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is associated with intelligence, inability to mechanize certain 
simple processes, and the desire for creative work. A typi- 
cally bored worker is one who is on a job that is below his 
natural level of capacity and ability. To provide for the 
 ¢raining of such employees for a job that involves responsi- 
- pility commensurate with their capacity, and to arrange for 
their transfer to the new job when the training has been 
complete, is a clearcut responsibility of management. Such 
a policy of upgrading employees who have the capacity pays 
dividends both in terms of improved production of employees 
on the routine manipulative jobs and in terms of furnishing a 
valuable source of employees for supervisory and other 
~ responsible positions. i 













































Accidents and Safety 


AccIDENTS do not just happen. In dealing with them 
nothing is gained, except a temporary dodging of responsi- 
bility, by ascribing them to bad luck or chance. The concept 
of luck is used in explaining human behavior only when the 
really causative factors are unknown or when, for some 
reason, we have been unable to exercise adequate control over 
known factors. As those factors that are related to industrial | 
_ accidents become more and more clear in the light of statistical 
investigation, the use of the concept of luck or chance becomes 
less and less necessary. In the light of such causative factors 
as are now known definitely to exist, Heinrich! has estimated 
that around 98 per cent of industrial accidents are prevent-_ 
able. Of these, around 90 per cent involve such things as 2, 
faulty inspection, inability of the employee, poor discipline, 
lack of concentration, unsafe practice, and mental or physical 
unfitness for the job. These factors may be eliminated or 
greatly reduced by adequate supervision and proper job 
placement by employers. The importance of what might be 
called the psychological or personal factors in causing acci- 
dents is firmly attested by Heinrich’s conclusion that only 
around 10 per cent of industrial accidents are due to distinctly 
physical causes such as faulty equipment or bad building 
conditions. eta Sine a ze 
ae General Considerations uo 
Psychological versus physical conditions as causes of accidents | 

It is the purpose of this chapter to point out a number of 
essentially psychological factors that have been found by. 





1H. W. Heinrich, Industrial Accident Prevention (McGraw-Hill, 1981). 
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experimental and statistical investigation to be definitely 
related to industrial accidents. It is not meant, however, to 
imply that all accidents are related to, or can be explained by, 
the psychological factors involved. The importance of such 
external conditions as machinery safeguards and working 
conditions is fully attested by the favorable safety records 
- that have so often followed the installation of a program that 
deals primarily with these factors. The present discussion is 
limited primarily to the psychological aspects of safety, not 
because we fail to recognize the importance of the other 
aspects, but because this discussion is primarily intended 
to bring out the mental and personal features of a safety 
program. 


“ Lost-time accidents, home cases, and first-aid cases 


_ Any investigation intended to discover factors related to 
accidents must consider the severity of the accidents. One 


— classification of accident experience makes use of three 
categories, namely: 


1. Lost-time accidents—those in which the employee 


loses time from the plant in addition to the day, shift, or turn 


in which the accident occurred. Lost-time meeidents involve 
the payment of industrial compensation. 

2. Home cases—those in which the employee loses the — 
- remainder of the shift or turn on which the accident occurred. 
_ Aecidents in this category do not: involve the payment at 
. industrial compensation. — 

3. First-aid eases—those in which the employes’ receives 
firsé-aid attention at the plant hospital 0 or a first-aid station - 
- and then returns to his job. | 
The reason for classifying accidents according to a Mekekives , 

of this type is that the factors related to frequency of minor 


i accidents are not all related to that of more serious accidents. 


This fact is definitely revealed in Table 43, which shows the 
relative frequency of lost-time accidents and first-aid acci- 
a dents for eleven departments of a steel mill for the year 1940. 
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For both types of aebidcite: the figures are given in terms of 
accidents per million man hours. A large difference in the 
relative frequency of accidents of the two types will be noted, 
the first-aid accidents far exceeding in number the lost-time 
accidents. A rather great difference in the order of impor- 
tance or frequency of these accidents in the different depart- 
ments will also be noted. For example, Department 7, which 
stands at the top in terms of first-aid accidents with 930 such 
accidents per million man hours for the year in question, is 
third from the top in lost-time accidents with 4.18 per million 


TABLE 43 _ : : 
Accipent Dara From A Srern Miun ror One Fiscan YEAR ~ 
Lost-Time Accidents First-Aid Accidents 
Department per Million Hours per Million Hours 
4 «6.91 —* 438 
2 3.30 660 
3 2.36 | — B74 
4 2.34 485 
5 8.37 496 
6 2.62 | 392 
7 4.18 980 
8 2.45 725 
9 2.65 . 604 
10 | 2.26 — os 54 
11 To .50 242 


man hours. Department 5, which stands at the top in lost- 
time accidents with 8.37 per million man hours, is seventh 
from the top in first-aid accidents with 496 per million man 
hours. The rank order coefficient of correlation between 
frequency of these two types of accidents for the eleven 
departments studied was only .21. The conclusion indicated 
by this low correlation is that only a very slight relationship 
exists between the hazard of a given department with respect 
to the possibility of lost-time accidents and the hazard of that 
same department with respect to more minor accidents. 

Thus, the factors that result i in a large number of first-aid or 
minor accidents do not necessarily result in a correspond- 
ingly large number of lost-time. accidents, and vice versa. 
: Throughout the discussion of this subject, therefore, we shall 
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- jdentify in the case of each statistical summary whether the 
data refer to lost-time or minor accidents. 
_ The importance of reducing lost-time accidents is indicated 
ie = the fact that the plant from which a number of the investi- 
_ gations reported in this chapter were obtained has estimated 
that a lost-time accident involves a minimum cost, of $2000 to 
the company. First-aid injuries, on the other hand, are 
~ considerably less expensive. However, no actual fieures on 
the exact cost of these latter injuries are available. 


~ Accident proneness 


When industrial safety frst began to be given serious 
Sredarution by management, opinion differed considerably 
_as to the relative importance of factors within the individual 
and working conditions as causes of accidents. It is obvious 
that a safety program within a plant must depend upon 
specific knowledge of whether these factors are both operating, 
and, if they are, of what their relative importance is for the 
plant in question. The concept of accident proneness 1S 
concerned with whether each employee tends to retain a given 
accident rate in comparison with other employees regardless 
of changes in the general physical condition of the machinery 
_ and working conditions within the plant. To the extent that 
each employee does tend to retain his same relative accident 
_ rate from one time to another, we may conclude that personal 
_ factors, peculiar to that individual, are affecting his accident 
record. This situation has been called accident proneness. 
_ Aceident proneness is a descriptive rather than an explanatory — 
term. When an individual employee is found consistently to 
_ experience more accidents than the average employee, he 
may properly be classified as an accident-prone employee. 
oe Such classification does not, however, explain why he is acci- 





causes of his accident proneness. | | 
The relative importance of working | sanditions ao 
: accident, proneness as. causative eas varies from one ae 






































dent: prone; an explanation would require identification of the ae 
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plant to another In plants where the shachinery used is 
unavoidably dangerous in itself, the former is of greater 
importance. In plants where the working conditions in and 
of themselves are not hazardous, the latter factor is of greater 
importance. When individual or personal factors are causing 
the trouble, it is clear that an adequate safety program must 
make provision for the individual handling of the high 
accident rate or accident-prone employees. It is, therefore, 
_ of vital importance for the safety director of a plant to know 
the extent to which his own employees are affected by acci- 
Geni pronenes factors. 

In nearly every investigation of industrial accidents, 
accident proneness has been found to be a factor, and in some 
cases, a vitally important factor. The work of Greenwood 
and Woods,? Marbe,’ and others whose work has been sum- 
marized by Viteles‘ tends to support the statement that 
‘“sccidents do not distribute themselves by chance, but they 
happen frequently to some men and infrequently to others as 
a logical result of a combination of circumstances.”’* Several 
more recent investigations substantiate this general conclu- — 
sion. The work of Slocombe,® for example, revealed a cor-— 
relation of .51 between accidents for two successive years. 
Slocombe concluded, among other things, that the accident- 
prone men, as identified from their record for a given period of 
time, will subsequently experience more accidents than the 
average in 76 per cent of the cases. It is not our intention 
here to resummarize the excellent digest of the literature on 
this subject already published by Viteles. Our purpose, — 

2M. Greenwood and H. M. Woods, “The Incidence of Industrial Accidents, 
With Special Reference to Multiple Hea one I ndusirial Fatigue. Research 


Board, No. 4 (1919). ‘a 
i “t, Marbe, Praktische Paychologie der Unfalle und Betriebschatden (Munchen, 

6 | 
NES, ‘Viveles, Industrial Paychlags (Ww. Ww. Norton, 1932). 
5 Ibid., page 334. 

-- §C. 8. Slocombe, “Consistency of Operating Eificieney,” Personne J ournal, 
vat (800), PP. 413-414, | 
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rather, is to present certain statistics not previously pub- 
lished that have a direct bearing on this topic. These 
statistics both strengthen the case for the concept of accident 
proneness in industrial accidents and answer certain ques- 
tions which previous investigations have not particularly 
considered. a. _ _? 4 2 
‘Table 44 summarizes certain facts pertaining to hospital 
_. visits from the employees of eleven departments of a sheet and 
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Fig. 126—Relation between number of hospital visits for two 
successive years among approximately 9,000 steel workers. 


tin mill employing around nine thousand employees for the 
years 1938 and 1939. The second, third, and fourth columns 
reveal respectively the average number of hospital visits per 
man for the year 1938, the year 1939, and for the two years” 
combined, for each of the eleven departments as well as for 
the mill as a whole (in the bottom row). In the remaining 
- columns of this table the average hospital visits per man for 
the year 1939 are given for the employees who had previously 
been classified according to the number of hospital visits 
experienced in 1938. Thus, for Department 1, the individ- 
_ uals with no hospital visits during 1938 averaged .61 hospital _ 
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| visits in 1939, whereas 1 in this same department the employ- 
ees with seven Visits in 1938. averaged 2.50 visits in 1939. 
‘Although some inversions of the data from one category to 
the next occur, particularly in departments where the total 
number of men was not large, the general trend in all depart-. 
ments is toward an increase from left to right. When atten- 
tion is turned to the data summarizing the mill as a whole, 
- which are tabulated in the lower row, this trend is seen to be | 
still more pronounced. For the mill as a whole, no inversions 
whatever are found in the tendency. 
These data for the entire mill are shown graphically 3 in 
| ‘Figure 126. In this figure the number of hospital visits for 
1988 is plotted along the base line or abscissa and the cor- 
responding number of hospital visits for the following year of 
- 1939 along the ordinate. From these data we may con- 
 fidently state that the average employee tends to retain 
in approximately his same relative position with regard to 
- hospital visits for any two successive years. 


: Accident proneness versus the job in relation to accidents 


The question may be raised as to why those employees 
~ who had nine hospital visits during the first year did not, on 
the average, have nine such visits during the second year 
instead of 5.14 visits as revealed by the data. If factors 
_within the individual, or accident: proneness, were the sole 
cause of hospital visits, then the employees with nine hospital 
visits during 1938 should also have had on the average nine. 
- such visits during 1939. The discrepancy between the nine 
visits experienced by employees in this group during 1938 and 


in 1939 may be taken as indicative of the relative relation of — 
- accident-proneness factors versus external factors to hospital — 
visits in the mill in question. In other words, we may say 
~ roughly that of every nine hospital visits made by the most 
accident-prone group, slightly more than five are essentially 

. pleted to the accident acs of these individuals. and the | 


























_ the 5.14 average visits experienced by these same employees _ 
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remaining four sanndb: be related SO éleaily to individual 
factors within the employees. To prove the importance of 
the accident-proneness hypothesis, it is not necessary that the 
-high-accident group for any year retain the same level of 
accidents for a subsequent year, but only that this group 
account on the subsequent year for a number of accidents 
significantly greater than the average of the plant. As. 
revealed in Table 44, this situation is clearly the case for the | 
‘mill in which these statistics were gathered. | 

An objection may be raised to the results given above as 
evidence of the fact that an individual or personal factor 
operates in the causation of accidents. This objection is that 
_ the job to which each employee is assigned may involve a 
specific accident hazard which, remaining the same or rela- 
tively the same from one year to another, results in a con- 
sistency of accidents for each employee from year to year, a 
consistency due more to the accident hazard of a given job 
- than to any factors within the individual. It must indeed be | 
admitted that each job has a relatively constant accident — 
hazard and that this hazard clearly varies by rather marked 
amounts from one job to another. This fact is brought out 
in Table 45, which gives the average number of hospital visits | 
per year for employees on eleven specific jobs in a steel mill. 
It will be noted that the average number of hospital visits 
varies from 3.55 in the case of cranemen down to .47 in the 
case of roll turners. It might reasonably be expected that 
- this ratio of 7 to 1 found among this sampling of eleven jobs © 
~ would be still larger if a larger sampling of jobs had been 


included in this survey. The table will suffice, however, to 


set forth clearly the fact that a specific hazard on different _ 
jobs does exist and that this hazard is likely to. vary by a 
rather large amount from one job to another. | a, 
This situation makes it necessary to rule out the element | 


2. of: job hazard in evaluating the concept. of accident proneness. 






a This was done in Table 46 by reassorting the data according 
_ to Spetifo inte | Table 46 is similar ie Hisbie: 44 j in Sy - 
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imterpretation. In it, however, the employees are divided 
according to the particular job they are on rather than the 
- department in which they are working, as was done in Table 
44, Thus, all openers, regardless of the department in which 
they are WORDS, as we move from left to right poe any 


TABLE 45 


VARIATION IN AvERAGE NuMBER or Hosprrau Visrrg PER Yrar Amone 
| EMPLOYEES ON Exeven Dirrerent Joss | 
Average number of 
hospital visits 





Job | ) | per year 
Craneman........... Seabee Wid acted eA adeeb en a 3.55 
Opener cen cenes orem neal Mets ee een at cae. eae 3.54 
Reckoner: cos cig eee esas ee ee re ee ee rer ae ‘o.. 2.96 

~ Machinist helper seh ieunr ae Arie tsa et Atala reheat va Aa ae ts Pe 2.77 
OBR anc Se ae bows, © cece las aun, pas Gated tac teed aon ae 2.75 
_ Sheet TASMCCtOT scien Ei LSE wk ne cea ea 2.54 
Shear MeEIDOPs 24 tue pcg aide ean ve tn oe ee ee ee a 2.40 
AGSOTTOR ss eke Se end ee os ein ote Ea See 2.36 
POEM ss Sapa es Ge ee Be patella tate tae SN a 2.10 

Y DROPCMAT. 6h2 04 ee tl tee re eles tle Wits, Sia Ale ol ob ee 1.16 
Roll turner. oi... 6. bes Cade rahe eect stSis ee ee ce ae 47 


row, are exposed to approximately the same accident hazards. 
Tt may be seen in Table 46 that for nearly every job the 
~ average number of hospital visits for 1939 shows a progressive 

increase. The combined data for the eleven jobs considered 
~ are summarized in the bottom row of Table 46 and are por- 
 trayed graphically in Figure 127. We note nearly as definite 

a relationship between accidents of two successive years in 
- Table 46 and Figure 127, when the element of job hazard has 
a been essentially atminated, as we previously noted in Table 
44 and Figure 126 when the job-hazard element might 
conceivably have had a significant effect upon the results. 
_ From the data, it seems safe to conclude that accident prone- 
- ness, or individual accident susceptibility, is significantly — 
related to the type of accident that results in poeple visits 
| for the plant studied. 
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Uy strate, that an appreciable number of hospital visits are due 
) accident, proneness or factors within the individual. tb is 







































It is one thing to aus as the data above. dation: i 5 
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quite another thing, however, to identify the particular 
factors within the individual that determine accident prone- 
- ness. In other words, once the concept of accident proneness 
has been established as an operating factor, the next question 
that arises is: What are the particular factors within an 
individual which tend to give him the particular degree of 
accident proneness that he is known to possess? It is obvious 
that two men could be equally prone to accident for entirely 
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Fig. 127—Relation between number of hospital 
visits for two successive years among steel workers 


when hazard of the job is eliminated as a determining 
factor, 


different reasons. Theoretically, at least, one man may be 
constantly getting into accidents because he is blind or nearly 
blind, while another man with perfect vision may find himself 
equally often involved in unsafe practices because of an 
unconscious desire on his part to escape certain responsi- 
bilities by experiencing occasional minor (or even major) 
injuries. The remedy in the first case might be as simple as 
obtaining a new pair of adequately fitted spectacles. The 
remedy in the second case, if it could be effected at all, 
might involve an extended series of psychiatric treatments. 
The point is that the specific factors underlying accident 
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proneness must be determined before the plant management 
is in a position to make a really effective effort in the direction 
of reducing accident proneness of the high-accident employees, | 
External Factors Related to Accident Proneness 

It is a recognized fact that many nonpsychological factors 
influence the accident rate and, to some extent, determine an 
employee’s accident proneness. For example, it has been 
pointed out by Vernon’ that the accident rate increases 
during the latter part of the working day. According to 
Vernon’s results, this tendency is so marked that during a 
_ 12-hour working day women experienced 25 times as many 
accidents as during a 10-hour day. Although fatigue has 
often been considered the cause of this increase, the fact that 
the time of greatest accident rate as compared with hours 
worked is reversed on the night shift indicates that ‘psy- 
chological rather than physiological factors are Operating. 
Although Vernon’s results attach somewhat more importance 
to the length of working day than do other investigations of | 
this subject, it is quite commonly agreed that as the working 
day is lengthened, the accident rate increases in greater 
proportion than the increase in number of hours worked. 

The job itself, as we have already noted, accounts for a 
part of accident proneness. Table 47 shows the hospital 
visits for ten departments of a sheet and tin mill. It will be 
noted in the last column of this table that the hospital visits 


per-man per year vary from a minimum of .55 to a@ Maximum 
of 1.26. This difference clearly reflects the hazard of working 
in the different departments. Several investigators have 
- found a good many other nonpersonal factors, such as heat, 
ventilation, and humidity, to be related to industrial acci. 
dents. Osborne and Vernon’ report, for example, that 


Partners 





_ 7H. M. Vernon, “An Experience of Munition Factories During the Great 
War,” Occupational Psychology, XIV (1940), pp. 1-14. | Pe eee ae: aba sé 

| °K. E. Osborne and H. M. Vernon, “The Influence of Temperature and 

_ Other Conditions on the Frequency of Industrial Accidents,” Industrial 


oa Fatigue Research Board, Report No. 19 (1922). 
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whenever the temperature increases or decreases above or 
~ pelow a normal and comfortable level of around 70 degrees, 
the accident rate becomes correspondingly higher. 

| ‘TABLE 47 


Dera tMeNesh DivFERENCES IN Hosprrau Nees RATE 
Number of Accidents Accident per Man 








. Department ~ Number of Men for 19389 & 1 940 ~ per Year 
| Dei cts then 811 | 902 BB 

ee Peseta ii + 878 1,144 1.26 
Oe bated : 480 723 75 
A ore nik 1,099 1,599 13 

te sikh ar 4 336 555 67. 
Gigs eee — 682 L128. ° > 96 
Pee ates | 624 1,238 .98 
i Cee 1,192 2,266 eI ge es Od 
Dia deine 3 ft 373 529 65 
LOcas Mace °, Xa 402 1,945 | 88 


It is also quite commonly accepted among safety men that 
an increase in the accident rate usually accompanies a step-up 
jn production. Although this situation undoubtedly. occurs 
_ in many individual plants when an attempt is made to step up 
production without adequate expansion of plant facilities, it 
is interesting to note that in a thorough study of the relation- 
- ship between safety and production reported by the American 
_ Engineering Council® it was found, on a country-wide basis 
and over a period of years, that increased production in nearly 
every industry was accompanied by a decrease in the accident 
rate. This means that there is nothing inherently character- 
- istic of a high-production rate that tends to make automatic- 
ally for a high-accident rate. Rather it means that, as high 
production is achieved in the normal course of events by 
- improved machinery and capacity for output, the accident 
rate will be likely to decrease along with the technological 
‘improvements and plant expansion. In any event, the effect 
upon safety of increased production, like the effect of temper- 
| ne or dob hazard, is essentially a physical rather than. a 







iad Paeakan heiieeie Council, Safety and Production: An Bupinsering Py 
‘Statistical Study of the Relationship 2 Between : ndusirial ey ane eau 
OS oe 1928). , 7 | | oe 
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psychological matter ; and thus, important as this circum. 
stance may be for the safety engineer who is interested in all 
angles of industrial safety, it is not primarily of psychological 


interest. : 


Psychological Factors Related to Accident Proneness 


In contrast to the above-mentioned factors which partly 
determine accident proneness, certain factors related to 
accidents exist which are concerned primarily with the 
individual employee. Since in many cases these factors may 
be modified or even eliminated by methods that deal exclu- 
sively with the employee, they may properly be considered jn - 
the sphere of psychological factors that affect safety. 

Vision | oh i | 

In spite of the fact that nearly every industry administers 
some form of vision test as a part of its employment procedure, 
vision surveys conducted among present employees In a. 
number of industries reveal astounding differences in Visual — 
performance (see page 188). These differences are due in 
part to the changes in vision that occur with increasing age 
and in part to the fact that an injury to, or deterioration of, an > 
employee’s vision after he has been employed often may go 
unnoticed unless the injury takes place on company property 

during working hours. There are many reasons for con- 
ducting a periodic visual check-up of employees; one impor- 
tant reason is the relation that has been discovered between 
satisfactory vision and the frequency of accidents. ! 
_ This problem has been investigated by comparing the — 
accident experience of employees whose visual skills meet 
certain statistically determined standards” with the cor- 
responding accident experience of employees whose vision — 
does not meet these standards. The results of one study of 





10 The standards are determined by. the method described in Chapter. 7 i 
page 212. When a safety visual profile is being set, the criterion against which 
the vision tests are correlated is low accident experience, PE oe gy eed 
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this Sort are tabulated in. Table. 48, which shows the per- 
centage of employees who sustained lost-time accidents over 
a two-year period in a group of several thousand steel mill 
employees unclassified as to job but segregated according to 
whether they passed or failed several vision tests. Those who 
failed had more accidents on the average than those who 
passed, except on the test of color vision. Such figures, 
however, need to be determined separately for each job in 
order to eliminate differences in factors of job hazard and job 
standards of vision that affect the total result. 














| TABLE 48 
| PERCENTAGE or EMPLOYEES Passing AND Faruine on Tusts or Vision Wxo 
Hap Sustainep Lost-t1me AccipEnts 








PERCENTAGE OF LOST-TIME ACCIDENTS 







THST : 
Do Not 


‘ Nee Meet Visual | Ratio 
: | Standard 







AGUS TAT enn Pg eal. SOS 1.09 







: . 1.37 1.26 
‘Depth perception......... Ree ree 1.23 1.57 1.28 
MA GOIOL, VISION eG an.tscrd «aco on) vin gre Vigil. 1.14 .94* 
PROMS 2s suit owe 4 ee et eens 1.26 1.82 1.44 







vm * Inversion in the data. 


For this same unclassified group of enplogee the relation- 
ship between scores on a distance phoria test (in units of 
deviation from the mean) and serious accidents (home cases 

and. lost-time cases) i is graphed in Figure 66, which appears in 
| Chapter 7. Employees showing a qendeney to converge their 
eyes more than normal had experienced significantly more 
than the average number of serious accidents, while employees _ 
with a tendency to diverge their eyes more than normal 
had experienced fewer than the average number. - serious : 

accidents. - | vey e 
_ When : a similar analysis was made of the relation between | 
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_near-phoria test results and accident experience, the opposite 
7 relationship was found. These results are shown graphically 
in Figure 67 in Chapter 7. In this instance the greater 
frequency of accidents was found among employees who 
showed a tendency toward divergence. : Bg yrs 
Another study reported by Stump™ showed significant. 
relationship between accident experience and several visual] 
functions measured by the Ortho-Rater.2 Other studies 
by Stump# have also shown significant relationships between 
vision and accidents. Wirt and Leedke,“ studying paper- 
machine operators and tradesmen, found that employees with 
visual skills below a certain level experienced more sgeri- 
ous accidents than employees with visual skills of greater 
adequacy. : i "No 
The results of these several studies clearly reveal the 
relationship between vision and accident experience. When _ 
these statistics were first shown to safety men from one of the 
plants in question, a thorough study was made of the individ- | 
ual case records of the various lost-time accidents. N Owhere 
in the description of these accidents, which had been written _ 
at the time of the accident by persons familiar with the. 
background of each mishap, could there be found reference _ 
to the fact that faulty vision had played a part in causing the 
accident. These individual case studies did not reveal a 
deficiency of vision of the employee responsible for the 
accident. Yet the statistics show that the visual factor is 
Operating. On an actuarial basis, it can be predicted that, 
if all plant employees had been required to pass the critical 
vision tests, the lost-time accident rate among the employees 





UN. F. Stump, “A Statistical Study of Visual Functions and Industrial _ 
Safety,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXIX (1945), pp. 467-470, * 
_ 4? The Ortho-Rater is described on pages 187 ff. Sete 
— FN. F. Stump, “Visual Functions as Related to Accident Proneness,” | 
Personnel, XXI ( 1944), pp. 3-8; and “Industrial Safety and Visual Functions,” 
_ Journal of Psychology, XX (1945), pp. 369-879, = eee 
-_. M8. E. Wirt and H. H. Leedke, “Skillful Eyes Prevent Accidents,” Annual 
News Letter, Industrial N ursing Section, National Safety Council, November, | 
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‘would have been markedly decreased. The uncovering of 
the importance of this factor by statistical investigation, 
which had long escaped notice through ordinary case study of 
accidents, is a striking illustration of the value of the statistical 
| approach in revealing hidden factors in any phase of human | 
‘behavior. se 3 
No one should conclude from these. statistics, however, 
that faulty vision is the sole cause of industrial accidents. 
Just as all kinds of factors may cause disease, so all kinds of 
factors may cause accidents. But the statistics do | prove that 
faulty vision is one of the factors related to accidents. Cer- 
tainly this factor is sufficiently important to deserve much 
~ more attention than it has received in many industrial plants 
inthe past. Programs for such attention have been discussed 
in detail i in Chapter 7. 


ces, ahi = ie thet a oR REF SA AA et REE 





Age and plant service 


A number of the investigations of the relationship between 

a accident rates and plant experience or job experience of the 
. employee have been reported. As might be expected, these 
| investigations do not reveal entirely consistent results from 
i one plant to another or from one industry to another. In 
most. of these studies it has been found that the accident rate 
js higher among the younger, more inexperienced employees. 
_ This is the conclusion reached by Hewes, ** Gates, '® Schmitt, 1’ 
and Lipmann.'* Previously unpublished data obtained in a 
sheet and tin mill also show a drop-off in the accident rate 
with the age of the employees, their years of service in the 
vie pant, and tien yours of service on their present jobs. These 















co BAL Hewes, “Study of Aopident ee in a Textile Mill, e Journal of . 
Industrial Hygiene, IIT (1921), p. 6. 

. D—D. 8. Gates, “A Statistical Study of Ric dents in Cotton Mills, Print 
ot rs and Worsted Mills of a Textile Company,” J ournal of I ndustrial H ygiene, 
Hf (1920), p. 8. | 

oP eR sh mitt, a“ Unfallafiinitat und Peychotechnik. im Bisenbahndienst,” 

, Drichisiriélle Psychotechnik, III (1926), pp. 144-153; 364-366, 

- O. Mpmens, Unfallursachen und U nfallockamafung (Berlin, 1925). 
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relationships are shown graphically in Figures 128, 129, and 
130. Except for a low point of the curves for the very young 
or very inexperienced employees, there is a continuous 
decrease in hospital visits with increasing age or Increasing 
plant or job experience. 

Several possible explanations for the trends shown in 
Figures 128, 129, and 180 have been offered. It has been 


5 ee 


R MAN 
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HOSPITAL VISITS PE 





20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 - 60 
AGE 
Fia. 128-——-Relation between age and hospital visits per man per year among 9, 000 
steel workers. 


suggested that the younger employees are placed on the more 
hazardous jobs and that, as they become older and more 

“plant wise,” they tend to be transferred to jobs of greater 
relative safety. It has also been suggested that the younger 
employee, who, in general, has relatively few family responsi- 
bilities, is less cautious and more likely to take chances than 
the older employee and therefore becomes involved in a 
greater proportion of industrial accidents. It has been 
further suggested that the younger employee j is less acquainted 
with the possible dangers that exist in connection with the 
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- different machines and is thus more likely to subject himself 
to situations in which an accident is likely to occur. Any or 
call of these factors (and poss sibly other factors which have not 
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the plant and hospital visits per man per year among 
9,000 steel workers. 
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4 “been mentioned) may account for the results found. What- 
ever may be the cause or combination of causes, it is clear 
hat in the plant studied the younger employee accounts for 
r more than his share of accidents. An adequate safety 
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_ program must therefore take into account the age and service 
differential in accident susceptibility. This can be done by 
safeguarding the younger employee while he is becoming 
experienced on the job, by organizing safety conferences with 
particular reference to these employees, and by making other 
efforts to instill in this high-accident group those habits of 
work and methods of thought which tend to reduce: the 
hazard. 

It should be empliaaized, however, that the relationships 
described above are not necessarily true of industry in general 
and that in certain other investigations a reversed type of 
relationship has been found. Stevens,’® for example, found 
in the plants which he studied that frequency of accidents 
increased with age and that the mature workman is disabled 
for a longer period than is the younger man when an accident 
does occur. Shrosbree” also reports statistics from one 
industry to show that workers of longer service are a greater 
hazard. This is due, according to Shrosbree, to their becom- 
ing accustomed to danger and hence less careful than the less 
experienced employee. Although the general rule seems to 


be a decrease in accidents with age, the last two studies cited 


indicate that this is not an invariable rule and that, occasion- — 
ally, even the reverse principle may exist. The important 

thing to realize is not that a single rule necessarily applies to 
every industry, but that in any given industry the working 
conditions and other factors probably result in some sort of. 
relationship. It is important for a safety director to know 


what relation exists in his plant and to direct his safety _ 


_ program specifically to that particular group of employees, 
young or old, who are working under the greatest accident ; 
hazard. ‘Data of the type fe a here are eae easy 


eo A. F. Stevens, Je, tA pnidents of ' Older’ Workers! Relation of Age to 
Extent of Disability,” Personnel Journal, VIII (1929), pp. 138-145. _ 

#0 G_. Shrosbree, ‘Relation of Accident Proneness 1 a0 > Length of Bonney, a 
Tngleetriad Welfare. (1988), Ppp. 8. 7 | : | | 
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| to obtain in. any industrial organization. | As Howard?! has 
emphasized, such data should definitely be in the hands of the 
safety director in formulating and pea his safety 
program. 


Emotional factors 


Two emotional factors which have been founds to be eluted 
to employee accidents are general emotional maturity and the 
emotional state at the time of the accident. An analysis of 

the causes of accident susceptibility among fifty motormen of. 
the Cleveland Railway Company, published by the Metro- 
- politan Life Insurance Company, is reproduced in Figure 
131. In this analysis four single items, namely, faulty 
_ attitude, impulsiveness, nervousness and fear, and worry and 
| depression, account together for 32 per cent of the accidents 
_ among the group studied. Since these four items are essen- 
tially emotional in nature, it may be inferred that emotional 
~ conditions account for a monsiderabls proportion of accidents. 
—— Itis well accepted psychologically that many individuals vary 
in their general emotional state between a “‘high” and a 
oe low” condition. These conditions are often fairly regular 
he in their occurrence and appear in a cycle which ranges from 
one extreme to another. This situation is readily recognized 
in its extreme form, as it results in the so-called manic- 
depressive psychosis. In a minor form, however, it charac- 
_ terizes many people who are in no sense of the word psychotic, 
oe but. who do, nevertheless, experience definite ‘‘ups and 
downs” in their general emotional state. The relationship _ 

| between these emotional cycles and the frequency of accidents — 
E has been shown in an investigation by Hersey,?? who found 
that the average worker is emotionally low about 20 per cent 
4 a of the time and that more than half of the four hundred minor 












pegs mM wR, 2 Howard, ep a portence: of the Human Factor in Tadustrial’ Aecie | 
ois dents,’ Journal of American I nsurance—Chicago, II (1942), pp. 11-14. : 

. @ RB. Hersey, ‘ ‘Emotional Factors i in Accidents,” ae J ournal, XV 
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' -— gecidents studied occurred during these low periods. Accord- 
‘ing to chance alone only 20 per cent of the accidents would 
have occurred during such periods; the differential may 


PRIMARY CAUSES OF ACCIDENT-PRONENESS 


Percentage Distribution Among Fifty Motormen 
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Company. 


therefore be taken as indicating the effect that an emotional 
_ depression has upon an employee’s safety. ; 


The general. importance of the employee’ 8 emotional 
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ae is further attested by another study by Hersey?* 
in which it was reported that the production of industrial 
workers is around 8 per cent higher during periods when the 
men are elated, happy, hopeful, and co-operative than when 
they are suspicious, peevish, angry, disgusted, pessimistic, 
apprehensive, or worried. A favorable emotional condition 


thus not only is desirable from the standpoint of safety but | 


| also from the standpoint of plant productivity. 
Supervisors and others dealing with human eine ons 
srobleme have long been aware of the fact that certain indi- 


viduals vary from day to day in their agreeableness or ability. 
to get along with others. Too often it has been the practice | 


to handle such individuals either with a sharp reprimand or a 
general comment to the effect that so and so has a erouch 
on” today. An employee who periodically gets a ‘‘grouch 
on” very likely is one who is afflicted with more than the 
average amount of cyclic fluctuation in his emotional state. 


To reprimand such an employee usually does about as much > 


- good as to reprimand a man with a broken arm for not doing 
his full share of work. Such an individual should be dealt 
‘ with clinically to unearth the cause of his emotional condition. 
— If this is impractical, he should be kept off of a job that is in 
any way hazardous for the duration of his unsatisfactory 
emotional state. It should be emphasized that an employee 
- who suffers from extreme variations in mood is not doing so 

for the fun of it. He cannot help himself and he, himself, is 


-unhappier as a result of his condition than are any of the 


| people who are in contact with him. 


Aside from the fairly common fluctuations in tempera 
ant that are quite certain to be found among a few at least — 
of any large group of employees, there is the matter of general 
; emotional maturity in responses which varies considerably = 
_ from one person to another. It is entirely possible for an — 
lividual to be fifty years old by the calendar and yet be only ; 
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"five oF. six years old in terms of the level of his emotional 
behavior. A certain level of emotional development charac- 


‘ terizes each state of the normal growth process. The baby 




























cries and sleeps, the two-year-old kicks and screams, the | 
eight-year-old fights, the adolescent sulks. The normal adult 
seldom indulges in any of these kinds of behavior; instead he 
has matured to a point where he recognizes ‘and practices 
other, more social ways of gaining his end. Occasionally, 
however, we find a supposedly mature individual who has not 
grown up emotionally. He curses and fights like a child, 
sulks like an adolescent, and even occasionally cries like a 
_ baby. Such behavior obviously does not result in the degree 
of carefulness and responsibility that is necessary for safe 
practice in a modern industrial plant. 
An indication of emotional characteristics of employes 

may often be obtained by means of personality tests such as 
those described in Chapter 6. Such tests, however, are of 
little value in measuring personality or emotional character-_ 

istics of an individual who does not want to be measured. _ 
Unfortunately, an unwillingness to be measured is often found _ 
in the very employees who are most in need of emotional — 
development. The unwillingness itself is often a symptom 
of emotional maladjustment. Such. cases require definite 
therapeutic measures of the type described by Anderson”! and 
Wright.”> Anderson describes several points to be followed 
in making a psychiatric study of an employee who has had 
emotional difficulties. Wright describes in some detail the 
counseling plan that has been in operation for a period of years : 
in several plants of the Western Electric. Company. The 
essential feature of this plan is that provision is made for ; 
individual study and counseling of problem employees by _ 
’ professionally trained counselors. Sometimes a counselor 


aos AV, V. Anderson, “The Problem Employee, His Study ond ‘Mpdatcherié vat 
Personnel Journal, VII (1928), pp. 203-225, 


A A: Wright, Personal foe in Industry,” Occupations, XVII 7 
(1940), pp. 501-505. | 7 % 
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_ will spend only a single period of a few minutes with an 
employee and will find that the problem of the employee has 
been satisfactorily solved. But often the counselor will find 
it necessary to devote a number of periods of one hour or even 
longer to a single employee before the trouble is really 
unearthed and the way made clear for a satisfactory solution. 
The work of these counselors might be described as a sort of 
applied psychoanalysis, although it differs in many ways from 
a really psychoanalytic treatment. a a 
Some type of individual study and treatment ‘seems 
definitely to be necessary in the case of those employees who 
are handicapped by severe emotional problems. Such treat- 
ment, while clearly of personal value to the employee, need 
not be looked upon by management as a sheerly paternalistic 
venture; on the contrary, it should be viewed primarily as a 
‘financial and business venture. The solution of the emotional — 
problems of employees is a paying proposition in terms of 
reduced accidents and increased production. 








— Mental ability | | 
Numerous investigations have shown that a certain 
- minimum mental ability is required if an employee is to escape 
the hazards that are to be found in any industrial plant. 

-Chambers”* found that very few accident-prone individuals 
were above average in handwork, intelligence and learning 
ability, dependableness, and industry The accidents for the 
most part were contributed by individuals who were relatively 
low in the traits associated with mental ability. In another 
investigation, Henig?” found a definite relation between 


Orange, New Jersey, and scores on the Army Alpha Mental _ 


26 &. G. Chambers, “A Preliminary Inquiry into the Part Played by Char- 
acter and Temperament in Accident Causation,” J ournal of Mental Scrence, 
- LXXXV (1989), pp. 115-118. | Od, oe ee 
27M. §. Henig, “Intelligence and Safety,” Journal of Educational Research, — 
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Test. The rapidly increasing use of some form of mental 
ability test as a standard part of employment procedure in 
many personnel offices is quite likely to be followed, as a 
secondary but very valuable result, by a reduction in accidents 
as well as an increase in general worker efficiency. The 
ever-increasing mechanization of modern industry is more and 
more increasing the importance of keeping away from the 
machine those individuals whose mental capacity renders. 
them unable to recognize fully the dangers that are always 

_ present if unsafe practices are followed. | | : 

_ In apparent contradiction to the results described above, 
a few investigators, for example Farmer and Chambers?! 
have found no correlation between degree of intelligence and 
accident liability. The disagreement is more apparent than 
real, however, for investigations of this latter type have 
attempted to correlate the degree of intelligence with accidents 
among employees who are above a certain minimum intelli-. 
gence level. It seems clear that above a minimum critical 
mental ability level little, if any, relationship exists between __ 
further amounts of mental ability level and susceptibility 
to accidents. But it still remains quite necessary for an 
employee to possess this minimum amount of mental ability. 
Those who lack it are quite likely to be hazardous employees. 
It is primarily for the identification of this extremely low 
group that the use of mental ability tests is recommended as 
an important part of any accident--prevention program. 
























Ratio between perceptual and muscular speed _ ae 
An interesting hypothesis which seems to account for at 
least a part of the cause of accident proneness has recently 

_ been advanced by Drake.”* Drake administered to a number 
_ of accident-prone and safe individuals a series of psychological 
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tests. The tests were roughly divided into two groups, 
~ namely, those dealing with perception and those dealing with 
muscular responses. The perceptual tests were primarily 
concerned. with visual discrimination and the muscular tests 
with the speed of executing a number of routine manual 
activities. Im the course of examining these test results it 
_ was observed that the accident-prone persons tended to have 
- motor test scores which were relatively higher than their 
scores on the perception tests. It was also observed that the 
- safer employees or accident-free individuals tended to have 
motor test scores which were lower, relatively, than their 
. scores on the perception tests. Following this cue, a com- 
e bination test score was obtained as follows: 


Test score = spiral test score — turning test score. 


_. In this formula the spiral test consisted of a hundred small 
| aluminum spirals each of which had been punched with a 
small hole near one end. Fifty were punched “standard,” 
that is, they contained the punched hole two and one half 
turns from the end. The remaining fifty were punched 
“off-standard,” that is, the hole was punched at a distance 
- from the end different from the two and one half turns of the 
standard punch. The person tested was required to separate 
the standard items from the,others. Although an element of 
muscular dexterity was required in selecting these pieces, 
_ the test is primarily a measure of the individual’s rapidity of 
oe perceptual discrimination in detecting the differences between 
the ‘‘standard” and ‘‘off-standard”’ pieces. The turning test — 
referred to in the formula, on the other hand, involved the 
_ turning of ten pairs of machine screws into threaded holes in 
a vertical steel plate. This test, therefore, was largely one of | 
~ gpeed of. manual activity. The scores of both tests were first | 
~ converted into comparable standard scores and then recom- 
‘ puted into a single final score according to the formula. Iti is 
_elear from this formula that a positive final score results when — 
i ihe perceptual t test, score i is bighot than the muscular test Bcore, | 
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and a negative final score results when the opposite situation 
with reference to the two initial tests prevails. 
After the composite test score obtained in this manner had 
been obtained for each of thirty-eight employees, the accident 
_ index of each employee was computed according to the follow- 
ing formula: — | a 

| ee _ Number of Accidents X Severity . 


ns Length of Service in Months 


The next step was to plot the accident indices so obtained 
for the 38 employees against the composite test score. This 
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Fig. 132——-Relation between accident proneness 
and test scores dealing with perceptual and muscular 


_ speed. | 


has been done in Figure 132. The general trend of the 
relationship is clear. Though it is not a straight line or linear 
relation, individuals with negative composite scores show a 
definite tendency to be among those with the high accident 
indices, whereas those with the positive composite scores are 
‘Telatively free from accidents. Drake’s statement of the 
principle involved, as illustrated in Figure 132, is that — 
“Individuals whose level of muscular action is above their 
level of perception are prone to more frequent and more | 
severe accidents than those individuals whose muscular. 
actions are below their perceptual level. In other words, the. 
person who reacts quicker than he can perceive is more likely 
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to tae accidents than is the person who can perceive ee 
than. he can react.” 








Other psychological factors 


Other attempts have been made to idenuty the accident- 
prone employee by means of tests; notable among these is the 
work of Farmer and Chambers.” These investigators admin- 
istered to a number of industrial employees a group of muscu-— 
lar tests (dotting tests, reaction time tests, and pursuit meter | 
tests), a group of what were called temperamental instability 

tests (including muscular balance, rate of tremor, and psycho- 
galvanic reflex), and tests of the higher thought processes — 
ee included intelligence and a number-setting test). 

Follow-up studies were then made to determine whether 
ie who were above average in these tests were, in 
general, more free of accident records than employees whose 
test scores were below average. For six separate groups of 

employees, it was found, those whose performance on the 
dotting tests was better than average had a more favorable 
safety record than the poorer testing employees. Apparently 
- the muscular skill required to obtain a favorable score on the 
dotting test is, In some way, of value to an employee in helping 
him to avoid eins in the plant. 
No one would contend on the basis of the preceding 
studies that any single one of the factors discussed is the only 
one related to industrial accidents. But the analyses indicate 
that, in the studies cited, each factor is related in some 
measure to plant accidents and that, together, these identified — 
factors are associated with a significant proportion of such 
accidents. It seems clear, then, that individual safety can 
never be fully attained by improvement of working conditions 
and safeguarding | the machines. No matter how safe a 
‘machine is, the accident-prone employee may find himself 
injured by it. An employee whose vision is s unsatisfactory : 
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can severely injure himself on a machine that: is perfectly 
safe for an employee with normal vision; and an employee 
with a temporary or continuing maladjustment may be 
injured even when the machines with which he is in contact 
are provided with every known safeguard. The individual 
must be considered, for the causes of many accidents are to 
be found only by exploration of his make-up. ~The adequate 
handling of the accident-prone employee is just as important 
a part of the safety engineer’s job as is the installation of 
machinery safeguards. | | 


How to Reduce Accident Proneness- 


Several ways to reduce the proportion of accident-prone 
employees among newly hired employees and to reduce the 
degree of accident proneness among present employees may 
be seen to follow logically from the foregoing statement of 
factors that are related to accident proneness. | 


Psychological tests at the time of employment 


When it has been found that accident-prone employees and — 
safe workers make significantly different scores on a psycho- 
logical test, that test may safely be used at the time of employ- 
ment to detect and reject those applicants who are in the 
unsafe or accident-prone category. Rigid adherence to such 
a policy of hiring in the employment office is as beneficial to 
the rejected employees “as to the Management. When 
employees are hired without reference to those psychological 
and personal factors that are related to accident proneness, the 
end result is the placement of employees in such a manner that 
an unnecessary number of accidents occurs. For example, it 
has been demonstrated (see page 219) that employees who 

fail certain vision tests experience more industrial accidents — 
than employees who pass those tests. _ Therefore, the hiring — 
of employees without regard to their scores on Vision tests is 
almost certain to be followed by a poorer safety record than | 
could easily be obtained if certain critical scores on these tests” 
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age 


“were sade x one of the requirements for employment. Many, 
perhaps most, ‘industries give some sort of vision test as a 
part of employment procedure. But often this test consists 
only of the Snellen Chart at twenty feet, and this test meas- 
ures no more than visual acuity at that distance. Among 
employees passing this test are many who experience accidents 
- because of visual trouble (such as lateral or vertical phorias) 
_ that is not detected by the Snellen test. A comprehensive 
visual performance test is necessary as a part of employment 
procedure if the employees who are accident prone for visual 
reasons are to be identified. Many, if not most, failures on 
visual performance tests can be remedied by proper profes- 
sional attention. But without the stimulus of vision tests at 
the time of employment, many applicants would be quite 
willing to go to work with vision entirely inadequate for safe 
conduct within the plant. | 
Other tests dealing with such factors as mental ability and 
- muscular speed may also be used to advantage, particularly 1 in 
selecting employees for the more hazardous jobs. The several 
investigations summarized on the relation between mental 
- ability and accident experience all point to the general 
- conclusion that a minimum score on an adequate mental — 
ability test should be required of employees who are to be 
- exposed to the normal hazards of a modern industrial plant. 
. This does not mean that a particularly high critical score need, 
or should, be required for many jobs; but it does mean that a 
reasonable minimum score should be required and that an 
- applicant who is so low in mental ability as to fall below that 
- score should not be employed. 





: Sefeguerding sad training inexperienced employees 


¢ The fact that young or inexperienced employees ordinarily 
: experienée © more than their share of industrial accidents 
- suggests the need for special care in building up a “safety 
consciousness” i in the members of this group. ‘This may be 
ane 0 in several, pvays. _ New employees often may be meee 
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for a time on jobs that are not hazardous but that are close. 
enough to those jobs where great care must be exercised that | 
the new employee will have an opportunity to learn by obser- 
vation something about the machinery with which he later 
will be in contact. This procedure enables the new employee 
to have a ‘“‘breathing spell” during which he can adjust 
himself to the plant and overcome whatever feelings of uncer- 
tainty and anxiety he may have immediately after going to 
work in a strange (and, to him, often awesome) industria] 
plant. Sie oe: 

Another method of helping the new employee is to assign 
him to periodic safety conferences. Conferences of this type 
are becoming more and more widely used as a tool of manage- 
ment, particularly on a supervisory level, and more is said 
about the general nature and purposes of such employee 
conferences on page 275. These conferences are of real 
value as one means of assisting the new employee in his task 
of becoming familiar with the hazards of his job. Every 
safety engineer has available a list of unsafe practices that 
apply to the several departments and operations of his plant. — 
These unsafe practices are usually fairly well known to experi- _ 
enced employees who have seen men hurt when the safety 
rules were not followed, and who, therefore, are likely to avoid 
the unsafe practices with reasonable care. But the new 
employees, who often do not know what the unsafe practices 
are, are likely to endanger themselves not because they are 
essentially careless or foolhardy, but simply because they do 
not know how to be safe. | oe Mig Peas ty 

_ Posters and placards may help the new employee to some 
extent, ¢f the posters tell him specifically what to do and what 
not to do, and if he reads the posters and remembers what he — 
reads. But too often posters simply show an accident and, 
in large type, say ‘‘Be Careful.” Since only the maladjusted 
~ Individual is likely to hurt himself voluntarily, the degree of 
_ carefulness of the ordinary employee is determined by (1) 
what he knows of safe and unsafe practices, and (2) how 
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important he thinks it is to follow his anewiedsos on the 
subject. In other words, some employees follow unsafe 
practices because they actually do not know any better. 
The need in such cases is for specific information on what to 
do and what not to do. A systematic and comprehensive 
-geries of conferences covering this specific information is a 
much more effective means of informing the employees than 
is the chance and casual learning obtained from posters or 
from observations that employees may (or may not) make. 
Once the information has been given to the employees, still 
further education is necessary to make sure that they belzeve 
as well as know that certain practices are unsafe. 


| Personal protection | 


The use of recommended safety measures, Reh as safety 
goggles and safety shoes, might be considered primarily as 
physical rather than psychological equipment, if it were not 
for the fact that the use an employee makes of such safeguards 
- is so often determined by his own personal beliefs, attitudes, 
and, sometimes, prejudices. Many men believe that safety 
= goggles are unnecessary even on jobs that are demonstrably 
- dangerous because ‘‘they have never had an accident.” 
_ This is one instance in which neither management nor 
employees can safely follow the adage that experience is the 
best teacher. Those who wait for experience to teach them 
that goggles should be worn to protect their eyes may have no 
eyes to protect after they have learned the lesson. The 
| adequate utilization of safety measures requires not only that 
- such measures be made available to the employees but also — 
that the employees be educated in the use of these measures 
and convinced of their value. It is just as much a part of 
management’s job to insure the success of the educational 
fs part of the program as to supply the safety measures. | 
Job analysis and accident records often reveal that 
employees on certain jobs are particularly liable to visual — 
njury. However, until such atudies - have been made, 
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management is not always aware of the particular depart- 
ments or jobs in which a visual hazard is most likely to exist. 
Table 49 shows a breakdown by departments of the relative 
frequency of seven different types of minor injuries experi- 
enced during two years by approximately 9000 employees in 
a steel mill. It was noted that in one of the ten departments, 
Department 7, visual injuries were more frequently experi- : 
enced than any other type of accident. In eight of the ten 
departments visual injuries were second in frequency, and in 
one department the visual injuries were third in order of 
frequency. For the plant as a whole, eye injuries were second 
in importance, being exceeded in frequency only by cuts and 
bruises. Many of the eye injuries reported were of course of 
a minor nature, perhaps involving little more than careful 
removal of a foreign body from the eye. However, even 
injuries of this nature would be better prevented, for they 
involve not only loss of time for the employee and the com- 
pany but also the possibility of serious complications requiring 
compensation and rehabilitation. | ; 

Influenced by such evidence as that oreented in Table : 
49, many industries have adopted a mandatory safety-goggle — 
program. Such a program requires the wearing of safety — 
goggles by everyone in the plant at all times and regardless of 
his job. The experience of organizations that have adopted 
such a program, such as the Pullman Company,*! has been 
highly favorable. Indeed, these companies report a marked 
financial saving that is directly traceable to the reduction i in 
eye necidents effected by the safety-goggle Programm. 


Immediate attention to i injury 


Management finds it a paying proposition to be sure that 
every injury, no matter how slight, receives prompt and 
"adequate attention, ‘Tt is not enough to have’ hospital or 


ei 





31, Guilbert, “No One Enters This Plant Without Goggles,” F act (ory 
Management. and Me ee RONT (1988), pp. 88-85. | 
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fava service available for an emiploves to make use of if 
he wishes to do so. Means must be found to insure his 
making use of such facilities. Very often factors that have 
been totally overlooked by management effectively prevent 
many employees from taking advantage of available first-aid 
facilities. In one mill, for example, two machine shops con- 
_ tained identical machinery, employed approximately the same 
number of men, and turned out the same kind of work. An 
analysis of the accident records at the end of a year showed 
that the employees in one of these shops averaged 1.73 hospital 
visits per man for the year, whereas the employees in the other 
shop averaged only 1.10 hospital visits per man for the same 
period. So great a difference in the apparent hazards of the 
two shops was entirely unexplainable in terms of the men, the 
work, or the shops themselves. After thought was given to 
the problem, it was remembered that the hospital in which 
first aid and treatment were administered was next door to 
one of the machine shops but was about five hundred yards — 
from the other. The men in the shop close to the hospital - 
took advantage of the service in nearly 60 per cent more cases 
of minor injury than did employees i in the more distant shop. 
The solution to this problem i is in educating the employees in 
the latter shop to walk five hundred yards to receive treatment 
when treatment is needed, or locating another emergency 
first-aid station closer to these men. Management should 
not and cannot take the point of view that the service is there 
and that employees who do not take advantage of it are on 
their own responsibility. Management must see that the 


service is utilized if a satistactory safety record is to be 
obtained. 





14 
Attitudes and Morale 





In an army, a school system, or an industrial plant, there 

is no substitute for morale. The main difference between 
men and machines is that the productivity of a man is deter- 
mined very largely by the way he feels about his job and the 


toward the company that employs him. There is an old 
saying that loyalty has no price. One can hire ‘“‘hands”’ but 
the “‘hands” are of little value if the man who owns them feels 
that he is not being treated fairly by the management. 
The very use of the term hands in referring to employees 
- (commonly encountered a few years ago and still prevalent in 
rural areas) reflects a mistaken viewpoint by management, as 
a man’s hands alone are never hired. The whole man is 
always hired, and the whole man brings to work a good many 
- things besides his hands. He brings the effects of too many 
or too few spankings as a child; of whether he won or lost in 
last night’s card game; of whether his wife sent him to work 


| “docked”’ his wages when he was home last week with a sick 
child. Such things as these are of vital importance in deter- 
mining an employee’s real value to a company. And such 


force, determine the morale of an industrial plant. 


-Inent; neither can it be bought for a price. The employees of 


ABS. 


other employees with whom he works, and by his attitude 


with a scolding or a kiss; of whether or not the company 


things as these, considered together for the whole working | 
Morale cannot be legislated or induced by logical argcu- : 


many industries with wage scales above average for the local- 
awe are Ponetapely bickering because they feel et “they are 
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not being treated fairly by the company.” Management has 
often made the mistake of assuming that high wages and short | 
hours are the only things men want from their jobs although 
studies such as the one mentioned on page 458, as well as 
other surveys summarized later in this chapter, show that 
many non-monetary factors are considered of great impor-. 
tance by both organized and unorganized working forces. 
When a company assumes that monetary factors and hours of 
work are the sole or basic reason for employee unrest, an 
attempt has often been made to remedy the situation by — 
raising wages or shortening the hours of work, or both. And , 
then management has been amazed by a continuation of the 
discontent and often has been quite unable to understand why 
the men do not return happily to work. 
_ (Nor has the lack of understanding what men really want 
from their jobs been limited to management. “Many employ- 
ees are themselves unaware of what is needed to make them 
satisfied with their jobs. This does not mean that the 
employees are unintelligent or that they have any special 
disability to analyze their true motives. It simply illustrates _ 
a well-established principle of normal human behavior, — 
namely, that it is difficult for anyone to identify in clear and — 
eee terms the forces that underlie his feelings and 
his actions) Everyone has observed the employee who, under 
one supervisor or in one working group, continually sulkes on 
the job because ‘“‘the company doesn’t pay him what he is 
worth,” and, under another supervisor or in another working 
_ group, works in a contented and industrious manner for 
_ exactly the same wage. It is not unusual to watch a man’s 
attitude shift from one of chronic discontent to one of com- 
plete satisfaction following a shift from a job of low status to. 
one higher i in this intangible quality, even though the change 
| in jobs involved no appreciable increase in wages. ee 
: Every impartial study of what industrial employees want 
: froin. their jobs has shown that many things. besides high 
wages ar d short otra: are desired. ‘Such studies have shown, 
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: also, that some employees consider these other things even 
- more important than wages and hours. 


oy. What Men Want from Their Jobs 
oe Typical of studies on this subject is one by Houser,! who 
found that the nonselling employees (including unskilled 
as |  *PABER 50.-” 


| RELATIVE IMPORTANCE oF 28 Facrors ro THE NoNSELLING EMPLoYEns OF A 
! | Larce MErcuanpising ORGANIZATION | 





| oe | Rank 
Receiving help necessary to get results expected by management....... ; if 
Being encouraged to offer suggestions and try out better methods....... 2 
Being able to find out whether work igs improving......... ee tyne cas & 3 
_ Reasonable certainty of being able to get fair hearing and square deal in 
case of grievance....... Pong cath ee ee Goh eecNeasde aeegsa cet eeak. 4 
Certainty of promotions going to best qualified employees..... heges Gay 5 
Encouragement to seek advice in case of real problems...... eke PhO 
_ Being given information about important plans and results which concern 
the individual’s work....-....000.... eet Ree ties OS Worse a inaias oor 
Ss Ohi Reuters Ps 8 
Not being actually hampered in work by superior .......... eat sae tae 
Getting contradictory or conflicting orders. ....25. 0000 00 gh 8: : 10 


Being given to understand completely the results which are expected ina 
Pe OR Ae aces ote ee ae eA oe Be eater e A elie une bNios date Oa aaa! faa. 11 
_ Pay—Assurance of increases when deserved iS eh cee De nade 
Being invited to offer suggestions when new plans are being considered... 13 
_ Feeling that superior understands all about the difficulty of the individual’s 
nS NOW a ily Op a aaa te ee ent rest a ln ae oe Re abe ce da tts ele Sl Sea ead 14 
- Being given to understand completely the general methods which the su- 


-— 2 ee ee we we 6 we « 





_. perior wants followed oo... oo. dae bas heeds eau, phat baaat, 2: 15 

- Complete definition of duties...... se tae a ee tegen ek ae setatattee 16 

- Not being responsible to too many superiors. ..00.6...0050... weed ut, dee 

_ Knowledge of other jobs in the organization which the individual feels 

_. capable of handling and would prefer.................... Ese Pea at 18 

_ Knowledge of other jobs preferred, even at same Day... een Pee 19 

Red tape in the organization, preventing best work......... Seer ce Ay .. 20 
_ Pay—compared to that of other jobs of equal importance in the organization. 21 

_ Pay—compared to that of similar work in other organizations....... ies nee 

Treatment when being employed............ eee ee ere ee 28 

10wledge of lines of promotion.............. Gee ud io nares eatin es Cee 

‘alue of Mutual Benefit Association......... eee tay cae aang ans Sa0e ee. 

Being permitted to make important decisions in work..... fhe eee eae 

Regularity of amount of work...... 000.0000 c ccc e cee eee PS acca ced 


ervice of Medical Department................. pit eee eae ery CRS 








IDs Houser, What People Want from Business (Me Graw-Hill Book Com- | 
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labor) of a large merchandising organization consider the 
factors shown in Table 50 to be the things they wanted from 
the company. The order in which these factors are listed in. 
‘Table 50 shows the relative importance attached to the factors 
by the employees. It is interesting to note that the employees 
of this company ranked the items concerned with pay twenty- 
first and twenty-second i in importance. 
TABLE 51 
PERCENTAGE oF UNION AND NoNUNION EMPLOYEES Wuo CONSIDERED THE 


Listsp Irems as ‘‘Most Important” AMONG Factors ReLatEp TO 
THEIR JOBS 


Per Cent of Per Cent of 

Union Em- | Non-Union 
ployees Check- _ Employees 

ing Item as | Checking Item 


“* Most Rank as ‘‘Most — Rank 
Important” of Item Important’ of Item 


- 1 Employee stock subscription... 5 11.5 Be SNS 
2 Voice or share in management. . 13 9.5 6 11.0 
8 Fair adjustment of grievances... 80 “1.0 24 7.0 
4 Chance of promotion.......... 28 6.0 47 ™ 3.0 
5 Steady employment..... oowsd 65 >» 2.0 93 1.0 
6 Medical and dental service. 0. 13.5 6 11.0... 
T Bakety vs cctg lene os cops th 57 » 3.0 21 6980 
8 Amount of payee). scutes 49 4.5 51 2500. ¢ 
9 Working conditions........... 49 4.5 45 4.0. 
10 Hours of work.. bei cau nea 13 9.5 23 8.0 | 
11 Type of man in charge. aaa ie 18 7.5 38 5.0 
12 Methods of pay.............. | 0 13.5 2 13.5 
13 Insurance systems and pensions 18 7.5 36 6.0 . 
14 Chance to show intiative...... 5 11.5 6 11 0 


Though studies of other employees in other plants do not 
consistently show the financial incentive to be so far down the 
list as it appears in Houser’ s study, other [studies do almost 
| importance, Hersey,? i in a study of union and nonunion 
employees, found that fourteen factors were considered — 
- “most important”’ by the ee of employees tabulated : 
in Table 51. | 


Hersey did not find the financial aspect of the job | to be 





ey Ce B. Hersey, “Peyehology of f Workers,” F Personnel J ourna, XIV 1886), 
a PP. AOI-298. : 
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quite so unimportant, in comparison with other factors, as_ 
did Houser in his study. Yet)Hersey did find two things of 
- ymportance. First, he found that amount of pay was not 
-eonsidered most important by most employees in either the 
union or the nonunion group. ‘‘Steady employment” was_ 
checked by more employees as a most important factor in 
both groups and, in the union group, the factors of ‘‘fair 
adjustment of grievances: ’ and “‘safety” also outranked 
“amount of pay.’’ Second, Hersey found that still other 
factors, though admittedly of somewhat lesser importance 
than amount of pay to the maj oy of SUEDOYESS: are con- 


| TABLE 52. , tse es 
RANKING oF Tun IremMs IN ORDER OF IMPORTANCE BY 825 Facrory WorKERS 
Rank . Factor | 
Steady work. ak 
Comfortable working conditions 
Good working pomapenion: 7 
Good boss | 
Opportunity for advancement | 
High pay 
Opportunity to use , your ideas 
Opportunity to learn a job 
Good hours | 
Easy work 











Sowrommenn 





sidered of first importance. by a cuhceity large percentage 
of employees to justify definite attention by management.) — 

By Another investigation dealing with the factors that appeal 
_ to factory workers has been reported by Wyatt, Langdon and 
: Stock.? In this study, ten factors were ranked by the ae 
employees in the order of importance shown in Table 52. | 

In this report, as in those mentioned before, many oe oo, 

besides those of a monetary nature are considered. of real 
ay Hoon ente by the industrial employees studied. 
_ Hoppock* has published the results of an interesting | 
investigation into the problem of job satisfaction and the 
conditions that favor it. In one ‘Part of the study, eighty 






ops S. Wyatt, J N. fenton aid F. G. : Stock, | “Patigue ‘aad Boredom. in 
Repetitive Work,” Industrial Health Research. Board, Report 77 (1987).. 
oe Hoppock, . Job es CEiarper & Brothers es — 
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persons representing a wide range in age, intelligence, occupa- 
tions, and earnings were interviewed. From these results 
Hoppock states that no conclusions are drawn except “that 
what happened in these cases can happen.” However, the 
interview case studies corroborate the general conclusion 
reached above, that is, that job satisfaction is related to a good 
many things besides financial return.’ Some of these factors, 
as summarized by Hoppock, are “‘relative status of the indi- 
vidual within the social and economic group with which he | 
identifies himself, relations with superiors and associates on 
the job, nature of the work, earnings, hours of work, oppor- 
tunities for advancement, variety, freedom from close super- 
vision, visible results, the satisfaction of doing good work, 
opportunities for service to others, environment, freedom to 
live where one chooses, responsibility, vacations, excitement, 
opportunity for self-expression, competition, religion, Oppor- 
tunity for or necessity of traveling, fatigue, appreciation or 
criticism, security, and ability to adjust oneself to unpleasant 
circumstances.” be dave a os ae 
Further evidence of the importance of non-monetary © 
factors in influencing employee morale comes from a study 
reported by Roberts, 5 who made an audit of employee morale _ 
of 2,500 employees. His findings show the importance to 
morale of such factors as promotion procedures, favoritism, 
and the effective informing of employees of company policies. 
“A study reported by Blum also showed that certain non- 
monetary factors—job security and advancement—ranked 
_ above pay in their influence upon employee morale. = 
_ (These studies should not be interpreted by management 
as meaning that the average employee has no interest in his 
pay check or that he wants to be “‘fathered’’ or ‘‘mothered””’ 








SEB, Roberts, “Tests to Determine Objectively the Effectiveness of an 
- Industrial Relations Program,” Office Management Series, American Manage- 
ment Association, No, 84 (1988), pp. 32-37. | . 


Various Wee and J. J. Russ, “A Study of Employee Attitude Toward 
Various Incentives,” Personnel, XIX (1942), pp. 488-444, 
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ite 


aes) 
self. 
dental bills (see item 28 in Table 50 and item 6 in Table 51), 


The average aoe wants to take care of him- 


He does not want the company to pay his medical or | 









nor is he particularly interested in being given a voice in the ae 


management of the plant (see item 26 in Table 50 and item 2 _.,.. ’ 
}He wants the opportunity to do a job for a 3." 
~ reasonable wage, to have an impartial hearing if he thinks he -7- 

has been treated unfairly, and to be reasonably sure of holding |, 


in Table 51). 


his job as long as his work is satisfactory. In one investiga- 
tion,’ the last-mentioned point, job security, was found to os 
more important than any other factor,, 


Added to these factors should be an opportunity for the J." 


| employee to work with a group that “accepts” him and of 
which he feels himself to be an integral part.) A series of 
investigations conducted by Mayo? and his collaborators in a 


variety of plants has shown the influence of social and group > 


factors upon the worker’s production, quality, absenteeism, 
and related characteristics. 
things, that many of the factors (such as illumination) 


previously considered to be specific determiners of employee | 


productivity operate in a much less specific and tangible 


fashion than has previously been supposed. For example, in — 
a series of studies® of a small group of employees at the 


_ Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Company, an effort 
was made to determine the effect upon production of varying 
the illumination. 


tion also increased; and when the lighting was decreased, 


production still increased. In this particular experiment, 


whatever was done had a favorable effect on employee job 


7D. ‘MeGregor: “The Attitudes of Workers Toward Layoff Policy, 3 J ournal 
- of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXXIV (1939), pp. 179-199. | 


§ Several of these studies have been summarized by Elton Mayo, The Social | 


~ Problems of an Industrial Civilization (Andover Press, 1945). 


ie Press, 1988). 


These studies show, among other | 


When the lighting was increased, produc- 
tion increased; when the lighting was left the same, produc- 


E Reported i Whitehead, betas The I ndustrial Worker (Harvard University oe = 
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‘performance. ; The only reasonable explanation seemed to be 


that the employees in the experimental group considered 
themselves a rather special group of employees, and that they 
were responding in a favorable manner to whatever changes 


“mnanagement made in their working conditions. There ig 


little reason to believe that such factors as a new job evalua- 


tion plan, a new incentive plan, a new labor contract, or the 


careful selection and training of new employees would have 
entirely taken the place of this group feeling in improving job. 


performance. But factors affecting employee morale might 


quickly undermine this group feeling; these factors, therefore, 


must be considered by management if employee morale is 
to be kept on the high level that efficient plant operation 
‘requires. 


The Measurement of Morale 


Morale cannot be weighed on a scale, like a pound of 
butter; it cannot be measured with a rule, like a strip of carpet; 
it cannot be gauged with a thermometer, like the temperature 
of aroom. Yet, though it is intangible, it can be measured. 
Thorndike long ago pointed out that whatever exists, exists. 
in some amount, and whatever exists in some amount can be 
measured. Contains: morale does exist. It is a character-_ 
istic of a group of employees that makes for success or failure 
of the plant as a business enterprise. Until recently, manage- 
ment attempted to keep in touch with the morale of the work- | 
ing force only through such factors as chance remarks by 
employees, appearance and behavior of the men at work, and 


occasional reports by supervisors. These methods were none 


‘too satisfactory. It is one characteristic of an employee 


whose morale is poor that he is likely to keep his attitude to 
himself, particularly if he feels that he personally is likely to 


be identified with a condition of dissatisfaction. Therefore, 


if morale is to be gauged or measured, means must be found | 
to encourage employees to express their honest feelings and 
‘reactions. One satisfactory method of doing this i is by means. | 
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of an anonymous employee-attitude survey. Such a survey 
makes use of a questionnaire adapted to the needs of the 
investigation. The employees are asked to check the 
questionnaire and drop it in a ballot box or mail it to a neutral 
center, frequently a university or management consulting 
organization. No one knows how any particular employee 
checked the questionnaire, but from the average results, a 
comprehensive picture of general employee reactions is often 
obtained. Attitude surveys of this sort may make use of a 
single “attitude toward the company’”’ scale, or of a specially 
prepared questionnaire designed to determine employee 
opinion on a number of ‘specific topics of interest to the 
‘management. 










- Attitude scales 
A typical example of an attitude scale that may be used to 
determine the general attitude of employees toward their 








TABLE 53 
a ‘STATEMENTS UsED IN BercEn’ Ss ScaLe FoR MEASUREMENT OF ATTITUDE OF 
3 | EMPLOYEES TowarRp THEIR COMPANY 







gee. "Scale Value 
Tam made to feel that I am really a part of this organization..... 9.72 
















- Tean feel reasonably sure of holding my job as long as I do good work. = 8,33 
Tecan usually find out how I stand with my boss.............-.-. 7.00 
On the whole, the company treats us about as well as we deserve.. 6.60 
I think training in better ways of doing the job should be given to all 
- employees of the company..... 6.06. .0i cee ee tee ens 4. 72 
J have never understood just what the company personnel policy is 4.06 
In my job I don’t get any chance to use my experience........... 3.18 — 
I can never find out how I stand with my boss.........-..0+.45. Beet. 
A large number of the employees would leave here if they could get 
gs good jobs elsewhere... ove. baba ee od de ene ee elas ee eet ene 1.67 © 
I think the company’s policy: 3 is to pay employees just as little as it nie 





can get away With... s see be et esdeat a asta itera teks _ .80 







company is s shown i in Table 53. This scale is ‘taken from an 
article by Bergen. The theory of such scales and detailed 
instructions ror, their: construction have been described by 











uk “10 HL B. ‘Bergan, “Pinding Out What Employees Age Thinking,” Phe. Con- | 
o ference Board M a Record, oe 1939. i, | 
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-Thurstone and Chave.!! Such a scale requires that numerical 
values be found for each of a series of statements that express 


a thought (favorable, unfavorable, or indifferent) about the 


subject of the attitude survey. | | 7 7 
The numerical values assigned to the statements in Table 


03 are not determined arbitrarily. They are obtained from a, 


careful series of experiments conducted during the construc- 
tion of the scale. In the scale construction, the first step is 


to write out a large number of statements, perhaps a hundred 


or more, each of which expresses a viewpoint of some kind 
toward the company. An effort should be made to have these 
statements express all possible attitudes from extremely 
favorable to extremely unfavorable. Each of these state- 
ments is typed on a separate slip of paper and a judge is asked 


to place each statement in one of ten piles, ranging from 


statements showing the least favorable viewpoints, in pile 
one, to statements expressing the most favorable viewpoints, 
in pile ten. When the judge has allocated all statements, a 
tabulation is made of where he placed each one, and the state- 


ments are shuffled and given to another judge. This pro-_ 


cedure is repeated until the statements have been separately 
allocated to the various piles by approximately one hundred 
judges. It should be emphasized that the hundred judges 
used as described above are assisting in the construction of 
the scale. They are not having their own attitude measured. 
To measure attitudes with the scale is not possible until the 
scale has been constructed, and the allocation of statements 
to the several piles is a part of the process of constructing the 
scale. | ee Bin ge 
_The purpose of the allocation is to determine the scale 


values of the various statements. If all judges tend to place — | 
_ & statement in piles toward the favorable end of the con- 


tinuum, we may safely conclude that that statement expresses 
_ a favorable attitude toward the company. If a statement is 





| XL. L, Thurstone and E. J. Chave, The Measurement of Attitude (University 
of Chicago: Prey, 1020) 0 OO Ta ee 


i 
| 
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generally placed by the judges in piles toward the unfavorable — 
end of the series, we may likewise conclude that an unfavor-— 


able attitude is expressed by that particular statement. 
The piles are numbered from the unfavorable to the favorable 
end of the continuum. The number of times each statement 


is placed in each pile is determined, and a computation made > 


to determine the average location of the statement by the 
judges. From this calculation, the scale value of the state- 


ment is determined. By starting with many more statements 


than need be retained for the final attitude scale, it is usually 
possible to pick from ten to fifteen statements that are spread 
over the entire attitude range. The statements so selected, 


together with their scale values as shown in Table 53, comprise 


the final material for the attitude scale. 


One might think that the attitudes or feelings of a. judges | 


who are used in the construction of the scale would have an 
effect on the scale values obtained. In other words, it might 
be felt that one set of scale values for a series of statements 
might be obtained if the judges were, in general, favorable 
_ toward the company, while a different set of values might be 

obtained if the judges in general were unfavorable or indiffer- 


wie ent toward the company. This possibility has been sub- 


jected to experimental test, and it has been found that the 
attitudes of the judges do not significantly affect the scale 
values obtained from them." This fact increases the 
possibilities of use for such scales in industry because it often 


happens that the persons who are most conveniently available 


~ for use as judges in constructing a scale may be more favorably 


disposed toward the company than certain groups of. employ- : 


ees with whom the scale is to be used after it is constructed. 


In the practical administration of an attitude scale, state- 


ments are printed on a sheet in random order, without the 


scale, values appearing in Table 53. Each employee is given 
one of these sheets and 1 is requested to check all statements ; 


| 2 ED. Hinckley, “The Influence of Individual Opinion on the C onstruction 7 | : | 
_ of an ( Attihads: oe J ournal lof Social See II GB) PP. 283-296. _ 
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that he agrees with or believes to be true. The sheets are 
then turned in without being signed. The attitude of an 
employee toward the company is defined as the average 
scale value of the statements he has checked. For example, 
an employee checking statements one, three, and five of 
those shown in Table 53 would have an attitude of 


nae eee ee 





On a scale of ten (ten being the most favorable end and ZeYO 
the least favorable end) an attitude of 7.15 would be one 
somewhat toward the favorable end of the scale. On the 
other hand, an employee checking statements seven, eight, 
and ten would have an attitude represented by | 


3.18 + aa OU or 2.25 





This would be a much less favorable attitude toward the 
company than the one described above. | Peel aee 
_ The attitude scale reproduced in Table 53 is by no means — 
the only set of statements that might be constructed to fulfill, 
the requirements of a suitable scale. Uhrbrock,# in a com- 
prehensive study of the attitudes of 3,934 factory workers, 96 
clerical workers, and 400 foremen, used a different scale, but 
one constructed as explained above to measure the general 
attitude of employees toward the company. Some typical 
statements, with their scale values from Uhrbrock’s scale, are 
reproduced in Table 54. : ee es 
The fact that scales such as those illustrated in the Tables 


03 and 54 may be used independent yy to measure the attitude 


of employees toward their company illustrates several points 


_ concerning the use of such scales. It will be noticed that the 


statements comprising the two scales are not the same, yet 





both scales measure essentially the same thing. Thus, the 


BROS, Uhrbrock, “Attitudes of 4430 Employees,” Journal.of Social Psy- 
chology, V (1984), pp. BOOS Te coe te Se ee ee hae ee - 








. 7 believe accidents will happen. no matter what you do about them. 
The workers put as much over on the company as the company puts over 


The company does too mueb welfare work. . Bar daha ae ede tase ns ronda ve 


I do not think applicants for employment are e treated courteous sly. eho: : 


ee ee ee eas oo te Meee a Se pe 
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use of such scales does not require including any specific 
statements which, from an industrial relations viewpoint, 


might seem undesirable. A scale can be “‘tailor made” for 
a given plant and deliberately kept free of statements that 


may seem to Pat dynamite” without sacrificing the validity 


TABLE 54 
STATEMENTS Usep In Unrprock’s Scare ror MEaAsuRING ATTITUDE or 
Empitoyrrs Towarp THrrr Company 


Scale | 


- Statement DO ats Value 
I think this company treats its employees better than any other company | 
OCS iis, BE a bee od ee acy eek tees Boia ai eed eae eerie | 8 
If I had to do it over again I'd still work for this company......... Pe it Qh 
They don’t play favorites in this company....... ror re hee Se a 9.3 
‘A man can get ahead in this company if he tries...............-.-000- 8.9 
I have as much confidence in the company physician. as I do in my own 
doctor...... ee SAR oni See en a ua aw ates ee oes 8, 
The company is sincere in wanting to know what its employees think 
DOUG inte 01a Fete ean waverly Wied be ule eae Oa et aw eo eee an 
A wage incentive plan offers a just reward for the faster worker. . 
On the whole the company treats us about as well as we deserve........ 
I think a man should go to the hospital for even a scratch, as it may vail 
PlOOd: DOROMING os outs ioe sch Cee ee oe ae ee 


oS 
moO BOG 


. 


on. them...... ates hs ds lg ae baad cree ites Gnas de eA be sahgseahigah wtege Gh tee calla: ra vege Ces 


* 


Soldiering on the job is increasing............. 0.00 cee eee eee pane 


I believe many good suggestions are killed by the bosses..... 
My boss gives all the breaks to his lodge and church friends. . 

I think the company goes outside to fill good jobs instead of promoting 
-- men who are here 00)... cate ee ee ee 
You’ve got to have “pull” with certain ‘people around here to get ahead 
In the long run this company will “‘put it over” on you........ ib cae 
The pay in this company is terrible................0645 pnwna tice aes mee 


se 6 ee me em 


DW wW PRE Ae 


= 


| 


« 
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‘* 


of the scale. The: use of different statements 3 in scales measur- : 
ing the same attitude also facilitates checking of results by a 


repeat test in order to be sure of conclusions reached and to 


measure the effectiveness of systematic company efforts to | 
: uae employee morale. 


Attitude scales are not perfect aeerinients for the ae 


: | ing of employee feelings, but they are considerably better than | 
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| guessing or relying on chance (and often biased) individua] 


reports. | | | 


General employee opinion surveys 


Attitude scales of the type described in the preceding 
section show the attitude of the employees toward the com. 


pany as a whole. If it is possible to ask the employees to 


indicate the department in which they work without revealing 


their identity, such scales also enable a management to com- 


pare employee attitude from one department to another. 
But such scales do not enable a management to identify 
specific factors that may be sources of employee unrest 
or dissatisfaction. This information can be obtained by 
means of another type of questionnaire, which asks @ number 
of specific questions concerning plant practices. This type 
of questionnaire should also be used without reference to any 
employee’s name, and great care should be taken to insure 
the anonymous feature of the survey. An example of a 
questionnaire used in an employee survey of this type con- 


ducted by the Victor Adding Machine Company of Chicago 


is shown in Figure 133. The following steps were taken in 
conducting the survey employing this questionnaire: 


1. Questions to be included were chosen by management and 
phrased so as to permit convenient and rapid recording of answers 
on electric punched cards for sorting and tabulating. ? a 

.2. Supervision was informed of the project at special supervisory 
meetings. Teg | Oe na ge 

_ 3. Employees were informed of the project by supervisors. The 
employees were told that they would receive the questionnaires 
through the mail at their home addresses and that the company 
would appreciate their cooperation in checking the questionnaires 


the enclosed self-addressed stamped envelope. 


and returning them to the tabulating agency (not the plant) in . 


report of findings was prepared for management. 


_4. Questionnaires were received, results were tabulated, and a 


In the case of the survey conducted for this company, the — 4 
Procedure described above resulted in a 70 per cent return of 
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| Victor Adding Machine Co. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

1, This questionnaire is being. answeréd by: . : Men 2 
2. Are you- Married [ 
3. Are you paid by the week or by the hour? Paid by the week 0 
4. Do you feel you would rather be doing some other type of work? Yes [J 
If yes, have you discussed it with the Personnel Office? Yes C) 
5. How do you regard safety conditions within the plant generally? a 7 

What is your opinion of your foreman or department head? 
6. Does he “know his stuff’? Yes 0 
7.. Does he play favorites? . Yes F] 
8. Does he keep you busy? - | Yes F) 
9, Does he keep his promises? _ a Yes 
10, Does he pass the buck? ; : Yes O) 
11. Does he welcome suggestions? ae Yes Fj 
12, Ishe a good teacher? Yes 5 
13. Do the workers know more than he does? Yes 
14. Does he set a good example? Yes CJ 
15. (Do you think. you are in need of more training? Yes (] 
16. Which of the following ways of pay would you prefer? Present way (J 
Do you feel you understand the following provisions of the Company Security Fund? 
17. The insurance provisions Yes 
18. How the Security Fund shares are figured Yes 0 
19, How VAMCO determines its contribution to the Fund each year Yes [J 
20. How the Security Fund money js invested ee ag Yes 
21. How your Fund account is closed in event of termination, death or retirement Yes [] 
‘Do you feel that you are receiving considerate treatment here? pee Yes [J 
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Women ([} 
Single [J 

Paid by the hour QO 
We O 

No [2 

Not so good [[] 


FFF 
nNoo000000 


Incentive or piece work 


No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


O OoOo00o 


No 





No 


No (] 
No [ 


No [] 
"No 
No [J 
Don’t like it (] 
No [J 
No [] 


Below average 


Lower here O 


Do you feel top management is interested in the employes? Yes") 
Have you ever recommended Victor as a place to work to a friend? Yes [7] 
Would you like-more news broadcasts given over the P. A.? Yes 
Are you interested in Company athletic activities? . Yes [J 
Are you making suggestions to the Suggestion System? Ei tq Yes [] 
Do you feel you have a good future with this Company? Yes (J 
‘Would you be interested in selling with Victor's post war Sales Division? : Yes [1] 
What is your reaction to being asked down to Personnel for occasional interviews? the tO 
ike i 

Do you think Victor has done a good job for the country during the war? Yes 
Are you getting the kind of information about the Company that you want? Yes [1] 
What do you think of eg conditions here as compared with other plants? 

Above average [] Average [1] 
How do you think your average weekly earnings (gross earnings before deductions) compare with that paid in other companys 
for the same type of work? 

| Better here [] About the same [] 


“Wie. 133-——Part of a questionnaire used in an employee survey conducted. by the 


Victor Adding M achine oe Chicago, Illinois.) 


received. 


(Courtesy of A. V. Larson, Asst. Personnel Director, 


- the questionnaires, a proportion far exceeding that ébtaitied. 
with many questionnaires sent out without previously 
nota ying. the employees: that a, questionnaire: would be 


“oh 
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A summary of the findings of the survey is not af particu- 
dar importance to anyone not associated with the particular 
company and, therefore, is not given here. It is sufficient 
to say that the company made significant use of the results in 

planning the future activities of the industrial relations 
_ department. 


| The exit interview 


Another method of Aeterna both poner employee 
attitude toward the company and also feeling or opinion 
with regard to specific practices, departments, or SUDErvIsots, 
is p ovided by the exit interview. 


/ Onarheim, “4 summarizing the values of the Ts interview, | 


mn out that itVvhelps to retain desirable employees and 


“provides a check on policies covering employment, placement, 


training, wages, reasons for terminations in different depart- 
ments, and ‘effectiveness of grievance procedure. Drake 
also stresses the value of the exit interview in identifying 
sources of employee dissatisfaction. | 

An employee who is working For the company often is 
reluctant in expressing his true feelings. Also, /many manage- 
ments feel that it would not be good industrial relations 


ati ES 


terminated his employment usually is quite willing to say 
what he thinks about the company, and management has 
_ little to lose (and often much to gain) by listening attentively 


to what he has to say. This fact has resulted in an increasing 


use of the exit interview—an interview conducted with the 
employee leaving the company. While any single employce 
- may have grievances-for which there is no real basis in plant 





2 uy, . Oaarhein: “Brit Interviews Help Us Check Paponnel Policies,” | 
_. Factory Management and M aintenance, CII (1944), pp. 121- 122. 


8 C, A. Drake, “The Exit Interview as a Teak of Management, " Personnel, 
XVIII ee) Pp. a46-850, | 


practice to encourage present employees to give verbal 
expression to their feelings.) But the employee who has 


_ Practices, yet if an appreciable number of employees terminat- 
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ing their employment mention the same situations or prac- 
tices aS unsatisfactory, it is usually safe to conclude that 
there is a real reason for their discontent. Under such 
circumstances, it is also a reasonable assumption that employ- 
ees still on the job are not entirely satisfied with these practices 
or policies. Information obtained in a series of exit inter- 
views should not, of course, be automatically followed by 
changes in managerial policy whenever a source of grievance 


is revealed, but most managements now believe that such 


information should at least be considered when making 
future managerial decisions. , 


_ Factors Affecting the Morale of Employees 


_ A morale survey, the exit interview, or any other barom-— 
eter of employee feelings, is of little practical value unless it 
succeeds in identifying factors that affect employee morale 
and points the way toward changes that may be instituted by 
“management to improve morale. A number of investigations 
of this type have been conducted and several determining 
factors have been isolated. Some of these can be easily 
changed by management; others are more difficult to modify. 
In any event, a statement of certain factors that have been 
found related to employee morale will indicate problems faced 
by modern industrial relations departments. 


In Uhrbrock’s study" it was found that foremen are more 
favorably disposed toward the company than are clerks, and 
clerks more favorably disposed than are factory workers. 

The distributions of attitude scores for the three groups are 
shown in Figure 134. This finding is in accord with what one — 


a might expect, and it may be considered as an added indication - 
of the validity of the attitude-scale method of measurement. 





Many companies necessarily have some employees in jobs — 


8 Uhrbrock, op. cit, 
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that lack status. The identification of such jobs and the 
means of improving morale of the employees assigned to 
them is one practical value of an attitude survey. Often a 
marked improvement of morale can be effected by a slight 
change in job status. ‘Super’? has found that the amount of 
change in status is of little importance in effecting an increase 
in job satisfaction, but the direction of change is of vital 
importance. Those departments having employees whose 


sarge” 


morale would be helped by such measures can be. readily 
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Fira. 134—Distribution of attitude toward the company 
of three groups of employees. 


identified by means of an anonymous attitude survey, 
provided only that the employees identify their department 
~and job. 


Success of the employee 


i tani it tht a TAR ie ECAR Stuer p sit eva NM 


The old maxim that “ ‘nothing succeeds like success” 
applies to employee morale. Those employees who. are | 
doing a job well and are made to feel that they are doing a 
y deb well have good morale. If they are failing, or made to. 
~ feel that they are failing, morale suffers. For high morale 
to exist, the Job does not have to be one of vital importance to. 


MW ‘D. EL Super, “Qecupational Level iad: Job Satisfaction, ed ournal of 
- Applied Psychology, XXUT (1939), p pp. (547-564, 
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the plant. It can be quite an ordinary job and yet accomplish 
the desired result. , In other words, it is not so much the Job as 


how the employee feels about it and how the boss regards the 
employee that determines the latter’s morale. Glen Gardi- 


‘ner?® has given an excellent illustration of this principle: 


Riding on a freight elevator with the superintendent of the U. S. 
Gypsum Company on Staten Island, I was impressed by this inci- 


dent. As we stepped on the elevator the superintendent said, “I 


want to introduce you to Tony who has been running this elevator 
for more than eight years and has never had a single accident of any 
kind, which is a record we’re proud of.” 


| The way Tony grinned and stuck out his hand made one realize 
that he appreciated the credit being | given him and that he was 100 


per cent sold on the idea of running that elevator for many years to 
come without any accidents. 


Comprehensive statistical studies have been made which 


show that the morale of the successful employee is better than 
that of the employee who is struggling with his job. For 
example, Kolstad® found that the morale scores of low-selling 
employees in a department store were significantly lower than 
‘the corresponding scores of the high-selling employees. 
It seems clear that employees should not be placed nor kept 
‘on jobs in which they are unable to achieve a reasonable 


degree of success. 


Supervision | 


Everyone recognizes the fact that a man may work 
contentedly for one boss and complain bitterly when asked to 


work for another. Probably few things exert so unfavorable 
- effect on employee morale as the blustering, bully type of 


‘straw boss.” The importance of the supervisor has been 


emphasized by the work of MeMurry” and also by that of | 


18 Glen Gakinee i Reaching the Individual Worker,” Agee. before the 


Second, Annual Greater Philadelphia Safety Congress, May 27, 1935. sa 
19 A. Kolstad, “Employee Attitudes in a Department Store es J ournal of ai 
: Applied Psychology, XXIT (1938), pp. 470-479. . 

20 RN. MeMurry, “So You Handle People,” Society for the Advancement of a 


Monagement 4 J ado acd 1 oe PP. 168-172. 
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‘Hull and Kolstad.2t. In the past, management has too often 
Selected the supervisor from the working group primarily 
‘because the man chosen was a good worker or a high producer. 
“We now know that ability to produce well on that job is no 
‘guarantee whatever of ability to supervise other men on the 
job. The supervisor chosen because of his production record 
is as likely as not to be a failure in handling men; and we might 
add that he will almost certainly fail unless he is given specific 
training in how to handle men. Industry today recognizes 
this situation and is not only considering many factors 
besides production ability in promoting a man to a super- 
-visory position, but also is training supervisors in the solution 
of problems unique to the supervisory job. Evidence shows 
that when supervisors and others in positions of authority are 
correctly trained, the guidance which they may give has a 











favorable effect on employee morale.” 


Social factors in the working group 

The importance of group solidarity in the small groups of 
workers that almost automatically are formed in any plant 
has not been very well recognized by many managements. 
Yet the work of Mayo” and his associates clearly demonstrates - 
the marked relation between feelings of “belonging” to the 
group and the general level of employee morale. /In one 
study reported, of “‘mule spinners” in a textile mill, not only 
did increased production and reduced labor turnover result 
after steps were taken to transform a horde of “solitaries”’ to 
& group with a group-consciousness, but also the general 
social changes—even outside the plant—were in a direction 
indicating a higher level of general job and social satisfaction; 
Similar results were found in the Hawthorne study. In 
commenting upon the results of these studies ‘Mayo writes: 





*)'R. L, Hull and A. Kolstad, ‘Morale on the Job,” in G. Watson, Civilian 

- Morale (Houghton Mifflin, 1942), pp. 349-364. Sa tS ee oy - 
_' J. F. Murphy, O. M. Hall, and G. L, Bergen, “Does Guidance Change 
_ Attitudes?” Occupations, XIV (1936), PP. 949-052.008 0 oc 
ss #8 Mayo, op. cit. ce ae ee 
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“For all of us the feeling of security and certainty derives 


always from assured membership of a group. If this is lost, 
no monetary gain, no job guarantee, can be sufficient com- 
pensation. Where groups change ceaselessly as jobs and 
mechanical processes change, the individual inevitably experi-, 
ences a sense of void, of emptiness, where his fathers knew the | 
joy and comradeship and security.’’4 (Perhaps one of the 
reasons that rest. periods during the working shifts are usually 
accompanied by improved job performance is that during 
rest periods the workers have an opportunity to form and 
solidify a group consciousness that cannot take shape while 
every operator is occupied at his machine. In the illustration | 
of the ‘‘mule spinners”’ referred to, the introduction of four 
ten-minute rest periods during the day was the major change 


made by management. There was a general feeling by 


supervision that there would be no way to ‘‘make up” the 
lost forty minutes. Yet when the group consciousness had 
been. formed, job performance improved and there was. 


_ general agreement that the time was indeed not “‘lost” at all 


| Working conditions 


(Employee morale is lowered by iearor able working | 
conditions. This situation is the more serious because often 
the employees who are affected are unaware of the true cause 
of their grouchiness and dissatisfaction./ Collier®* has pointed 
out a number of specific relationships found between reactions 


of employees and the physical working conditions of several : 
jobs. He states that the feelings of uneasiness and unrest 


found among spray painters were removed by the installation 
of a new air exhaust. He also found that the presence of 


- methylene chloride produces bad temper, irritability, and 


sleeplessness. Needless to say, the employees so affected 


| were: unaware of the real cause of their mental discomfort 


ae Mayo: op. bak: p. 76. 


2B, Collier, The Mental Manifestations of Some Industrial iinesses,” ee 
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and therefore probably tended to attribute their feelings to 
imaginary causes. Other effects reported by Collier were that 
mercury produces irritability, anxiety, depression, and sleep- 
lessness, while manganese produces languor, lethargy, muscu- 
lar cramps, and abnormalities of gait. 

These findings indicate that the physical surroundings of 
a, job may result in a general lowering of employee morale in 
a way which is not revealed by ordinary questioning of the — 
men. The conclusion we may draw is that when an unfavor- 
able morale condition is found to exist, it is wise to examine 
carefully the physical surroundings to determine whether 
some unnatural condition may be at fault. 

‘Some evidence indicates that a deliberate effort to create 
favorable working conditions (as opposed to the elimination 
of definitely unfavorable surroundings) will be followed by an 
improvement of morale. For example, Tindall®* reports that 
the presence of music on the job speeds up production, 
improves morale, pacifies labor unrest, creates good will, 
lessens labor turnover, and reduces errors. Kerr?’ has — 

‘reported a series of studies showing that under certain condi- — 
‘tions music has a favorable effect upon the attitude of 
employees toward their job. He also reports that “... 
when other factors are equal, workers will go to the. job 
locations where they can hear music while they work.’’® 
(While the several favorable effects found in these studies 
ea aeaat the desirability of keeping the working conditions as 
pleasant as the nature of the work will permit, we should 
hardly conclude that the use of music is either possible or 
- desirable in all instances. Nor should we assume that the 
use of music will automatically improve the production, or 





48 G. M. Tindall, “‘“Rhythm. for the Restless, o ‘Personnel J qurnial, XVI. 
- (1937), pp. 120-124. : , 
20 W. A. Kerr, “Psychological Effects of Musie as ‘hoparted ae 162 Defense 
“Trainees,” Psychological Record, V (1942), pp. 205-212, ee 
98 W. A. Kerr, ‘‘ Where They Like to Work: Work Place Pratayanes of 228 | 


Electric -al Workers in Terms of Musie, v J ournal a ue Peyehology oe 
Beets ie 438-442. ; 
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quality of work. Ag Kirkpatrick” points out “no highly 
significant or conclusive research has been published con- 
cerning the effect of music on output or health of workers in 
industry.”’ And, in many cases (for example in a steel mill) 
music would be out of the question, because the general noise 


level is so great that no one could hear it. 
Salary reviews and praise ee as 
A fact not realized by many hopeful college graduates is 
that it is entirely possible for an employee to become lost and 
buried in a large industrial plant, even while he is doing his 
job well. Indeed, the very fact that he is doing a routine job 
_well may prevent him from being brought to the attention of - 
_ anyone who has the authority to promote or demote him. 
Obviously, the permanent or semi-permanent location of an 
employee on a job from which he hoped to advance is not 
conducive to high morale. Many industries are solving this 


problem by a scheme for systematically reviewing, at stated 


intervals, the job and earnings of every employee. Such a 
scheme does a great deal to prevent a capable employee from 
being “‘lost in the mill.” The advisability of such a scheme 
has been stressed by Shepard®° in his emphasis of the fact that 
workers are happier as well as more valuable if they are 
praised and given regular salary FOVIOWS. 0 es eee 
The matter of praise, also, is sometimes given too little 
consideration by management and supervision. If we are 
_ willing, temporarily, to oversimplify a very complex problem, 
_ we might say that there are in general two ways of motivating _ 
_ people: to praise (or reward) for doing the desired thing, and 
to reprove (or punish) for doing the wrong thing. Much 


A _thought and considerable experimentation have been con- ie 
centrated on this problem in an effort to determine which of 





-XXVIT (1948), pp. 268-274. 


. these methods of motivation achieves the best results. . 





OP, H. Kirkpatrick, “Music in Industry,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 


_ J. L. Shepard, “Recognition on the Job,” Personnel Journal, XVI (1987), 
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Unfortunately, a general conclusion that is universally appli- 
cable in all situations has not been reached; but the preponder- 
ance of evidence clearly favors the praise over the reproof 
method. This was the conclusion reached by Hurlock*! in 
her studies of learning in school children, and there seems to be 
every reason for expecting the results to apply in a general 
way to the behavior of industrial employees. One should not 
infer from Hurlock’s study that praise is always superior to 
reproof or that reproof should never be used. Her investi- 
gations, indeed, show that reproof for failure accomplishes 
better results than no comment at all; and in practical situa- 
tions, it seems obvious that situations arise which clearly call 
for some kind of reproof. The general principle that we 
emphasize here is that praise and rewards are in many (if not 
most) cases more potent than reproof as a motivating factor 
and will almost always have a better effect on employee morale. 
Supervisors will do well not only to know this, but tov use it in 
their day-by-day operations with their men. 


Wage payment. methods | 


Entirely aside from the amount of money earned by @ an 
employee, the method by which his wage is computed may be a 
source of employee complaint. Wage incentive plans are 
ordinarily installed for the purpose of motivating the worker 
to reach a reasonable output and at the same time of reward- 
ing the employees who reach such an output in proportion to 
the actual amount of work done. <A discussion of the various 
wage incentive plans in use by modern industry does not fall 
within the scope of this volume; but it should be said here that 
such plans are often somewhat complicated in operation and 
are therefore not always understood completely by the 
| employees who are affected by them. (An employee wants to 
know how to figure his own check. If no one has explained 
the weee payment plan to him, or if it has been explained but 








on E. B. " Fhuriosk,: e An Evaluation as Certain Tesciiven Used: in School 
| Work, eS ournal tof Educational Peyehelont, XVI (2) Pp. pas oe 7 
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he has not understood the explanation, he is very likely to be 
suspicious of the whole system) An employee who figures 
that the company owes him $48.60 but who receives a check 
for only $48.50 is disgruntled out of all proportion to his 

imagined loss of ten cents. When management installs a 
wage incentive plan, the job is only half done; there remains 


the job of explaining the plan to the emplovess who are to _ 
work under it, of being sure that they understand it, and of 


selling it to them. Modern management no longer tells its 


employees, ‘‘This is the way we are going to do it, and you 


can like it or quit.” Management today realizes that it is 


good business to help every employee to feel that he is part of © 
the business. Such a feeling cannot be developed if an 


employee cannot even compute his own pay check. 

‘The same precautions should be observed when hourly 
rates are paid under a job evaluation system and wage struc- 
ture., Job evaluations (see page 374) are based upon a job 
analysis of the various jobs so that equal skill, training, and 
effort on the different jobs will be paid pqualty well. Such 
job analyses always involve some subjective element in rating 
_ the different jobs; and it is a rare case where the first installa- 
tion of a job evaluation system is not found to contain a few 
jobs that are ‘‘out of line,’’ that is, are set too high or too low 


in comparison with other jobs. It is very important to keepa | 


constant lookout for such cases and to correct them at the 


first opportunity. Both in factory work and office work, jobs — 


that are ‘‘ out of line” in rate or salary are a significant source 
of employee unrest? : 


| Other factors affecting morale 
Several other. studies have deaiieed still additional fsickots 


which, at least i in certain Cases, have an effect on employee | 


38 H. B. Bergen, C. E. Haines, L. G. Goer F.L. Hallock, ee CLS. Coler, 
“Attitudes and Emotional Problems of Office Employers,” Office M anagement 
Series, No. 87, p. 34.0 
. P. Hall ee H. Ww. Locke, ‘Incentives and Contentment: A ena M ade in a 
| British Hoey (Fitman, London, 1988). . i 
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morale. In Uhrbrock’s investigation it was found that the 
attitude toward the company of the male employees was 
significantly less favorable than that of the female employees. 
Apparently some factor, or combination of factors, which had 
been unnoticed by management was operating in this partic- 
ular company to give the women a better feeling toward the 
company. The forces at work may have been seemingly 
trivial to management, but factors that seem trivial to manage- 
ment often seem quite important to employees. In fact, as 
Schultz** has pointed out, employee attitudes are. often 
affected more by ttle t things than by broad matagement: 
policies. — | 
It should be mentioned als that employee attitudes are 
often made up of a combination of attitudes toward different 
aspects of the total situation. Employees may be favorable 
toward some, and unfavorable toward other, aspects of their 
jobs. Geiger, Remmers, and Greenly** found that little 
relationship exists between the attitude of apprentices toward 
their job proper, fellow employees, foremen, opportunity for 
promotion, related instruction, and management. This study — 
includes the development of a diagnostic scale which indicates | 
how differential attitude toward different mepects of the job | 
may be measured. — 
It is not intended to imply that the factors listed above are 
a of the factors that may affect employee morale. The list 
is only illustrative of factors that have been found operating 
in certain plants and that may give cues to the alert plant 
superintendent in analyzing his own particular situation. 
Although we may confidently expect that future develop- 
ments in applied ps sychology will make this problem easier to 
cope with than it is today, sufficient evidence already exists to 
show that the judicious use of attitude scales and of techniques 


(sent het 





BRS, Schultz, “Psychology i in Industry,” Personnel Journal, XVI (1987), 
pp. 221-223. — : 7 

34H, E. Geiger, H. H. Penna and R. J. ‘Crom: a Aectelicey Attitudes ; 
Toward Their Training and the Construction. of a  Pipenontie Seale, i J urea og 
Applied Psychology, XXII Seal pp. 32-41. ay eee 
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now available will aid in the solution of many industrial | 
relations problems. Departments in which unsatisfactory al 
relations exist between employees and their supervisor can be ai 
located. Company policies that are not satisfactory to ie 
employees can be identified. Employee reaction to such aa 
topics as method of wage payment, insurance programs, and ai ao 
plans for promotion and transfer can be determined. The a) 
employee attitude survey and the exit interview are of real i CC 
value in the solution of such problems and have become a - F 
powerful tool of management in the prevention of industrial _ ie 
-relations disputes. ? | | 
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Appendix A 
Elementary Statistical Procedures 


: Wuen many measurements, such as scores or other data, are 6 
‘be summarized or interpreted, the use of some form of statistical 
procedure is usually desirable. If a considerable amount of raw 
- data is involved, a simple listing of the data is of little value. 
Such a listing will not tell us, for example, how the data are distrib- 
uted, how much they vary, or where in the total distribution they 

tend to cluster. Further, such a listing is of little value in indicating 

how the data compare with, or are related to, other sets of data 
collected under other Sincurmetances Before a meaningful inter- 
pretation of the data can be made it is necessary to reduce them toa 
chart or to one or two single numbers whach ee represent the data as a 
whole. 


Graphic. Representation of Data 


o | The Resuces distribution and polygon 


_ A frequency polygon, constructed from a frequency distribution, 
is a graphic representation of a set of data. The construction and 
interpretation of a frequency polygon may best be explained by an | 

example. Suppose 60 employees on an inspection job have detected 
the following number of flaws of a certain type during one week of 
. work: 

| | TABLE 55 | 
Numper OF Fiaws Derectep BY Eacu or 60 INsPEcTORS Ding ONE WEEK 

| , or WorRK = 
: 1B 36 40 37 32. 18 35 20 33 36 33 16 38 19 33 34 24 

36 25 29 27 39 42 31 21 26 28 53 238 51 21 26 39 28 
80 81 82 380 29 49 39 380 44 34 387 385 388 35 41 of oF 
42 38 45 22 46 41 47 48 84 | 


| ‘From a gross, or even a . detailed, ee of these 60 values | 
Ms one cannot answer such questions as: What is the typical number of | 


defects spotted by an average inspector in a week? How much 





difference is there between the best and poorest inspectors in spot- 
_ Ang Galeotive material? Is there any SU chan of goed, 
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poor, or average ability represented in the performance af these 


inspectors? | 
‘Such questions as these may be answered at a glance if the data 


are grouped and presented in a chart. One variety of such a chart 


is a frequency polygon. The steps involved in constructing a 


frequency polygon are as follows: 
1. Determine the range of the values in the raw data. Quickly 


glance through the data to determine the highest and the lowest 


values. The range is the difference between these values. In the 
ease of the 60 inspector records, the highest figure is 53 and the 
lowest is 18. The range is therefore 568 — 138 = 40. © 

2. If we find that the range of the data is large (that they are 
widely spread), it will be more convenient to group them by inter- 
vals (class intervals, abbreviated c.i.) with a range in each c.i. of 
more than one unit. The C. i. is a group of adjacent scores of such a 
size that from 12 to 18 c.i.’s cover the range of the whole distribu- 
tion or all of the data. With a range of 40, ac.i. of 2 would require 
20 groups; a c.i. of 3, 14 groups; andac.i. of 4, 10 groups. In our 
illustrative problem, a c.i. of 3 is therefore the proper size to use. 

A simple rule of thumb which is helpful in deciding upon the 


‘correct size of the c.i. is to divide the range by 15 (15 because, on the 


average, this is the most desirable number of c¢.i.’s) and take as 
the c.i. the whole number nearest to the quotient. In our problem, — 
the range divided by 15 would be 40 + 15 = 2.66. As3is the whole 
number nearest to 2.66, 3 would be the size of the c.i. to be used. _ 
3. Arrange the adjacent c.i.’s in a column, leaving a blank space 


| immediately to the right of this column. The arrangementy of the 


¢.i.’8 preparatory to the construction of a frequency distribution 
appears as follows. 


TABLE 56 
(Cuass: INTERVALS TO Ba Usep ror Iuiusrrative Data in Tasie 55 
51-538 
48-50 
45-47 
42-44 
39-41 
36-38 
33-35 
—- 30-32 
27-29 
24-26 
21-23 
18-20 
15-17 
12-14 
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4. Place a tally mark for each value j in the original list of raw 
data opposite the appropriate class interval. As the first value 
among the 60 listed in Table 55 is 15, the first tally mark should be 
in the 15-17 ci. The second value, 36, 1s represented by a tally — 
mark in the 36-38 ci. Usually it is advisable. to tally the fifth — 

entry in each ¢.i. with a line across the preceding four tally marks. 
This simplifies the counting of tally marks at a later time. When | 
all entries have been made, that is, all data tabulated, the frequency 
| distribution appears as in Table BT. - 
5. Lay off appropriate units on squared (cross sation or graph) 
a paper so that a graph may be constructed on which the midpoints of 


| TABLE 57 _. 
CLASS INTERVALS, Tay Marks, AND Frequencigs (f.) ror In LUSTRATIVE _ 
Dara In TaBuE 55 


Class Intervals ae 1.) Tally Marks Frequency w | 
BO TEV Oa gs, os oo tee en i eg) Soe 4 
AGO ial lhe aie Wace esgic 8 Ii 2 

CAAT tine ta by Ae Bee pp aS /// 3 
ADB ie oa eee Seg og re ee ee //// 4 
BOA led oot ats awe ce eared ett 6 
S698 ae fos a eee LY {f/f 9 
| ae ne es Se Left ///f 9 
WSOP OD ois tiie ae clubeas ses ona od LAT // 7 
I at dee il ba cies oe Ri laale 5 
DA Pe pt haat ake wee Lae ATT 4 
TSS. vetoes Soa ke koe En eee ALT 4 
VS D0 chad oe Sheed. ol ad he ti 2 
OF ELS Peeoes ag ian hice se OR ee [/ 2 
Qala cea cit kari ede ears a 1 

| Total = 60 


the c.i.’s are plotted on the base line and the frogtiondios or number 
of cases in each c.i. on the vertical axis. When this is done, the 
frequency polygon shown in Figure 135 is obtained. ae 
To one familiar with the concept of a frequency polygon, the — 
graphic illustration in Figure 135 is a much more meaningful repre- _ 


sentation of the data than the list of values shown in Table 55, or 


the frequency distribution shown in Table 57. The frequency 
- polygon makes apparent at a glance that the typical or average _ 
inspector detected around 35 defects during a week of work, that the — 


operators range or vary from some who detected only 13 defects Oi 
others who detected 52, and that a majority of the operators: are 


fairly near the average in ability (that is, that not so many are very 


a high or very: low as are near r the average). In ne Psy- aa 
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chological data it is a definite advantage to be able to present all of 


the major facts in a single graphic presentation of this type. 
_ In a frequency polygon such as the one shown in Figure 135, the = 


area between the curve and the base line is determined by the number 


b o © oS 


NUMBER OF INSPECTORS 
hw 





10 13 16 [9 22 25 26 31 34 37 40 43 46 49 52 55 
ee NUMBER OF FLAWS DETECTED -——MIDPOINTS OF C.1's 


Fie. 135—Frequency polygon of illustrative data in Table 
57. 


of cases (called N) which the graph represents. Thus, a curve 
_ portraying 120 cases would cover twice the area of the curve shown 
(if the c.i.’s are the same for both distributions), and a curve 


15 






So 


PER GENT OF INSPECTORS 
o 





10 15 16 19 22 25 28 31 34 37 40 43 46 49 52 55 
NUMBER OF FLAWS DETECTED MIDPOINTS OF Gl Ss 


Pris Fie. 136—Frequency polygon with ordinates as percent- 
os nae ages for illustra tive data in Table. 58. 


portraying 600 cases would cover ten times this area. This i is no 
3 disadvantage i in many cases, but situations sometimes arise in which 
it is desirable to keep the total area under the curve the same, 
regardless of N. or the number of cases. To meet this situation we 
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may plot the percentage of cases rather than the number of cases 
falling in each ci. This may be accomplished by dividing each f 
-.. value in Table 57 by the total number of cases in the distribution. 
Each quotient thus obtained indicates the percentage of cases from 


the total falling in the respective ci. These bop p evn are 


‘indicated in Table 58. | | 
If the percentages shown in the last column of Table 58 are now 


plotted as the ordinates (vertical axis points) of a aun polygon, 
the chart shown in Figure 136 is obtained. 


When a frequency polygon is to be compared with a number of 


: other polygons, and when the important facts to be compared deal 


with the central tendencies and general form of the distributions 
rather than with different number of cases plotted in each, the 


TABLE 58 
FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE oF Cass IN Eacu C.I. ror Inuusmeamive Data 
IN TasiE 55 


: Calculation 
oe de eas i of oe Percentage 

48-50 2° fe =. 083 3 
45-47 3 #y = .050 5 
42-44 4 #5 = .066 at 
39-41 6 gs = .100 10 
36-38 9 #so = .150 15 
30-33 fe I eB 
27-29 Bo gy =: .083 g 
24-26 4 gy = .066 7 
21-23 A e086 7 
18-20 2 fy = .033 3 
15-17 2. ae =. 083 3 
12-14 1 as = 017 2 
Total = 60 | 100 


“percentage method’’ of Biot ine a frequency distribution 4 is pre- 
ferred to the “‘total-number-of-cases method.” 


We may define a frequency polygon, in the light of the above 


description, as a curve which portrays data graphically and which is so 
drawn that the base line represents the varying values of the original data — 
and the ordinates represent the number of cases (or percentage of se 


at each of the raw data values. 


The normal distribution i 


The shape of the frequency ee shown | in » Figures. 135 anid | 
136 is typical of the kind of distribution usually found when data 
_ obtained from a group of people are plotted. It will be noted that — 

‘ the « curves are approsimately “bell-shaped, thes 3 is, they are high = 





ser Saenetnaeerpreneiearatieiniweminenuniieteaomacinesticansie: 


_ which the moments are equal. | : enn - 
In the case of the 60 values previously discussed from which 
* . The interested student is referred to C. C. Peters and W. R. Van Voor 
1941), pp. 270-286. 


_ Green and Company, 1947). 
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in the enter and taper off toward the base line at both ends, If ye 


‘were to divide the area under such a curve by drawing a perpendia, _ 


ular line from the central high point to the base line, the two. aie 
would be approximately equal in area and would be bilaterally 


symmetrical in shape. It is well recognized that all, or nearly al]. 


measurements of human traits and abilities result in distributions of i. 


approximately this form. Such distributions are called normal — 


distributions. A strictly normal distribution conforms to a sym. | 
metrical bell-shaped curve that is defined by a mathematica] equa 


tion, the derivation of which is beyond the scope of the present 
 discussion.! It will suffice for the beginning student to know that: 


1. A normal distribution is bell-shaped, that is, it is high in the 
center and low at both ends. Its two halves are symmetrical. a 
2. Measurements obtained from a group of persons usually 
approximate this type of distribution. | : Loe. 
a Measures of Central Tendency _ Ae 
While the frequency polygon is helpful in giving an immediate — 
graphic description of a set of data, that is, indicating general trends, _ 
it is often desirable to present certain quantitative figures that _ 
supplement the graphic picture. One of the most useful of such — 
numerical values is a measure of the central tendency of the data, 
‘A measure of central tendency may be defined as a single figure or — 
value which is representative of the entire set of data. Three such 
measures that are in common use are the arithmetic mean, the — 
median, and the mode. | vipa 


The arithmetic mean 


( The arithmetic mean, sometimes simply called the mean, may be _ J 


tH 


defined as the sum of the measures divided by the number of . 


measuresy Or it may be thought of as a point of balance which — 
could be found if all values in the distribution were assigned the 
same weight and then arranged along a horizontal beam. ‘The 
physicist might define it as that point in the distribution around 







Statistical Procedures and Their Mathematical Bases (McGraw-Hill, New Yor 


? H. E. Garrett, Statisties in Psychology and Education, 3rd ed., (Longm 
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frequency polygon was constructed, the mean is obtained by finding 
the total of the 60 measures and dividing this total by 60, thus: 


ee Nea fa ne 


This is the procedure followed in computing the exact value of 
the arithmetic mean of any set of values. In practice a shorter 
method of computation utilizing the data as tabulated in a frequency 
distribution and yielding an approximation (rather than the exact 
value) of the mean is often used. This shorter method assumes 
“that each score as tabulated in a frequency distribution has the same 
value as the midpoint of the c.i. in which it falls. For further 
convenience in calculation, the mean is first computed in c.i. units 
from an arbitrary base selected near the center of the distribution 
at the midpoint of one of the c.i.’s. The base selected is entirely 
arbitrary—it may be taken as any point in the distribution. We 


have chosen one near the center of the distribution to simplify 


~ computation. | : | 
| If this method is applied to the frequency distribution in Table 
57 the arrangement shown in Table 59 is obtained. 

In the above tabulation the d column represents the number of 


ci. units each c.i. is located above or below the c.i. arbitrarily: 


chosen as the base for calculations. In the c.i. 51-53 there are 2 


scores. This c.i. is 6 ¢.1. units above the arbitrary base. Thus, 


: TABLE 59 
 CoMPUTATION OF THE ARITHMETIC MEAN FROM A FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 
2, a d. fd. 
51-53 2 6 12 
care | : § . _ Formula for Computing A.M. 
(42-44 4 3 12 AM. = M° + oi. 55 
“ ee : ; - -- -M° = assumed mean 
ee 2 ct, = size of c.. ons 
83-35 9 0 0 Be, Sid -g onofd 
30-32 7 —1 —7 2 
27-29 5: 2 | —10 “ N _ viations from as- — 
24~ ! ss am | sumed mean divided by 
24-26 4, 3 a fe NL 8 | : 
21-28 4. —4 —16 em de ” | —_ 
18-20. 2 ie Be —10 AM. ee BA. 3 (=") ie 
15-17 Qo ee Be —12 a + GOS 
12-14 to a ee —7 2 = 34 — .35 = 33.65 _ " 
; GO er Bid ee eae ee Saat & 


‘in computing the A.M. in ci. units from the arbitrary base, these 
two scores would each have a value of 6, resulting in the number 12 
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which appears in the fourth, or fd, column. In like manner, there 
are 2 scores in the c.i. 48-50, and these two scores are each 5 oj. 


units above the arbitrary base, resulting in the number 10 which 


appears in the fd column. All scores tabulated in c.i.’s below the 
arbitrary base are represented by negative values in the fd column. 
The algebraic sum of this column (2fd) divided by the number of 
cases indicates how far the computed mean will deviate from the 
assumed mean (base) in terms of ¢.i. units. From the tabulation, 


this deviation in c.i. units from the arbitrary base (assumed mean) 


is defined as: | pi eed 
te | 2fd 
N 


‘Carrying through this computation for the data under considera- 
tion shows that: | ¢ 


Deviation in ¢.i. units from base = 


Deviation. in ¢.i. units from base = ap Soe es — 117 


This is interpreted to mean that the A.M. is .117 of a class interval 
below the midpoint of the arbitrary base (see formula in illustrative 
problem). In order to transmute this deviation (—.117) into raw 
score units we would multiply it by 3 (the size of the class interval). 
Thus, in terms of raw score units, the deviation is — .35. The mean, 
as computed by this method, is therefore .35 raw score units below 
the midpoint of the 33-35 ¢.i. As the midpoint of this is 34, the. 
mean is 34 — .35 = 33.65. This approximation does not agree 
exactly with the exact method in which all raw data are added and 
the sum is divided by the number of cases ; but the approximation is 
sufficiently close to justify its use in many cases. The student may 
note, however, that essentially the same procedures are used in both 
solutions. The procedure in using the “exact. method” may be 


_ thought of as involving the computation of a mean by assuming the 


sat 
wit 


‘mean to be zero, computing the deviations from zero in raw score 
units, and dividing their sum by N as in the short method. | 


The median 


_ \The median is a measure of central tendency defined as that 
score (or value) which exceeds, and is exceeded by, half the meas- 


ures, that is, it is that point in the distribution above and below 


which 50 per cent of the values lie) A logical (though laborious) 


method to determine the median consists in arranging all the raw 


_ data in rank order from lowest to highest and counting off the © 
bottom half of the measures. The value at this point is the median. — 


etre eines 
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if this method is followed for the data. j in Table 55, the pUOVanE 
ar rangement of the scores is obtained. | 


TABLE 60 
| ARRANGEMENT or Data FOR THE Couper tion OF tae Mepran Dingoriy 
FROM Raw Data 
53 45 41 38 36 34 382 29° 26. 21 
51 44 40 38 36 384 31 29 25 20 
49 43 39 387 385 338 31 28 24 19 
48 42 39 37 35 33 30 28 23 16 
47 42 39 387 35 33 30 27 22 15 
46 41 38 36 384 382 30 26 21 18 


Counting from the lowest score up, we find that the 30th from 
the low end is 34, and the 31st from the low end is also 34. The 
median score would therefore be 34. If there had been a difference 
between the 30th and 31st scores, the median would be the value 
‘halfway between these scores. If an odd number of cases were 
included in the original set of scores (as 61 instead of 60) the median ve 
would be the value of the middle score. 

In practice, the median as well as the mean may be conveniently 
approximated from a tabulated frequency distribution.,-To- 

Ulustrate this process we may use the same frequency distribution 
previously discussed. 


TABLE 61 
1 CoMPUTATION OF THE MEDIAN FROM A FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 
» Class I ntervals f Cumulative f Formula for Median 
| 51-53 2 60 | N- 
48-50 2 58 F - r) 
45-47 3 56 Mads = 1+ 7. 
a : i: L = lower limit of c.i. within which 
median lies. 
36-36 2 48 ct. = class interval 
- 83-35 a) 34 VOY 
— 80-32 q # 25 ~ = >of the scores, 
27-29 8 18 2 2 : 
24-26 A 13 F = no. of scores in all c.i.’s below 
21-23 4 9 fm = no. of scores in c.t, in which me- — 
18-20 fe ge LR - dian ee 
15-17 — 2°. 3 ee eee) co 
- {o-14 oy i Md. 32.5 +3 Phe 
e Total 60 =msti7-u2 


Panavise that 60 cases are ineluded in the distyibation; it is | 
: necessary to find the score which separates the lower 30 from the — 
‘upper 30. The value of this score is the median. Counting up — 
from. the wer ad of ee distribution, we first, fill the column: | 
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cumulative f, which indicates for each c.i. the number of cases in 
and below that c.t. a oo | 

It will be noted that 25 cases are included in or below the 30-32 
c.i., and that 34 cases are included in or below the 33-35 ci. The 
median, or point midway between the 30th and 31st case, must 
therefore be within the 33-35.¢.i. Now if we assume that the 9 cases 
in the 33-35 ¢.i. are distributed evenly throughout this interval, we 
must go up into this c.i. far enough to cover the lowest 5 of these 9 
cases in order to reach the median. This may be illustrated graph- 
ically as follows: | 


Cases in this c.t. 


9g 
35 


33 


6 
—........ Median 
C.2. 838-35<¢ 34) 5 


It will be noted that the “real limits” of the 33-35 c.i. are 
considered 32.5 and 35.5, that is that the c.i. extends one-half a score 
unit above and one-half a score unit below the tabulated values. 
This is necessary because otherwise there would be a whole unit 
between each pair of adjacent c.i.’s that does not logically fall in: 
either c.i. a tS | 

In this case, the median would be $ of the size of the c.i., added 
to the lower limit of the c.i., or Median = $ (3) + 32.5 = 34.2. 
‘This value, 34.2, differs slightly from the value computed by arrang- 
_ Ing the scores in rank order, but the approximation is sufficiently 
close to justify its use in most instances. Exactly the same pro- 
cedure can be followed in defining other points in the distribution, 
_ for example, the 25th percentile—the point in the distribution below | 
- which 25 per cent of the scores lie and above which 75 per cent lie. 
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A third measure of central fendeneys is és mode, which is defined 
as the measure appearing most frequently. This value, as well as 
the mean and the median, may be determined directly from the 
raw data (if one value appears more often th® any other) or may be 
approximated from a frequency distribution of the data. 

In computing the mode directly from the raw data, the values 
are inspected to determine which one ‘appears most frequently. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the values shown in Table 55, several of 
the measures appear an equal number of times. In this case, the 
figures 30, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39 each appear three times. Tt 3 is 
incorrect, therefore, to say that any one of these is the mode. 





- Furthermore, there is reason to believe that if a larger sample than 


60 inspectors had been included in the distribution, and if the c.i. 
_ used in forming the distribution were smaller than 3, the frequency 
polygon obtained would be more even in curvature and only one > 


single high point would be found. Under such circumstances, this 


high point would be the mode, An approximation of this value ~ 
may be obtained from a frequency distribution by means of the 
oe empirical formula: | 


Mode = 3 Median —_ 2 Mean 


. In the case of the data we have been discussing, this formula 
| BIves the following value for the mode: | 


Mode = 3(34. a). 2(33. oy = 35.30. 


When to use the mean, median, and mode 


Why i is it necessary to have three different measures to indicate ; 
the central tendency of a set of data? The answer is that each is 
_ best adapted to certain uses, that is, in some cases one may be most — 


representative of a set of data, while in other cases, another measure 


may be most suitable. The mean is ordinarily used if the distribu-. 


tion is approximately normal. (If the distribution is perfectly 
normal, the three measures of central tendency have the same 
value.) If, on the other hand, there is a preponderance of extreme 


cases at either end of the distribution, the mean may give an incor- 


rect impression of the central tendency of the data. Under these oe 


_ circumstances, the median or mode is more suitable.) Conteh , 
Aor, eraTaple,: the following heal incomes of five persons. | 


me $800 - $900. : $850, | $750. $5000 
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The mean for these five incomes is 


$800 + $900 + $850 + $750 + $5000 


5 = $1 660. | 


This figure, though an accurate statement of the mean, is not 
typical of the group as°& whole because it is so markedly affected by 
the one income of $5000 which is considerably larger than the other 
four. The median income is $850, and this value is more typical 


for the group as a whole than is the mean income of $1660. Ifa 


great deal of data were available for computation, it would also be. 


enlightening to know the mode, or most common income. Certain 


other principles also help determine which measure of central 
tendency is most appropriate in any specific case. We may 
generalize the above illustration by saying that/if a distribution is 
very much skewed (that is, contains more cases at one extreme than 


_ at the other), the median or mode is more likely to give a representa- 
_ tive picture of the typical score than is the mean. | 


‘Measures of Variability 


In addition to a measure or value to represent the central tend- 
ency of a set of data, there is also quite frequently a need for some | 
measure of the spread, or variability, of the data. The need for a _ 
measurement of this type may be seen by comparing the data shown. : 
in Table 55 and tabulated in Table 59 (the mean of which, computed. 
from the frequency distribution, was found to be 33.65) with another 
set of data which, for purposes of illustration, we might assume to 
consist of 21 scores of 33, and 39 scores of 34, making 60 scores in all. 
The mean of 60 such scores may readily be found to be 33.65. 


(21) (83) + (89) (34) 


60 = 33.65. 


While both distributions have the same mean, they differ markedly 


in variability or spread. The former distribution is made up of 
scores varying from 13 to 53, While the latter. consists entirely of 
scores of 33 and 34. /A quantitative measure of variability is there- 


fore of considerable’ value. Statistical procedures have been 
designed which yield a single value descriptive of this variability; 
as in the cases of means and medians these measures tell us some- 


thing about the group as a whole.| Two measures of variability of | 


_ & set of scores or other data are the Mean (or Average) Deviation 


_and the Standard Deviation. 


chem Perneviteaemennsenannnlimatetets 
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The mean or average deviation 


This measure of variability is ‘defined aS the average deviation 


_ of the scores from the central tendency, usually the arithmetic mean, 


but sometimes the median or mode.’ If the arithmetic mean is used 
ag the central point from which the mean deviation is computed, the 
computation involved for the 60 scores tabulated in ane 59 would 


be as follows: 


In Table 62 columns a are identical with hie poreepana ae | 
columns in Table 59. Column 5 gives for each «.i. the deviauion 





: TABLE 62 | 
CompuTaTion OF THE Averace Deviation (A.D.) From A FREQUENCY 
DISTRIBUTION 

| LD 
Raw Score Deviation 
ct. aE d fa from Mean fD 

51-53 2 6 4 18.35 36.70 

48-50 2 5 10 15.35 30.70 

45-47 3 4 12 12:35 87.05 

A2Q—4.4 4 3 ~ 12 9,35 37.40 

39-41 6 2. 12 6.35 38.10 

36-38 9 1 9 3.35 30.15 

33-35 9 0 0 35 B15 
30-32 7 —I fee 2 BB 18.55 | 

27-29 5 2 —10 5.65 28.25 

24-26 4 —3 —12 8.65 34.60 

21-23 4 —4. —16 11.65 46.60 

18-20 3 —5 —10 14.65 — 43,95 

15-17 2 —6 —12— 17.65 30.30 

12-14. 1 —7 . —7 20.65 20.65 

Sfd = —7 441.15 

Mean = 34 — (@4)3 = 33.65 | 
— 441.15 
Mean dev. = 60 


-* Note that all deviations, whether above or below the mean, are taken as positive. 


- between the midpoint of the interval and the arithmetic mean of the 
distribution. For the c.i. 51-53 this deviation is 52-33.65 = 18.35, 


which appears as the first value in the fifth column. Since there 
were two scores in this c.i., and since each deviates by 18.35 from the 
mean of the distribution, ‘the fD column contains 2(18.35) = 36.70 


as the first entry. In like manner, the amounts of deviation of all _ 

- scores in the remaining c.i.’s have been computed and enteredinthe _ 

 fDcolumn. The sum of this column is the total of the deviations 
_ of all 60 scores, and this total divided by 60 ae the Mean Devis 


_ on, of the distribution. 
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Had the 60 scores been bunched around the mean to a greater 
extent, the Mean Deviation would necessarily have been smaller. 
If, for example, all 60 scores had been exactly at the mean, the 
deviation between the mean and each of the scores would have been 
zero, the sum of the 60 deviations would be zero, and the Mean 
Deviation would be zero. In the illustrative case previously 
referred to consisting of 60 scores made up of 21 scores at 33 and 39 
‘scores at 34, the mean deviation, though not zero, would be very 
small. In this case, the Mean Deviation may be computed in the 
following fashion: the 21 scores at 33 contribute 21(.65) = 13.65 
units of deviation, while the 39 scores at 34 contribute 39(.35) = 
13.65 units. The sum of these values divided by 60 gives the mean 
deviation. | 
| 13.65 + 13.65 27.3 3 


Mean Deviation = 60 = 60. = .46 





This figure, .46, indicates quantitatively the variability in this set of 
60 scores. When compared with a set of data such as shown in 
Table 62, the mean deviation of which was found to be 7.35, the 
difference in spread is seen to be reflected in the size of the mean 
deviation figures. In interpreting the mean deviation, it will be 
helpful to think of it as defining two points on either side of the mean 
which enclose a large proportion of the scores (values). In a 
normal distribution, the mean deviation, when measured off on 
the scale above and below the mean, will mark the limits of the 
middle 57 per cent of the Scores.) 


The Standard Deviation 


The Standard Deviation is the meee widely used measure of 





variability! It is defined as the square root of the mean square 
deviation. Defined by formula: ae 
2 
Standard Deviation = §S.Do=¢ = % ae 


where SD? jis read “the sum of the squared Aevintious of the. 
scores from their mean” and N is the number of cases. §.D. 
_and « are abbreviations for the Standard Deviation. They are 
: used interchangeably. . 3 
Although the Standard Deviation may be computed directly 


=D? 
oie 
oe this’ process is laborious. For example, i in the case of the set. of data 
; we have been using for illustrative EP (tabulated 3 in Table 58), 


from a set of raw data by means ot the formula BS: D. 
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we would proceed by determining the difference between each raw 
score and the mean of the 60 scores, squaring these differences, 
summing the 60 squared differences, dividing by 60, and extracting 
the square root of the quotient. The first score tabulated is 15, 
The difference between this value and the mean of the 60 scores (as 




















Geo TABLE 63 
: ese OF THE ee wae FROM A FREQUENCY DistrRipuTIoNn3 
C.2. ; . a A 
51-53 2 6 1D 7D / 
48-50 2 5 10 50 > 
AB-A7 3 4 12. 4g Mean = M° + C.1, (24 
42-44 4 8 12 A BG _7\ Beef 
39-41 6 2 12 24 Mean = 3443 (=) = 33.65 
36-38 9 I —@9 9 ore —— 
33-35 9 0 0  O gp ozo: 2g _ ( 2ia)? 
30-32 7-1 3° +7 bee N eae N 
27-29 5 -2 = —10 2000 = 80/88 — (117)? 
24-26 4-38 ~12 36 = 34/8950 — 014 
21-23 4-4 © —-16 64 Laon 
18-20 2 —5 —10 50 aa 
i726 «7, 2 a ae 
12-141 °—7 —7 ie ala 


afd = —7 Bfd? = 537 


- computed directly from the raw data) is D = 33.6 — 15.0 = 18.6. 
_ D* would therefore be (18.6)? = 345.96. This must be repeated 
for every one of the 60 scores before the sum of the squared devia- 
tions can be obtained. | 


* The derivation of the formula for computing the standard deviation by the 
méthod used in Table 63 is given below. Working in c.i. units rather than raw 
score units, let . ae | 

D;, De, . . . D, = deviations of the scores in ¢.i, units from their mean. 

| c = difference in c.i. units between the mean of the scores and 
the midpoint of the zero c.i., i.e. the arbitrary. base. 


di,do, +--+ d, = deviations of the scores in c.i. units from the arbitrary base. 
Then | | age ; no 
: D, = ad, —¢ 
De = dy — C 


ee hm ee eee 


Dn — hs eee G : 
If the above equations are squared on both sides, we have 


| De (dy ea Cc)? = dy? — Qdie + ¢2 
| D? = CE oo c)* = dy? — 2dec + ez b 


Il 


eww mm ge, 


Dr? = (dn — 0)? = dn? — Qdae +c? 


 Summating the above to determine the sum of the squared differences, we have. | ee 





value of the 8.D. has been developed. 
tions shown in Table 63, in which is computed the Standard Devia- 
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Because of the excessive Jabor in computing the S.D. directly 
from the raw data, a simple process which approximates the true 
| This is used in the computa- 





tion of the data shown previously i in Table 59. 





D;? “ae D2? a Te: Dr? a (di? =f da? eat 2 : din*) 
+ (2dice + Adee oss + Qdac) + Ne? 


The above, written with summation signs, becomes: 
=D? = Sd? — 2rd +N | : , (1) 


Now it will be remembered fron page 491 that c, which is the difference in c.i. 
units between the mean of the data and the arbitrary base (i.e. the mean in ¢.i. 
units away from the arbitrary base) was determined by adding the d values of the 
‘scores and dividing this sum by the number of scores.. Since there are f, scores 
at d, deviation; f2 scores at dz deviation; etc.; this summation is given by fids +. 


Zfd 
Jod2 + ++ + fndn = Zfd, which, divided by N gives 2 
Zfd 
We may therefore substitute in Gh) yr N for c, giving 
> a 2 
xD? = 2d? _ ay Lad < N Ce | 


But the Sdand Bfd are the same, since Zfd is only a simpler method of deter- 
mining the 2d that involves grouping together all scores of the same d, and 
multiplying this d by f, the number of such scores... For the same reason, =d? 
is the same as Zfd?. The above equation therefore may be written: 


ED = xja — 22 5 y (2) 
a 4. (24a) 


te 


EDt = Bfd? — 2 


If both sides of the above equation are divided by NV, we have 


2D? xfd? (2%) (22)" 
NT ONW HE OTN 











N 
2D? _ Sfd' — ( 2fd\* 
Noo Ne OO ANCN 


Extracting the square root of both sides 


. a 2 z ‘ 
Bee ea ee fd?  (2fd 





(potetotmtenten nim 


Noe NN 


which is the equation used i in the computations accompanying Table 63 to deter- 
mine the standard deviation of the distribution in ¢.i. units. The value yielded 


| by this ¢ expression is then multiplied by the size > of the c. i. to give the S. D. in raw 


‘score units. 
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The standard deviation is the most commonly used measure of 
variability. Usually when the mean value of a set of data is given, 
_ the §.D. is also given to indicate the variability of the data. | 
































Comparable scores 


The 8.D. performs another useful function—it can be used in 
the comparison of individual scores from different distributions. 
For example, suppose that two inspectors from departments A and 
B, who are working at different inspection jobs, detect respectively 
45 and 89 defects during a week of work. How can we compare 

the efficiency of these two employees? It will be seen immediately 

that a direct comparison of the figures 45 and 89 is not valid, — 
because the two inspection jobs may be very different. It will also 
be seen that we can say little concerning the position of these 

_ inspectors in their respective groups without knowing their relation 
to the mean of their group in inspection work. To make a com- 
parison, then, we must first compute the mean number of defects 
spotted by all inspectors in Department A, and the mean number 
spotted by all-inspectors in Department B. Suppose that those 

- means are respectively 38 and 95. We thus see that the inspector. 
_ from Department A is 45 — 38 = 7 pieces above the mean for that 
_ department, and that the inspector from Department B is 89 — 95 
= —6, or 6 pieces below the mean of inspectors from that depart- 
ment. We can thus say, at this point, that the inspector from 
_ Department A is above average in ability on the job and that the 
_ inspector from Department B is below average. But how about 
their relative distance from the average? To answer this question 
we must compute the 8.D.’s of the two distributions and determine 

how many 8.D.’s each inspector is above or below average. | 
Suppose we find the 8.D. of the operators in Department A to be 
| ey, 5 — 38 ns 
5.5 piece | eS 1.27 $.D.’s 
above average. If the S.D. of the inspectors in Department 
B is 9.5, the inspector from the group who detected 89 pieces is 
- - o = —.63 or .63 8.D.’s below average. [The deviation of a 
score from the mean of the distribution expressed in S.D. units results 
im @ measurement which is comparable with similarly determined — 
measurements from other distributions., Thus, we may say that our 
_ first inspector is about twice as far above average, in terms of com- 
parable scale units, as the second operator is below average. — 


5.5 pieces. Our first inspector is therefore 
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Scores computed in this manner are known as Z-scores. The form- 
ula for a z-score | is as follows: — | 


z Raw Score — Mean of Raw Scores 
i F ia > = aera rate NL 
7 Bene S.D. of Raw Scores: 


‘The Z-score is helpful not only when comparing scores from one 
distribution to another, but also when, for any reason, it is desired to 
- combine scores with the same or differential weighting. A typical 

example of an industrial situation that requires this technique is in 

the combination of items used in a merit-rating blank. Suppose 
that each employee has been rated by his super visor on a chart 
containing items such as the following. 











Industri- 9 10 20 | 30 | 40 50 
ousness Ty yi lipvilerii ditties dt 
Always Often Sometimes | Usually Always 
loafs if loafs loafsand |ishard — | is hard 
not when not |sometimes |at work | at work 
watched watched . | works 
| | when not 
watched 
Knowledge 0 10 20 30 40 | 50. 
of Fob tea his EE eee ee ee eee 
~ | Knows Knows Is fairly Well in- Thorough 
little routine well in- formed on | knowledge 
about the | only formed on | details of present. 
job his work relative to | job and 
his work related | 
work 








We may suppose, for purposes of illustration, that it is now. 
desired to combine these two traits into an overall merit rating. 
(If more than two traits are included in the chart, as is usually the 
case, the procedure is identical.) Suppose that an employee, 
Mr. A, has received 40 points on industriousness and 30 points on. 
knowledge of job, making a total of 70 points if the ratings are added 
directly. Suppose that another employee, Mr. B, has received 30 
points on industriousness and 40 points on knowledge of job, which | 
also results in a total of 70 points if added directly. It is clear that. 
such direct and immediate combination of ratings would result in 
identical overall ratings for these two employees. The question 
which we may raise is whether such a statement of equal ratings is 
* justified. ‘The answer is that it is not. If the mean rating of all 
sinployees on industriousness was 38 with: a 8. D. of 3, then A’ s 
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rar ee -- 40 ~ 33 
rating would be 3 = 2. 33, or 2, 33 8, D. > env thet mean and 
| 30 — 33 _ 
B’s would be 3 —1.00, or 1 00 8. D. below the mean on 


this trait. If the mean rating for all oe on knowledge of 


job were 25, with a S. D. of 6, A would ee . =~ 25 =f, 83, or .83 











40 ~ 25 
6 

= 2.50, or 2.50 8.D.’s above average in this respect. ‘Now, the 

proper combination of the two traits, if we wish to not them 

equally, would be: | 


S.D.’s above average in eideiciee of job while B would be 





- Rating in Rating in Z-Score  Z-Scorein Sum of 


Industrious- Knowledge in Indus- Knowledge — Scores for 

Employee ness sof. Job triousness — of Job Both Units 
A 40: 30 +2.33 + 83 +3.16 
Bs. 2, 30 40 —-1.00  ++2.50 +1.50 


This transfer of ratings into Z-scores and the adding of the 
Z-scores shows that the two employees A and B are not equal in 
rating (as we would infer if the raw ratings were added), but rather 

that A is definitely higher than B. The procedure described has 


| assumed that the two trait ratings, being combined, should be given 
_ equal weight, and the procedure shows how they can be combined 
_ with equal weight into a composite score. One might think that 


conversion. of raw scores to Z-scores is not necessary if the raw 
scores are to be given equal weight in the combigation score. 


cs, (Actually, if we do not give the raw scores equal weight im converting 


them into Z-scores, the scores will weight themselves according to 
_ the size of their respective standard deviations. In other words, 


if combined directly, the raw scores will be weighted too much or 


too little, depending upon their position relative to the means of 


their respective distributions and upon the variability of the dis- 





_ desirable to weight various scores according to some f plan that oe 





‘tribution of which they are a part. \ When scores are combined, 
they are always weighted in some manner, whether we deliberately 
weight them or not. It is highly important, ther efore, to weight 

them deliberately (either with equal weight or otherwise) ‘by 

converting them into Z-scores and then combining thenty 2:6 
It does not follow from the above discussion that. combined 


scores should always be weighted. equally. Indeed, ‘it is often 





: ae eee, Hedided ecg! before the: scores are gombinel.” 
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‘desired, such weighting can be accomplished very easily by miulti- 
plying each Z-score by the appropriate weight before they are 
combined. In our illustrative case, Suppose that we have decided 
that industriousness should be given twice as much weight as 
knowledge of job in determining the total rating. This would be 


accomplished as follows: 





| Veight ighted | . |. 
, Z-Score | Z-Score in bicteaess Me aan Combined 
Employee | in Indus- | Knowledge | ;. tndus- | Knowle dee Weighted 




















triousness of Job triousness ae tak Z-Scores 
A 42.33 | +.88 | +4.66 | +.83 | +5.49 
B 1.00. |. °+-2.80 —2.00° |. +2.50 |. +.50 


The combined ratings so obtained show a still greater difference 
between employees A and B than was obtained when the scores were 
equally weighted. If, on the other hand, it was desired to give the 
rating in knowledge of job twice as much weight as the rating on 
industriousness, the following computations would be made: 





Weighted | Weighted 




















Z-Score Graves in. Combined — 
Employee | in Indus- | Knowledge ie 7 a : ne Weighted 
triousness of Job b aenees of Job Z-Score 
A o9' B88'¢-|.- 4.883 6] » 49-885" 19666. ls 84 0 
B 1.000 +2 .500 —1.000 +5.000. | +4.0 





This last procedure results in giving identical total scores to 
employees A and B, which, it will be remembered, also occurred 
when the raw scores were added directly (30 + 40 = 70). Now, 
if we remember that the assumed standard deviation for the knowl- 
edge of job ratings was 6, which is twice as great as the standard 
deviation of 3 assumed for the industriousness ratings, we can see 
why a direct combination of raw scores gives the equality that is. 
obtained when the respective Z-scores are weighted in the ratio 2:1. 
In this instance the original ratings whose Standard Deviation is 6 
are automatically given twice as much weight (when raw scores are 
combined directly) as the original ratings whose standard deviation | 








tlic, c SR eet 
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is only 3. Thus, we obtain the same final result (equality) by direct | 
- combination that is obtained when the knowledge-of-job ratings are 


deliberately given a weight twice as great as the industriousness 
ratings. ae ee ee oo 
Many other problems arise in which it is necessary to weight 


scores to achieve a particular result. For example, a company 
faced with the problem of selecting a number of electrical appren- 


tices desires to give this training to those boys who have the greatest 


aptitude for the job and who are therefore most likely to succeed. _ 
Careful consideration and discussion of the problem by management — 
and supervision resulted in the decision that four factors should. 
determine whether an employee should be given this training. 
These four factors were general intelligence, present knowledge of 
electricity, previous merit rating, and seniority with the company. 
_ It was further decided in conference that, although all of these four — 
factors should be considered, they are not of equal importance. It | 
was decided that a fair weighting of their relative importance was 


as follows: 


General intelligence... 0. 0.0500 0c c cca eeee eevee enn 40% 
Knowledge of electricity........., ee Sa Meas 30 % 
ot WLOTIU BONG op pile cewere Water neg oe Pea eee 20 % 
. Seniority or service with the company................... 10% 


To score the applicants according to this plan, each was given a 
general intelligence test and a test covering technical phases of 
electricity. Merit ratings and seniority were obtained from the 
company records. Each of the four scores was converted into a 


Z-score and the four resulting Z-scores were respectively multiplied 


by 40, 30, 20, and 10. For each employee the sum of the weighted 


Z-scores was used in indicating whether or not he was given the — 


apprenticeship training. 


fn Percentiles — | 
- The discussion of comparable scores should have made clear the 
fact that a raw score on any test is relatively meaningless unless — 


it is interpreted in terms of its location in a distribution of other — 
scores made by other people. If a test consists of 75 very easy — 
questions, a score of 65 might be near the bottom of the distribu- 
tion, and hence should be interpreted as a very low score. On the 
other hand, if a test consists of 75 very difficult questions, a score of 
- 65 might be at or near the top of the distribution, and should there- 
fore be considered a very high score. In other words, a raw score. 
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of 65 might be a low score or a high score, depending upon the 
; distribution of scores from which it is drawn. 

One convenient and widely used method of interpreting & raw 
score is by using percentile ranks. ‘A percentile rank may be defined 
as the number showing the percentage of the total group equal to or 
below the score in question. Thus, on a certain test, if 65 per cent 
of the total group scored 129 or below, the score of 129 would be 
at the 65th percentile, or would have a percentile rank of 65. The 
50th percentile, it will be noted, is the same as the median. as 
previously defined. 

A convenient, practical method of determining bs close approxi- 
mation the percentile equivalents of a set of raw scores makes use 
of a cumulative frequency distribution such as the one tabulated in 
Table 64. This tabulation is based on the | same distribution pre- 
VeusKy used in Table 57, 


. TABLE 64 
CumuLATIVE Frequency Distrisution Usep in DererMINING PERCENTILE 
Ranks or Raw Scores 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Class Intervals cy he Cumulative f Per Cent 
51-53 2 60 100 
48-50 : ae | 58 96 
45-47 3 56 98 
42-44 4 53 88 
39-41 6 49 81 
36-38 9 43 71 
33-35 9 34 | 56 
30-32 7 25 42 
27-29 5 18 30 
24-26 4 13 22 
21-23 4 9 15 
18-20 2 8 8 
15-17 2 3 S 
(12-14 1 1 2 

Total = 60 


The per cent values, in column (4) of Table 64, are obtained by 
dividing each of the values in the cumulative f column, column (3), 
by the total of column (3), in this instance 60. The per cent values 
in column (4) are then plotted against the midpoints of the class 

intervals, as shown i in Figure 137. From Figure 137 the percentile 
_ ranks of the raw scores may be read directly, with sufficient accuracy 
for most purposes. When this has been done, the - raw scores with 
| _ corresponding percentile ranks: may. be. tabulated in a » table, as 
, - Hlustrated i in Table 65. 
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In Table 65, only certain percentile ranks are given, because 
these are usually sufficient for ordinary purposes. However, the 
intervening percentile ranks may also be read from Figure 137, if 
this is necessary. _ | | 








PERCENTILE RANK 





0 10 20 30.—s«40 50 8 8=—60 
RAW SCORE 


Fie. 137—Chart for converting raw scores 
into percentile ranks for illustrative data in 
| Table 64. 
- The manual published with standardized tests usually includes 
‘percentile tables making possible the conversion of raw scores into 
percentile ranks. Since the percentile rank of a given raw score is 


ne eee ree 





cae ae TABLE 65 | 
Raw Scores AND PercenTILe Rank Equivatents Reap rrom Figure 13 
| Percentile Rank Mos Raw Score | 
100 | Be ie, 53 <i 
98 | ea 
95 ee 48 
90 | he oes 44 
80 | 40 
70 Efe 37 
60 | pie 85 
BO ot 4%. : 83 
40. | | 2 31 
3000 Pe! eae 
20 | oa 2d 
$ Pilate eT Ee hae J 20 


dependent upon the nature of the group used in constructing the — 

conversion table, several raw-score-to-percentile-rank conversion 
_ tables, based on different groups, are often published with standard- 
~ ized tests. OO a A a Pal ee, oe ee | 





yal 
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Correlation ae | 

| In numerous experimental situations, two variable quantities are 
so related that they vary, or tend to vary, with each other. A com- 
mon problem in industrial psychology is to reduce to a simple and 
meaningful statement the facts that have been discovered concern-_ 
ing such a functional relationship.. Suppose that a number of 
punch-press operators during a given period of time have each. 
punched a certain number of pieces and have each mispunched, or 
otherwise wasted, a certain number of pounds of stock material. 
In such a situation, it might be of considerable importance for 
management to know whether any relationship exists (and, if so, 
how much) between quantity of work done and amount of material - 
wasted. Indeed, the company’s policy with respect to speed of work 
recommended as well ag the quality control in the form of penalty | 
or honus might well be formulated correctly only in the light of — 
specific knowledge of the relationship between speed and accuracy. 
Consider a, department employing eight operators for whom the 
following figures for production and waste in pounds are available: 


Operator Production Waste 
Pe 95 (3.0. 
at re 103 4.5 
eee 88 3.5 
Able, 98 4.0 
Drea 93 3.0 
Becaes Loe S EOy 4.5 
Tete, & 114 4.0 
Soke iad | 106 5.0 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to determine from a gross inspec- 
tion of these two columns of figures whether any relationship exists 
between speed and accuracy. It is necessary to employ some type 
of graphic or computational procedure to determine the amount of 
relationship which may exist between these two sets of data. One 

simple and sometimes satisfactory method consists of a simple plot- 
ting of the values on co-ordinate axes and rough inspection of the 


results. If we let production be represented on the X or horizontal 





_ axis, and waste on the Y or vertical axis, then the production and _ 
waste of each operator will locate him on a chart, giving the result 

_ shown in Figure 138. Staten REP CEA cea fae ae ae A 

A plot such as is shown in Figure 138 gives a much better indica- 

tion of the presence or absence of a relationship between the data | 

_ than can be obtained from the columns of raw data from which the 

_ chart was prepared. The chart shows that some relationship does _ 
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exist, and it is even possible to draw in by inspection a line or curve 
that represents this relationship in an approximate form. 

Although this simple method of studying the relationship 
between two variables is sometimes adequate for very simple prob- 
lems or for those that involve only a small amount of data, it is not 
adequate for an exact study because it does not result in a quantita- 
tive statement of the degree of relationship. The slope of the 
dotted line cannot be considered such a quantitative statement 
because: (1) this line is drawn in by inspection and, (2) its slope 
depends upon the units of measurement on both the X and Y AXeS. 


5.0 





4.0 
uJ 
| ood 
yn 
<< 
= 
3.0 
; 80 90 100 — 410 120 
| PRODUCTION 


Fig. 138—A_ plot of the production and waste records 
for the eight punch-press operators shown above. 


Two commonly used quantitative ‘methods for measuring the 
degree of relationship between two paired sets of data are rank-order 
correlation and product-moment correlation... 


Rank-order correlation 


‘The use of this method may be described by applying it to the. 
data for the eight punch press operators. Sees SE ay spa 
In Table 66 the two columns headed Rank give, respectively, _ 

the rank of the operators on the two measures (production and 
waste). The highest producing operator (in this case the seventh 7 

in the list) is given a rank of 1, the second highest a rank of 2, and 
go on. In like manner, the rank of each operator in wastage 18 
placed in the waste-rank column. In case two or more operators — 
‘are tied for a given rank (as in the case of the second and sixth — 
operators who are tied at 4.5 pounds of waste each), the tied 
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scores are all given the same rank, which is the average of the ranks 
that would have been assigned to the tied scores if they had not 
been tied. The values in the D* column are obtained by squaring 
each D value. The sum of the D? column is then determined and 
the correlation computed by means of the formula: 


6=D? 
~ NW? — 1 


k=1 


Scala RE a 


N is the number of cases entering into the computation. 

‘This formula for the rank-order correlation is an empirical 
formula. It yields a value of +1.00 if the data are in exactly the 
same rank order. (The reason for this may be seen from the fact 


| el TABLE 66 | 
COMPUTATION OF Rank-OrpER CORRELATION Rank 
Rank in Rank in Difference 


Operator Production Waste Production Waste in Rank (D) (D): 


aes 05: e350 6 7.5 1.5 2.25 
ae “af 408 4.5 4 2.5 1.5 2.25 
oe 88 3.5- 8 6.0 2.0 4.00 
Bitte 98 4.0 5 4.5 Ba: 20K 
Bats, 93 3.0 7 7.5 5 25 
65h Oy 4.5 2 2.5 5 125 
Tea Tle 4.0 1 4.5 3:5 ° 12.25: 
Boo 106 5.0 3 1.0 2.0 4.00 

| 25.50 

eee | 
Rep 822 153 


~ WAP Es agg 0 


that if all ranks are the same, all D’s are zero, all D2 values are ZeYO, 
2D? is zero, and the formula becomes 1 — 0 = 1.) ,If the data are 
in exactly reverse order (that is, if the individual who ranks highest 
_ on one series is lowest on the other, and so on) the formula will yield 
a value of —1.00, but if no relationship exists between the two sets _ 
of data, a correlation of zero will be found! : 7 


_ The use of this. formula is ordinarily more satisfactory than a 

simple plotting of one variable against the other because it yields a 
quantitative statement of the degree of relationship and not simply 

a graphic representation that cannot be reduced to a numerical 
statement. _ out Cae Ghgee eine, Done Sere g sao 2G 
(However, if an appreciable number of cases is involved, the 
_ rank-order method of computing the degree of relationship is 
_ extremely laborious. For this reason—and for other reasons of a 
mathematical nature—it is ordinarily used only when the data are — 


_ limited to a very few cases (less than 30)> 
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The product-moment coefficient 
This is the most widely used measure of relationship. Like the 


rank-order correlation, it may vary from +1.00 (indicating perfect 
positive relationship) through zero (indicating no relationship) to 
—1.00 (indicating perfect negative relationship); ;The product- 
moment correlation, represented by the symbol 7, may be defined in 
several ways. One of the simplest definitions is that r is the slope of 
the straight line which best fits the data after the data have been plotted as 






oe RE BS oem Be os HT 


Yaa. 





Fig. 139—The slope of the line & S is defined as b = 


z-scores on co-ordinate axes; that is, it is the tangent of the angle made . 
_ by this line with the base line. Cte ea. el 
_. Several terms in this definition require further definition. By 
- slope is meant steepness with which the line rises. — The slope of a — 
straight line drawn in any manner across co-ordinate paper is 


defined as the distance, y, from any given point on the line to the x : 


‘intercept, minus the distance, a, from the origin to the y intercept, — 


divided by the distance, 2, from the point on the 








line to yintercept. 
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Thus the ibn which we will call b, is defined in Figure 139 as 
follows: 

y—4 

2 


Be 


It should be remembered that, on co-ordinate axes, distances 
above and to the right of the origin are positive, while distances 
measured below and/or to the left of the origin are negative. The 
slope of any line which rises as it goes from left to right will therefore 

be positive (the greater the rise in a given distance to the right the © 

larger the positive value of the slope) and the slope of any line which 
falls as it goes from left to right will be negative (the greater the fall 

in a given distance to the right, the greater the negative value of the 
slope). 

By line of best fit in the definition is meant a line so drawn that 
the sum of the squared deviations in a vertical direction from the’ 
original points to the line is less than the sum would be for any other 
straight line that might be drawn. 

A rough approximation of the value of r may be spine) by 
plotting the z-scores of the two variables, fitting a straight line to 
these points by inspection, and graphically measuring the slope of 
this straight line. Although this method is never used in practical 
computation (because it is both inaccurate and laborious), the 
application of it to a set of representative data may serve to clarify 
the meaning of the correlation coefficient, r. Returning to the 
data for which we have previously computed the rank-order correla- 
tion (see Table 66 on page 510), we first compute the z-scores for 
each measure: 

TABLE. 67 
PRODUCTION AND WastTE ror Ergur Puncu Press OPERATORS, WITH 
CoRRESPONDING Z-Scorus OF THE PRODUCTION AND WASTE FicurEs 


Z-Score in Z~-Score in 


| Operator Production Waste Production Waste . 

bt La ety WER athe ol Nee dears 95 3.0 — 69° —1.38 
ie ast er eee ies. “Oa 4.5 + 31 | + 82 
Be: a ee re ee eee 88 3.5 —1.56 9 —.65 
Boe, eg” BS Bat 98 4.0 7.81 +-.09 

VOR in ee ene peared a; Oe 3.0 94° —~1.38. 
Dior ee eho ee wate on gine. bon kb 4.5 +.81 tL 82 

Pees Seca ee atechc al ove on 4.0 +1.69  +.09 

Oana ed font ea ee 106 5.0 + .69 ~—+1.56 

Mean... eee 100.5 3.94 — est Wie Speer 


. ° These pairs of 2-SCOTES | are used as s the ; x oy y “values for. eight 
| points which are plotted on 1 co-ordinate AX€S ag in n Figure 140. | The 
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straight line that seems best to fit these points is then determined (as 

with a stretched string which is moved about until the desired loca- 
‘tion is obtained) and drawn on the graph. The correlation, 7, as 
determined by this crude method, is obtained by measuring the 
slope of this line. The procedure applied to Figure 140 gives a 





Fig. 140—A plot of the 2-scores for production and waste records of the eight _ 
4 | punch-press operators shown above. Bie . 


value of r = .61, but it should be emphasized that this value is 
affected by: : ts de pee es 
1. The accuracy with which the straight line has been located, 
and | | a a 
_ 2. The accuracy with which the slope of the line has been 
measured after it has been drawn. : | or. 
| Both points (1) and (2) operate to eliminate the possibility of 
complete accuracy in this method of determining a correlation — 
coefficient. Therefore, a mathematical method has been devised to 
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make the computation, so that no plotting of points or graphic 
measurements are required. This method involves determining 
the equation of the straight line which, if plotted, would best fit 
the points and computing the slope of fis. straight lime of best fit 
from the equation. 





























TABLE 68 
COMPUTATION or r BY ZScorE METHOD BETWEEN PRODUCTION AND WastE 
FIGURES 
| | Z-Score in Z-Score in 
Dneraior Production Waste Production Waste (2,22) 
Dein oe 95 3.0 — .69 —1.38 — + .95 
ere 103 4.5 +.31 + .82 + .25 
Oa, 88 3.5 —1.56 | —.65 +41.01 
Bd ten 98 4.0 — 31. +.09 — 03 
Bos ons 93 3.0 — 94 —1.38 +1.30 
6. aes 107 4.5 +b 8 + 82 + .66 
Cee oh 114 4.0 +1.69 + 09 + .15 
ate at 106. 5.0 + .69 +1.56 +1.08 
| +5 .38 
: Luly  +5.388 , 
Ve ee 67 | 


It may be proved mathematically that the slope of the straight 


line of best fit is given by the following equation: Slope =T 


4 
= ety ely where 2Z,4, is read “the sum of the products of the 





z-scores for the pairs of points or values.” 


nro 





aemereinte 


4 The proof of this formula is as follows: 


Ae Lnrs Z x3; r 
Fy ae 
Lyi, Zy2, Lys, 


Zen are the z-scores for the x variable 
Zan are the z-scores for the y variable 


The equation of any straight lineis:y =a-+ baz. The problem i is to find the 
values of the constants a and b in this equation which will give the straight line 
that “best fits” the data according to the criterion of best fit stated on page 512, 

that is, the straight line which will give a minimum value to the sum of the 
squared deviations between the line and the original points. ? | 

The first point (whose co-ordinate points are Z,; and Zy1) we deviate from 
the line by an amount: 


dy ad Zy er ne b2 x1 
this deviation squared. will be 
de = -(Zy1- a — bZa1)* 


If the sum of all such squared ddvistions of the ‘pointe from the ie be repre- : 
sented by u, then ; 


 4u = 2d? = 2Z,-4— Blin)? 


For the values of a and b whieh result in u vbeing a minimum, the derivatives of u ; 
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earner the formula i the data i in Table 66, we may compute 
the correlation as in Table 68. 

The. value of r thus obtained by eon puitions .67, differs from 
the value of .61 obtained by plotting and inspection. The plotting : 
and inspection method yielded a value which was somewhat in 
error for the data in question. © 





with respect to a and b, respectively, must be zero. To find the correlation 
coefficient it is therefore only necessary to differentiate the equation with respect _ 
to a and to b, to set the resulting derivatives equal to ZrO, and to solve for b 
(which 1 is he slope of the euraight line of best fit). This is done as follows: 


OU : | | 
5, 70> 23(Z, — a bZs)(—1) ~ (1) 
lay hove vetomient. 1s ee at | 
0 = —22Z,4+ Na+ db2Z, | 
| | DZ, = Na+ b2Zs | (3) 
(2) above becomes: ba 
22,2, = abZq + be Bo ote (4) 


It will be remembered that a z-score is obtained as follows (see page 502): 


=u: 
on, 





TE 


: “Where X is a given raw score, M, is the mean raw score, and a; the atandand 
- deviation of the raw scores. | 
‘The sum of all Z-scores is therefore: 











=, _ (Xk = Me, 
ax 
>X NM; 
Os oe 
NZX 
‘ Tx es ox 
ZA EX 
ee 
| - =O 
In a similar way it can be shown that 
| | | ZL, =0 


By subatitting 0 0 for 22, and 2, y i 0) we find immediately that a in nthe e equa- . 
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While the z-score method of computing a correlation coefficient 
illustrated in Table 68 may be used with any number of cases and 
will yield the correct mathematical value of r, the use of this method 





tion of the straight line of best fit is zero. 
Working with (4), we find the value of b (which is the slope or the correlation 


coefficient) as follows: 












































2ZrL4y = atZz + b2Z,” 
since DZ, = 0, this becomes: 
2LZ2Ly, = b2Z,? 
DLely 
b 73 DZ x? | 7 (5) 
It may be shown as follows that 5Z,2 = N ) 
Z. ff — Ms: 
Tx 
ga 
ox" 
oi 2 
ZZ 2? oe aS ey 
Tx 
37.2 = =(X? — 2XM, + M,?) 
Ox 
272 = 2X? — 2M,2X + NMP 
ox" 
SY\ 2 

A*% —~2-—>- EX.+N == 

22,7 = 
Ox? 
N2X? — 2(2X)?2 + (2X)? 
N 
Spans Bee BE YER? 
“y. Gr) 
NZX? — (3X)? 
SLs 2 mx. N ; 
NZX? — (2X)? - es ee 
37.2 2 EAE) — N(3X)* 

NX? — (LX)F | 
gs . NINZX? — (2X)! | 
CS TN EX (EK 4 | 
mee ee ue ee) 


Substituting the value of 2(Z:)? given in (6) in equation (5), we have the slope or 
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hen many pairs of data are to be correlated j isvery laborious. Itis 
therefore recommended, under auc circumstances, that a modifica~ 





tion of the fundamental formula r = = ey which makes it possible 


to compute r from raw score valied rather than z-score values be 
used. One convenient formula® for determining the coefficient of 
correlation directly from the raw data i ist 


N=XY — vxzy 
~ V/N3X? = (2X)? \/N SY? — (SY)? 


When we apply this formula, for oe purposes, ie the 





5 The proof of this formula is as follows: 








BEE, 
to a ae 
wile wow ou 
ee Ne Cx Oy 
a : (XY —- XM, —- YM, + M.My) 
= Ne Gz Oy | 
~ &EY 3x DX SY 
1 @ 7 “Yop + WN? ) 
“Hy anor 
: ee : 
s¥y-— DX LY a YX ge 


1 

~ N yas af (Sy vr Gy 

NBXY — BX3Y os 
N. . 


eee (2X)? parson 


t 


ae 


aw N&XY —- ZXZY 


- N _— 
"ON. V VISE (sx) VNsv?— (yy? 
Ade _ wax ies SEEDY 


= ts “NSXY — 3x3¥_ tae 
' VEX — OXF Visa irae 
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data tabulated in Table 68, the computations shown in ‘Table 69 
‘result: 


TABLE 69 
Conues or r DrrecTLY FRoM Raw Data 
Ovpera- Pr oduction Waste are 
tor | (x) (y) | Xe ¥2 XY 

Te a 95 3.0 : 9025 9.00 — 285.0 
Diane is 103 4.5 10609 20.25 463.5 
Siig wee 88 3.5 T7744 12,25 © —  - 808.0- 
ANS 98 4.0 9604 ~ 16.00 392.0 
iit os 93 — 3.0 8649 = 9.00 | 279.0 
et 107 4.5 11449. | 20.25 , 481.5 
gs ie 114 4.0 12996 16.00 456.0 
B oaieag 106 5.0 11236 25 00 | 530.0 
XTX = 804 ZY = 31.5 ZX? = 81312 SY? = 127.75 ZXY = 3195.0 


, NOXY > 2xzy 
/N3EX? — (ZX)? VW NZY? — (SY)? 
8(8195) — (804) (31.5) 


: ~ \/8(81312) — (804)? +/8(127.75) — (31.5)? 
y= 67 











When a considerable number of pairs of data are to be corre- 
lated, the use of a chart will still further simplify the computations. 
Several forms of such a chart have been prepared. One convenient — 
form is shown in Figure 141. This chart shows the computation of — 
the correlation between time used in inspecting 300 pieces of material — 
and the number of defective pieces detected. In using this chart — 
the following steps should be followed: | + OP se 

1. Decide upon appropriate class intervals for one of the vari- 
ables (using the rules given on page 486) and write these in on 
either the x or the y axis. 

2. Decide upon appropriate class intervals for the other vari- 
ables and write these in on the axis not used in (1) above. 

3. Place one tally mark on the scattergram for each pair of 
values being correlated. For example, if an inspector spotted 
_ 83 defects in 16.5 minutes, the tally mark would go in the pigeon- 

hole that is found at the intersection of the row containing 33 defects 
and the column containing 16.5 minutes. | | 
. 4. After all tally marks have been placed on the chart, the rows. 
~ should be added horizontally and the sum of the tally marks 3 in each 
row written opposite this row in the f, column (Column 1). 
| _5. The tally marks in each column should be added and the sum 
| _ written at the bottom of each column in the row (A), the f, row. 
6. ‘The ch column should be added and the s sum written OPPo- 
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tie Conn 3, headed idy, | The sum of Column 8 4s the value of 
ZY, which is Abeed in the formula. | : 


8. Each value in Column 8, the f,dy column, should be multi- 


oe lied by the corresponding value in Column 2, the d, column, | 
resulting in the values for Column 4, or the fudy ; column. The sum 
os of Column 4 ts the value of ZY? which is used in the formula. 
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example, in the first row in which a tally mark appears, there igs 
only a single case, which appears in the cell under an z value of 13. 
The value to go into the blank in Column 41s therefore (1) ( 13) = 13. 
In the next row no tally marks appear; therefore this row is blank. 
In the next row, one tally mark appears in the cell under an x value 

of 11, two in the cell with an x value of 12, and one in the cell with 
an value of 138. The value to go into fs blank cell in Column 5 is 
therefore (1) (11) + (2) (12) + (1) (8) = 48. The remaining cells 
in Column 4 are filled in a similar manner. 

10. The cells in Column 6, the fdYy column, are filled with values 

obtained by multiplying pach value in Column 2, the d, column, by 
the value in that same row appearing in Coluinn § othe fd. column. 
The value in the first cell in Column 6 is therefore (15) (18) = 195. 
The sum of Column 6 is the value of =XY which is used in the formula. 
- 11. The values in row (C) are.obtained by multiplying each value 
in row (A), the f, row, by the value directly below it in row (B), the 
d,row. The values s appearing in row A have already been obtained 
(see Step 5 above). The resultant values are entered in row (C), 
the f.d.row. The sum of the values appearing in row (C) ts the value 
of ZX which is used in the formula. 

12. Each value in row (B), the d, row, should be multiplied by 
the value directly below in row (C), the fod row. The resultant 
values should be entered in row (D), the fad? row. The sum of the 
values in row (D) ds the value of 3X*® which is used in the formula. 

18. The values for N (see Step 6), ZY (see Step 7), SY? (see 
Step 8), ZXY (see Step 10), 2X (see Step 11), and =X? (see Step 12) 
are now entered in the formula. The indicated arithmetic eompu- 
tations are then performed, yielding the value of r 

The use of this method assumes that each measure has the value 
of the midpoint of the class interval in which it falls. The computa-_ 
tions indicated on the chart result in obtaining not only the value © 
for r but also the mean and the standard deviation of both the X 
and Y arrays. It will be noted that these are the same formulas. 
previously considered on \ Pager 499 and 500. 
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Appendix C 
Publishers of Tests’ 


1. Intelligence Tests 


— Title | Publisher? 
Adaptability Test..................... Seience Research Associates, 
228 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Army Alpha, Bregman’s Revision. ..... Psychological Corporation, 
522 Fifth Avenue, Z 
New York City | 


Army Alpha, Forms 5and7........... Psychological Corporation 
Army Alpha, Form 6................. Psychological Corporation 
Army Alpha, Nebraska Revision....... Sheridan Supply Company, 
| | P. O. Box 887, 
| ie 2. Beverly Hills, Cal. | 
Army Alpha, Schrammel-Brannan...... Bureau of Education Measurements, 


Kansas State Teachers College, 
2 | | Emporia, Kansas 
Benge Test of General Knowledge...... Management Service Company, 
a 3136 N. 24th Street, 
| : Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bureau Test VI...................... Psychological Corporation 


Detroit General Aptitudes Examination . Public School Publishing Company, 


Bloomington, Ill. 
Henmon-Ne els on Tests of Mental Ability Psychological Corporation 
O’Rourke General Classification Test... The Psychological Institute, 
3506 Patterson St., N. W., 
| : Washington, D. C. | 
Otis S-A Test of Mental Ability........ World Book Company, 


Yonkers, N.Y. 


Pressey Senior Classification Test...... Public School Publishing Company 
Pressey Senior Verifying Test.......... Public School Publishing ao 
Purdue Industrial Training Classification | 

Test, Forms A and: Biv es. cei... Science Research Associates 





1 ‘This summary is reproduced in part from Experience with Emplo. ino 
Tests, Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 32, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Be 


af, 


3 The address of the publisher is given in full only the first time the com- 


; pany appeark in ‘this list. a 
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P: Title | _ Publisher! 
7 Roback Mentality Tests............ ... C. H. Stoelting, | 
| 424 N. Homan Avenue, 









































a | 7 | | Chicago, Ill. 
Seott Company Mental Alertness Test.. C. H. Stoelting 
Stanford Scientific Aptitude Test, D. L. mies .% 

ZYVC..-.0e eee ui bree at Sarak Stanford University Press, 

| Stanford University, Cal. 

Terman Group Test of Mental Ability.. Psychological Corporation 
Vocational Aptitude Examination (Clee- : : 

ton & Mason). ...2... 00 ee ee ees Psychological Corporation 


Wonderlic Personnel Test....... vic.ees E, F. Wonderlic, ant 
| 919 N. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, IIL. 


9. Clerical Tests 


: Benge Clerical Test D.........---+-+-- Management Service Company — 

pean Benge’s Stenogauge .....-.-...+ +e e0e- Psychological Corporation | 

_ Bennett's Stenographic Test..... eee Psychological Corporation 

| Blackstone Typewriting Test.......:..- Psychological Corporation 

| Clapp-Young Arithmetic Dab aceieees Psychological Corporation - 
Clem Senior Typewriting Test.........- Public School Publishing Company 
Cole Guidance Examinations in the Fun- _ 

damental Vocabulary........+-+.++- Public School Publishing Company 
‘Detroit Clerical Aptitudes Examination. Public School Publishing Company | 

E.R.C. Stenographic Aptitude Test..... Science Research Associates 


. Kimberly Clark Typing Ability Analysis Science Research Associates 


 ‘Link’s Context Test......-.0..2 2020 0e- C. H. Stoelting | 
Markham English Vocabulary Tests.... Public School Publishing Company 


‘Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test Form 


BM elie es genau Mets ee World Book Company 
N.LI.P. Clerical Test... 2.00: ser es Psychological Corporation 
Minnesota Test for Clerical Workers.... Psychological Corporation 


x O’Connor’s English Vocabulary, Work- 


sample 95, Form BA.....-..-+++++5> Stevens Institute of Technology, 


oe Wei | Hoboken, New Jersey 
O’Rourke Clerical Aptitude Test, Junior nate 
Grade. ooo. ce cee cen eee aoe. Psychological Institute 
- Otis Arithmetic Test.-.....+--+- _..... World Book Company | i ha Od 
Pressey Diagnostic Test in Eng. Comp.. Public School Publishing Company — 
Rogers’ Stenographic and Typing Tests. C. H. Stoelting < Bae ee 
Schorling—Clark Potter Arithmetic Test Psychological Corporation 
‘Scott Company File Clerk Test..... oO. H. Stoelting . 
Shellow’s Intelligence Test for Stenog- 
- yaphers and Typists.....--+--++++++> C. H. Stoelting 3 ‘ 
SRH Tests of Clerical Aptitude.....--. Science Research Associates — 
SRA Test of Language Skill......------ Science Research Associates 
SRA Test of Typing Skill........----+> ‘Science Research Associates 
SRA Test of Dictation Skill... os... Science Research Associates | 
full only the first time the com- 
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Title | Publisher} 
Thurstone Examination in Clerical Work, 
POR Nig) hacer Sneed e ae st ats lptedhlat World Book Company 
Thurstone Examination in Typing, Form | 
Bor oes. ie iran ue ys Ben edie eee Psychological Corporation 
Tressler Minimum Essentials Test (Eng- 
HS) Gees alee eee neeeae: Public School Publishing Company 


3. Dexterity and Manipulative Tests 


MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability California Test Bureau 

- 8836 Beverly Boulevard 

| : Los Angeles, California 

Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test. . Psychological Corporation 

O’Connor Finger Dexterity Test....... Human Engineering Laboratory 
| Stevens Institute of Technology 
| Hoboken, New Jersey oe 
O’Connor Tweezer Dexterity Test...... Human Engineering Laboratory 


Purdue Hand Precision Test........... Lafayette Instrument Company 

Lafayette, Indiana | 
Purdue Pegboard .2 2.00. 00... eer Oates Science Research Associates 
Stanford Motor Skilis Unit. Re ais . C. H. Stoelting 


4, Mechanical Tests 


Bennett’s Test of Mechanical Compre- : 
hension, Forms A and AA........... Psychological Corporation 


Detroit Manual Ability........ 0.000004. C. H. Stoelting 
Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Examina- ! gt ee 
tion, Form A...... s Ohare shale ia tale a Public School Publishing Company 


Industrial Training Classification Test.. Science Research Associates 

Kent-Shakow Industrial Form Boards... C. H. Stoelting 

Mellenbruch Tests of Mechanical Apti- . E 
RUS eae chee GO ies Ok doe Science Research Associates _ 

Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test... Psychological Corporation 

Minnesota Paper Form Board, Series B, | | 


Revised Series AA.... 0.00.00. 00 000; Science Research Associates 
Minnesota Spatial Relations Test...... Psychological Corporation _ 
O’Connor Wiggly Block. ..... Pas ak ... Stevens Institute 
O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test, yey 

Junior Grade. ......2 eee eee Psychological Corporation 


Purdue Mechanical Adaptability Test... Division of Applied reveholey.. 
Purdue University 
a , Lafayette, Indiana 
_ Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test.... Psychological Corporation 
_ SRA Tests of Mechanical Aptitude..... Science Research Associates 


5. Personality Tests. 


: Allport Seale of Values Test. baad Se a . Houghton Mifflin Company, 
2 Park Street, | 
Boston, Mass. 
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Title — Publisher! 
A-S Reaction (Beckman’s one .«Paychological Corporation 
Bell’s Adjustment Inventory........... Stanford University Press 
“Benge Interest Test........5..60.. 0005 Management Service Co. 
-Bernreuter Personality Inventory...... Psychological Corpor ation 
California Test of Personality, Secondary . 
POC cs ce hie Sob oe os ea eae California Test Bureau 
Guilford Series of Personality Tests..... Sheridan Supply Company 


| ee Beverly Hills, California 
Humm- Wadsworth Temperament Scale. D. G. Humm Personnel Service, 
Los Angeles, California 
Inventory of Factors § T D (6 eae ‘Sheridan Supply Company — 


a Bee POlyer eh ac alae stot geek ee Associated Research Inc., 











| 431 South Dearborn St., 
| Chicago, Illinois 
‘aird’s IE Test. ic. isang oa so gp ones Psychological Corporation 


Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
VENtOTY 0. eee eee ees University of Minnesota Press 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Péycho-Somatie Inventory... 0.3. 6.0 65% . Psychological Corporation 
Root’s New I-E Test.......0...0 0.0.0. Psychological Corporation 
Thurstone Personality Schedule........ University of Chicago 


’ 


6. Interest Tests 
- Brainard-Stewart Specific Interest In- 


VOREOTION o dga.4 vi CEP ene oe i oe - Psychological Corporation 
Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory... Psychological Corporation 

~Kuder Preference Record............. . Science Research Associates 
Le Suer Occupational Interest Blank.... Psychological Corporation. 
Link’s Personality Quotient Test....... Psychological Corporation 

Manson Occupational Interest Blank for | 

- Women...... coc c cb aescscrvresses. Psychological Corporation 
Minnesota Interest Analysis eee en wet - Psychological Corporation 

- Primary Business Interests Test........ Science Research Associates 


Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men Stanford University Press 
. Thurstene Vocational Interest Schedule. Psychological Corporation 


7. Trade Tests 


vn Can You: Read a Working Drawing?.. - Science Research Associates 
Can You Read a Micrometer?......... Science Research Associates _ 
Can You Read a Seale?..........-.555 Beience Research Associates 


e Purdue Vocational Tests 





oF Machine ee and Machine Opera- | 
OD ss aes geet ee ee Science Research Associates 
otal score for eoneee machinist — 
-and sub-scores for operators of — 
lathe, shaper and planer, grinder, — 
‘milling ee and bench — 
- workers) — 
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Title ee! | Publisher 
2.. Electricity... Lecereessseseses. Beience Research Associates 
8. Blueprint Reading. . , ... Seience Research Associates 


Purdue Industrial Mathematics Test.. a Division of Applied Psychology 
Purdue University 


Lafayette, Indiana 
8. Industrial Vision Tests 


Ortho-Rater Visual Classification Tests.. Bausch and Lomb Optical Company 
Rochester, New York 








Site-Screener......................... American Optical Company 
| | Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Keystone Visual Safety Tests.......... Keystone View Company | 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 
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defined, 50. 


differentiated from achievement, 
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Ayers, A. W., cited, 218 
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Bird, C., cited, 285 
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Tests, 153 
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Blankenship, A. B., cited, 250 


Blueprint reading, test, 157 
- Blum, M., cited, 132, 140, 460 


Blum Sewing Machine Test, 140 


Bodily measurements, 
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Bolanovich, D. J., cited, 94 

Book, W. F., cited, 289 
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Boyd, J. D., cited, 267, 268 
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Cardall, A. J., cited, 180 
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| Test, 180 . 
Carroll, F. Hi., cited, 248 
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median, 492 | 

mode, 495 


Chambers, E. G., cited, 448, 444, 447 
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mining reliability of Selection 
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Change “Making Test, 90. 
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merit-rating, 323, 326 : 
Snellen letter test, 193, 196, 449 
Chave, E. J., cited, 464 
Christy, F. C., cited, 170 
Civic relations of company and wages, 
364 
Clarke, W. V., cited, 90 
Class intervals, statistical data, 487 
Clerical: 
selection, mental ability. tests, 88, 
91, 92, 155 
publishers of, 527 
vision, job differences in, 229 
work, job sample of, 153 
workers, intelligence of, 2 
Cleveland. Railway Company, acel~ 
dent study, 439 
Clubs and lodges: 
belonging to, relation to SUCCESS, 
40-41 
personality of members, measure- 
ment of, 168 
Coil winders, selection of, 134, 136 
Coleman, J. A., cited, 200 | 
Coler, C.5., cited, 479 
Collecting, test for, 180 


Collective bargaining agreement, 369 Si 


College graduates, training program: 
for, 283 | s | 
Collier, HL E., cited, 475. 
Collins, 8. 0, , cited, 221 
Color discrimination: | 
accidents and, 433 
accurate, cape of, 185 
and age, 224, 225 
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Color discrimination (Cont.): 
distribution of scores, 190 | 
Ishihara Color Perception Test, 225 
relation to job performance, 124 
sex, relation to, 225 

“‘Come through,”’ defined, 50 

Committee on ‘Lighting Practice, 
Tluminating Engineering Society, 
237 
Committee on Work in Industry of 
‘_ the National Research Council, 
— 897 
Compensation, visual measurement 
for, 195 

Computational interest test, 180 

Conferences: 

inspectors, 313 

safety, 450 

supervisory training: 
evaluation of, 259 
program of, 278 

Contour Measuring Projector, 242 

Cooke, D. W.., cited, 130 _ 

Co-o operation: 
defined, 173 
merit rating, 330 

Copeland, H. A., czted, 91 
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product-moment coefficient, 511 
rank-order method, 509. 
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Costs of production and wages, 365 
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Counselors, place in safety program, 
443 


Cox, J. R., cited, 109, 114 


Cox Mechanical Aptitude Test, 92, 
120 


Cox Mechanical Models Test, 109 


Cranemen, vision, job differences ‘in, 
229 
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~ Culpin, M., cited, 401 
sere disposition, defined, 172 
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Demotion, merit rating and, 331 

Departments: : | 
accident types, differences among, 

453 | 
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hospital visits, rate differences, 431 
industrial engineering, 276 — 
inspection, 276 
personnel, 275. 

Depression: 
and accident proneness, 439 
defined, 172. | , 
economic, mistakes i in hiring during, 

100 

Depression Scale, 174 

Depressive cycloid component, . de- 
fined, 169 
Depth perception: 
age and, 223 
defined, 185 oe 
Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Ex. 
amination, 102 
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mean, or average, 497 
standard, 498 | 
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Purdue Hand Precision Test, Gos 
relation of speed of learning and 
results obtained from, 1386-137 
test scores, 139 
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uses of, 181 > 
Dickinson, Z. C., cited, 415° 
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- differences) 
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Dill, A. B., cited, 410 
_ Director, safety, 438 
Disabled, 34 
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other groups, 367 


‘Dominance-submission, measure of, 


167 

Downey, J. E., cited, 165 

, Downey Will-Temperament Scale, 165 

Drake, C. A., cited, 140, 444, 446, 470 

~ Drake, L. E., cited, 175 

_ Drill press operation, technical | in- 
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Driver, R. S., cited, 333, 340, 358 — 

| Duke-Blder, W.S., cited, 227 
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and eye care, relation between, 235— 


236 
and visual acuity, 213 
wages (see Wage) 
- Education, formal: 
and subsequent SUCCES, relation 
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chart, 40 | 
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Efficiency variations of present, em- 
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_ assemblers, relation 6b vision. Se a 
218 | , 
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Blectrical (Cont.): 
circuits, technical information in, 
test, 157 
common devices, technic al informa- 
tion in, test, 157 3 
conductors, technical information 
in, test, 15 ic 
fixture assemblers, selection of, 132 
measuring units, technical informa- 
. tion in, test, 157 
repairman, job description, 30-31 
solderers: . 
visual acuity of, 201 
visual requirements, pattern of, 
212-215 
Electricians, vision, job differences i in, 
229 | 
Electricity, technical information in, 
test, 157 | 
Elementary statistical wrncedures, 485 
Elliot, R. M., cited, 110, 148 | 
Emotional: 
-eycles and accidents, 439 
factors and proneness to accident, 
4390 
maturity test, 442 
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attitudes (see Attitudes) 
attitudes toward vision tests, 246 
bank, study, 89 | 
emotional factors in icidents, 439 
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transfer, use of tests in, 56, 160 
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education, 245 
| tests, 243 
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able to, 47 
as a placement program, 47-43 
as a selection program, 47-48 
bank, 89 ; 
criteria, for measuring value of, 
53-56 
employment procedures, 
- mental to, 46 - 
function of, 46, 47, 62 
general ee of, 46 
group, 68 
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laboratories, dimensional | control, 
316 
new employees, 59 
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and Personality traits). 
place of, 46 
present employees, 56 
areas of needed training, dis- 
covery of, 161 
program of, 47 
psychological methods, 48 
selection ratio, 66 
testing tests on, 52 (see also Aree 
the tests) 
tests, type of, 49-50 
Employment: 
manager, mistakes made by, 100 
office, personnel procedures in, 46 
visual measurement for, 192 
| Environment, effect on individual 
| "differences, 20-22 
Epileptoid component, defined, 169 
_. Equipment maintenance department, 
cen PGs eG 
Essex County Vocational 
_ study in accidents, 443. 
Ewart, E., cited, 336 | i 
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tion, 470 
‘Experience and production, relation 
between, 18 
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‘slectne, solderers, effect on, , 236 
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hosiery pairers, effect on, 235. 
protection, devices for, 237-238 
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glasses, effect on job performance, 
232 
loopers, learning, effect on, 233 
occupational, maintenance of, 244 
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Fair Labor Standards Act, 54, 363 
Farmer, E., cited, 401, Al2, 444, 447. 
Fatigue: | 

conceptions of, 394 

ilumination and, 403 
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morale and, 416. 

nature of, 394 

physiological, 394 

psychological, 395 

reduction of (see Industrial fatigue) 
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Fear and accidents, 439 
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Ferree, C. E., cited, 198 
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First aid, 419, 420 - 
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Flanagan, J. C., cited, 167 
Fletcher, E. D., “ gited, 245 
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Geiger, H. E., cited, 480 
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; George-Deen Act, 284 
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Giberson, L. G., cited, AT9 

Giese, W. J., cited, 170, 188 
Gilbreth, ¥F. B., cited, 399, 4.00, 401 
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230-232 7 
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Goppert, H. R., ected, 11, 157 
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Graney, M. R., cited, 112, 118 
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Haines, C. E., cited, 479. 


Hall, O. M., cited, 116, 474 
‘Hall, -P., 
| Hallock, RF. L, cited, 479 
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defined, 333 
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Harrell, W., cited, ‘91, 109, 115, 118 
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Hersey, R. B., cited, 413, 439, 441, 458 
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Holliday, F., ected, 92 
Holzinger, K. J., cited, 379 
Hook, C. R., Jr., cited, 365, 371 
Hookers vision, job differences in, 229 
Hoppock, R., cited, 459, 460 
Hosiery inspectors, visual require- 
ments of, 217 
Hosiery loopers: 
consistency of production, 9 
distance acuity, changes in with 
experience, 9326 
effect of heredity and environment 
on, 20-22. : 
_eye wear, effect on, 233 
selection of, 141 
training of, 252, 267, 268. 
vision and ‘job eficiency, 206, 207 | 
Hosiery looping: 
aptitude tests of, 50 — 
demands of, 8 
dexterity teat for, 130. | 
present employees, testing of, 58 
qualifications for, 18 
| Hospital visit date, $28 et seq. 
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Hours of work and fatigue, 410 — 

Houser, J. D., cited, 457 

| Howard, R. R., cited, 439 

Hull, C. L., ‘cited, 69 

Hull R. i cited, 474 

Hume, C. D., cited, 10, 155. 

Humes, J; F. ‘cited, 409 

Humm- Wadsworth Temperament 
Scale, 168, 169, 170, 171 

Hunt, H. C., cited, 165. 

“ Hunt-and- peck” system of learning, 

aoe ZERO 

Hurlock, E. B., cited, 478 

Hurt, i cited, 131 

Hutcheon, N. B. , cited, 86, 92, 120, 181 

Hypochondriasis Seale, 174 

eoeteros component, defined, 169 


‘Tilumination and fatigue, 403 
Illumination Research Committee, 
404 
Improvement: 
merit rating and, 322 45 
methods, job analysis for, 28 
Impulsiveness and accidents, 439 
Incentives: 
fatigue, relation to, 398 
financial and fatigue, 414 
non-financial, 367, 415, , 
types of, 292 
wages (see Wage) 
Individual differences: 
effect of heredity and environment 
on, 20-22 
effect of training on, 17-19 
employer-employee ‘relations, rela- 
tion to, 4-5 ! 
extent of, 1-2 : 
human abilities, basic causes of, 264 
in dexterity, 131 
_ in industry, significance of, 1-22 
-. in job qualifications, 10, 23 
in productivity: 
defined, 5. 
figures showing, 6, 7, 8, a 
in vision, 15-16 =: 
: magnitude of, 5-10 — 
merit ratings, 16 | 


| : Perenpel manager, major funetion Ir ‘ 


in sunnection with, 23 





Individual differences (Cont.): 
psychology, relation to, 5 
questions concerning, 5 
social legislation, wletion to, 3-4 
training, relation to, 4 
union contract, relation to, 3-4 

Individual tests, how given, 49 

Industrial: 
counselors and safety program, 449 
fatigue, 396 

attitude and, 416 
defined, 397) 
efficiency, relation to, 397 
factors related to, 398 
hours of work and, 410 
incentives, relation to, 398 
financial, 414 
non-financial, 415 
mental abilities and, 416 
morale and, 416 |. 
motion study and, 398 
music and, 408 
noise and, 407 
nourishment and, 409 
personality traits and, 416° 
problems of, 397 
rest pauses and, 411 
temperature and, 406 
ventilation and, 406 . 
visual adaptability to job, 405 
work methods and, 398 | 
inspection. (see Inspection) 
mathematics: 
technical information in, 158 
test, 158 
merit rating (see Merit ane. 
relations department, rayne divi- | 
sion of, 276. | 
training sed Training of entployees) 
Industrial Fatigue “Research Board, 
404 
Industrial Training Classification Test, 
108 : | 
Industry, relation between school and, ae 
QB or | 





| inferiority feelings, ] lack: of, 173 | 
Injury, immediate attention a 452 
|  Misaceiarat cto 7 
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"Inspection. (Cont.): 
how accomplished, 296° 
laboratories, pe ond co: antral, 
316 ‘ 
precision instruments, use of, 15, 
tin plate, 296 — 
Inspector-packers, selection of, 142 
Inspectors: : Be 
accuracy of, 297 
aircraft propellers, 318 
conferences, 313 | 
failures and successes, percentage 
of, 318 
job performance, comparison of, 308 
measuring accuracy of, 296 
motion pictures, 309 
selection of, 140, 1538 
speed, 302 | 
tests for placement determination, 
804, 307 | 
emphasis of, 317 
toolmaking, 319 
training of, 313 
visual acuity of, 200, 201, 217 
Instrumental tests, defined, 50 
Insulation machine operators, selec: 
tion of, 1384, 136 
Insurance: 
ar relation between type of prior 
experience and selling of, table, 43 
salesmen, tests for, 39 
Intelligence: | 
relation to difficulty of work, 2~3 
tests (see Mental ability tests) 
Interests: | | 
activities directed by, 177 
basic groups of, 180 
measurement of, difficulties, 178 
multiple factor fag iy 9 | 
Interest Scale, 174 
Interest tests: 
Cardall Primary Business Interests 
Test, 180. | 
industrial application of, 17 8 
Kuder Preference Record, 179 
publishers of, 529 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, 
173 | 
value to industry, 180-181 
vocational guidance, relation to, 177 





sbeny, 35. 


International Business Machines Com- 


teins: 
basic principles of 23 | 
conclusions derived from, reliability 
of, 23. 
exit, 470 
final, 230 
interviewer (see Interviewer) 
limitations of, 24, 27. 
preliminary, 23, 26 © 


preparation for by interviewer, 


- suggestions for, 25 
supplements to, 26 
Interview Aids, 158 
Interviewer: — 
information needed by, 26~27 


job analysis for personnel apeci- , 


fications, 27-33. 

interview (see Interview) 

training of, 25 
Introversion-extraversion, measure of: 

167 
IT, Q. scores, 84 
Irritability, lack of, 173 — 
Ishihara Color Perception Test, 225 
Ivy, A. C., etted, 411 


J 


Jackson, SOT, eee, 293 
Job: 
accident proneness and, 425 
activities, list of, 269 
analysis, information required by 
Interviewer: 
defined, 27-29 a, 
detailed form of, 30-31. 
for methods of improvement, 28 
for personnel specifications, 28, 
29-33 
for setting the rates, 28 


for training purposes, 28, 268-278 a 


description: a 
electrical repairman, 30-31 a 
for job evaluation, 373 
suggestions for, 32. 
differences, merit ited 353 
evaluation: 
advantages of, 370 
committee, 371 
getting jobs in line, 372 
job analysis and, 8 
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Job, evaluation (Cont.): 
job characteristics 
values, 377 
job descriptions for, 373, 
labor grades, 380, 381 

‘new jobs, provision for, 372. | 

program, installation of, 370, 371 

reliability of, 390 

scaling jobs: 3 
by comparing components of 
~ each job, 375 | 
by comparing elements of each 

job with predetermined point 
scale, 376 x 

by comparing entire jobs, 374 
by comparing entire job with 
| predetermined scale, (376 
factors in, 375 

statistical studies of, 383 

supervisors and, 373 

systems of, 374 

wages and (see Wages) 

wage scale, converting into, 378 
typical jobs for, 379 

weighing items for, 382 
factors in, 383 

for the disabled, 34-36 


-and point 


performance: 
and eye care, Pinon between, 
232 
as over-all trait in merit rating, 
345 
visual acuity and, 403 
qualifications, individual differ- 
ences, 10 


requirement profile, 33 — 
satisfaction and morale, 459 
template, 33 
trainer, 263 
| function of, 267 
_ knowledge of learning character- 
istics, required by, 288. 
Gualifeations of, 266 
responsibilities othiar ‘than train- 
‘ing, 274 | 
training (see Training of employees) 
_ Jobe, F. W., cited, 188 
Johnson, D.L., cited, 120. 
Johnson, H. M., ‘cited, 7 
| Sn o E, cited, 130 
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Kellog, C. E., cited, 86 
Kennedy, P. H., cated, 410 


‘Kephart, N. C., evted, 235 


Kerr, W. A., cited, 408, 409, 476 

Key punching machine operators, 
effect of improved illumination 
on, 403, 404 

Keystone Industrial Visual Service, 
193 | 

Kirkpatrick, F. H., cited, 408, 477 

Kitson, H. D., cited, 201 

Knight, F. B., cited, 84, 289 

Knowles, A. S.. cited, 329 

Kohn, H. A., ctted, 348 

Kolstad, A., cited, 473, 474 

Konig, A., cited, 403 

Kuder, G. F., cited, 179 | 

Kuder Preference Record, 179 

Kuhn, H. §., 


233, 234 
Kurtz, A. L., cited, 39, 41 
L 


Labor: 


collective bargaining agreement, | 
369° 
grades, job evaluation, 380 
-~-management: 
committees on job evaluation, 
369 
disputes, 361 
turnover: 
among laundry pressers, 33, 34 
as affected by peyenOiekle al test- 
ing, 48 
correlation between peer jobs | 
and intelligence, 89 ; 
decrease in by employee training, : 
298 | 
relation to job placement accord- 
ing to ability, 2-3 
unions: © 
and job evaluation committee, | 
* Bie 
and morale, 459° 
and wages, 365 4 
place of in testing program, 56 


‘ Laboratories, dimensional control, 316" : ‘ 
Laird, -‘D. ey cited, 240 ‘ 


cited, 183, 186, 188, 225, 


INDEX _ 


Landis, C., cited, 24 

Langdon, J. N., cited, 409, 416, 459 
Larson, A. V., cited, 469 | 

Lathe ‘operation, technical informa- 


tion in, test, 156 | 
Lawshe, ©. H., I. cited, 3, 91, 97, 107, 


108, 118, 158, 255, 258, 259, 269, | 


270, 315, 361, 384, 385, 388, 389, 
390, 391 
Laycock, S. R., cited, 86, 92, 120, 181 
Layoffs: 
merit rating aad, 322 
testing, relation to, 56, 
Learning: | 
by new employees: 


immediate production, emphasis . 


on, 266 
methods adopted by, 265, 266 
characteristics of, 285, 
eurves, 285) 
interpretation of, 286 
value of, 286 
“hunt- and-peck” system, 265, 295 
motivation, importance of, 291 
old habits, unlearning of, 295 
plateau, 267, 287 
~ Lee, C. A,, cited, 292, 415 
i Leedke, H. H., cited, 219, 434 
| Letters of recommendation: 
estimate of, 43 
frankness of, table, 44 
Life Insurance ‘Sales Research Bureau, 
39 
Lindahl, L. G., cited, 256, 272, 289 
Lindquist, E. F., ctted, 64 
Lipmann, O., cited, 435 
Literary interest test, 180 
Locke, H. W., cited, 479 
Locke, N., cited, 345 | 
Looping hosiery (see Hosiery, looping) 
Low-testing group, division into, 57 
Luckiesh, M., cited, 227, 403%, 405 
Lytle, C. oe cited, 374, 883, 385 


M 


‘Machine: 
operators, selection of, 117 
shop, technical information in, test, 
155-156 | 
Machinists, vision. of, job differences 
| in, 229 . 
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MacQuarrie, T. W., cited, 129 | 

MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical 
Ability, 109,129,140 | 

Malcontents, test of, 173 - 


Maleski, A. A., cited, 384, 388 — 


Management: 
employee training, branch of, 275 
scientific, effects of, 275. 
Manhattan High School 5s the 
Women’s Garment Trades, 97 
Manic cycloid component, defined, 
169 
Manic-depressive psychosis, 439 | 
Manipulative tests (see Ey : 
tests). 
‘‘Man-to-man” estimates by super-_ 
visors, correlation with tests, oe 
Manual on Job Instruction, 264 
Mapel, E. B., czted, 260 
Marbe, K., cited, 422 
Married men. with dependents, rela- 
tive success of, 39. 
Masculinity of attitudes and interests, 
173 
Matching men and jobs, basic methods 
of, 28-25 
Mathematics, industrial, 158 
Mayo, E., cited, 461, 474, 475 
McClelland, D. C., cited, 167 
McComb, HG. , cited, 10, 11, 155, 157 
McDill, J. A., etted, 401 
McGehee, W.., cited, 414 
McGregor, D., etted, 461 
McKinley, J. C., cited, 174 
MeMurry, R. N., cited, 89, 120, 473 
Mean, arithmetic: 
‘defined, 490 
deviation, 497 
when to use, 495 





Mechanical ability tests (see Mechan- hace 


_ieal Comprehension tests) 
Mechanical comprehension tests: 
choosing a test, 116, 121. , 
comparison of tests, 113-115 
factors in, 113 
group: ae 
‘Bennett Test of Mechanical 
-_ Comprehension, 49,101 
Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes ; 
Examination, 102: 
Industrial Training Classification _ 
Test, 108 | | | 




























(Cont.): 
MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical 
Ability, 109 
Minnesota Paper Form Board, 
92, 116, 118, 120, 121, 143 
O’Rourke Mechanical Aptitude 
Test, 104 
Purdue Mechanical Adaptability 
Test, 107 — 
~ Revised Minnesota Paper Form 
Test, 105 
Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude 
Test, 103 
individual: 
Cox Mechanical Aptitude Test, 92 
Cox Mechanical Models Test, 109 
Minnesota Mechanical Assembly 
Test, 110 
O’Connor Wiggly Block Test, 111 


Test, 112 
types of, 109 . 
Kuder Preferenice Record, 180. 
publishers of, 528 
purpose of, 101 
use in selecting: 
machine operators, 7 
pressmen, 116 
refrigerator plant mechanics and 
maintenance men, 118. 
students of vocational training, 
120 
uses of, 116 
Median: | 
defined, 492 
when to use, 495 | 
Medical examination, 23 
Mental ability: 
accidents and, 443 
fatigue and, 416 
| Mental ability tests: 
_ Adaptability Test, 85 | 
. American Council Psychological 
Examination, 92. 
Army Alpha Mental Test, 443 
choice of, 87. 
differentiated from dexterity tests, 
hee 
functions of, 101. 
it clerical selection, 88 
in selecting various jobs, o1 < 
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Mechanical comprehension tests, group | Mental ability tests (Conny 


Minnesota Clerical Test, 92 


- Minnesota Paper Form Board, 92 


Moss Social Intelligence Test, ‘92 

Ohio State Psychological Test, 92 

Otis Self-Administering Test, 11, 
12, 49, 83 | 

Psychological Examination of the 
American. Council on Education, 
86 : 

publishers of, 526 

recommendations concerning, 97 

reliability of, in job placement, 82 

Relief Attitude Scale, 92 

Revised Beta Examination, 86 


teletype operator Wrainees, 93 


types of, 838. 
which fail to predict, 96. 
Wonderlic Personnel test, 84 


Mental M easurements Yearbook, 86 
Merit rating: 


age of employee, relation to, 355 
and job qualification, 16 

charts, 323, 326 | 

criterion for testing the tests, 55. 
dangers of, 325, 333 

defined, 16, 320 

demotion, basis for, 331 
departmental differences in, 352 — 
factors affecting, 356 | 


grievances, prevention of, 330 


growth of, 320. 
halo effect, 325 (see also Halo 
effect) : 
improvement, basis for, 322 
industries using, 16 — 
job: 
differences in, 353 
performance pnproved by, 330 
layoff, basis for, 322 _ 
numerical values of, giving of to 
employees, 350 - 
over-all distribution of, 17 
progress record, 326 
promotion, basis a 322, 331 


purposes of, 322 


reliable: ) | 
and unreliable, pooting of 246 
coefficients, 348° 
_ data on, 348° 
~ failure to determine, 3 347 
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Merit rating (Coni.): - 
systems of, 323 

forced distribution, 325 
rank-order, 325 

suggested improvements in, 358 


testing personnel tests, basis for, 322. 


training needs revealed by, 332 
traits: 
interrelation of, 335-340 
over-all trait, use of, 345 
weighing of, 340 
: hazards in, 348 
transfer, basis for, 322, 381 
values of, 328 
work habits, list of, 324 
years of service and, 356 
Merrill, E. B., cited, 193 
Metropolitan, accident proneness 
study, publication of, 439 
Micrometer, Can You Read? 158 


Miles, G. H., cited, 292, 410, 412, 415 


Milling machine: 
operation, technical information in, 
test, 156 
operators: . 
visual acuity of, 199, 208 
‘visual requirements of, 216 
| Miniature of job: : 
~ defined, 59 
use in construction of achievement 
test, 150 
Miniature punch press, 150 
- Minimum wage law, 78 
Minnesota Clerical Test, 92 
: Minnesota Mechanical Ability Tests, 





, ath ety Assembly Test, 


Minnesota ge ae Board, ie 
116, 118, 120, 121, 143° 





M thnesots Placing an iq Turning Test, 
140 | | 
Minnesota ‘Rate: of “Manipulation 


Test, 130, 188, 304. 
| Minnesota Spatial Relations Tes t, 143 
Minnesota Vocational Test for C ‘ler- 
- ieal Workers, 143. 
Minton, J., cited, 193 + 
- Mitchell, J. H., evted, 314 
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Mode: 

defined, 495 
— when to use, 495 
Monro, M. §., cited, 92 — 
Moore, B. V., cited, 25, 26 


| Moore, H., cited, 95, 329 


Morale (see also Attitudes) 
“belonging” and, 462,474 ©. 
factors determining, 455, 457, 458, 

460, 471, 479 

| fatigue and, 416 
favoritism and, 460 
importance of, 455 
job satisfaction and, 459 
measurement, 462 

attitude scales, 463 
non-monetary factors, 460 ee 
physical facilities and, 461,476 

praise and, 477 a 
‘promotion. ’ procedures and, 460 
rank and, 456, 460, 471 
social factors, ‘474 
steady employment and, 459, 460, 

«461 | 

success and, 472 

- supervision and 456, 473 
wage and, 456, 458 

"payment methods and, 478 
reviews and, 477 
working: 

 gonditions anid: 475 

hours and, 456 

Morton, N. W., cited, 86 

Moss, F. K., czted, 227 

Moss Social Intelligence Test, 92) 

Motion: 

economy, principles of, 400 

pictures of inspectors, 309 

study, 263, 276, 309, 398 

Motivation in learning, 291 ra 

Motormen, accident eee i 

among, 440. | ad 


Motor skills, test for, 133 _ 


Mundel, M. =. cited, 400 
| Murphy, J. F., eited, ATA 


Murray, L. M. L., cited, aL 
Muscio, B., cited, 114 . 


| Muscular: 


co-ordination, test tan 131 
speed and accident proneness, ae 
Musical interest test, a 
Music and fatigue, 408 
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‘Musser, W., cited, 342 
etic C. S., cited, 410 © 


Bg ee 
‘National Bureau of Standards, 238 
National Electrical Manufacturers 


_ Association, 376, 377, 382, 384, 
| 385, 386, 388, 389, 390, 391, 392 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
820 3 | 
National Metal Trades Association, 
376 
National Research Council, 397 
National War Labor Board, 361 
Negro men, visual acuity of, 230 
Nervousness and accidents, 439 
Nervous tenseness, lack of, 173 
Neurotic tendency, measure of, 16 
Noise and fatigue, 407 | 
Non-financial incentives, 367, ALS, 460 
Normal: 
component, defined, 169 
distribution, 489 : 
Norvell, L., cited, 289 
‘Nourishment and fatigue, 409 


Oo 


Objectivity, defined, 173 

Occupational Counseling Pechnigics 
146 

Occupational tests, 23 

O’Connor, J., cited, 18, 111, 133 

O’Connor Test of Finger Dexterity, 
13, 14, 78, 123, 124, 127, 182, 
133, 135, 138, 189, 143 

O’Connor Tweezer Dexterity Test, 
133, 143 

O’Connor Wiggly Block Test, 111 

“‘Odds vs. even”’ method of determin- 
ing reliability of selection test, 63 

“Office holder,”’ personality measure- 

-ment. of, 168 | 

Office of Production Matmesment’ 264 

Ohio State Psychological Test, 92 

~ Onerheim, J. 1., cited, 470 

_ Optical. aids, 241 

Oral trade questions: 

distribution of scores on aohinve- 

“ment test for asbestos workers, 148 
factors affecting rey of, 147 
_ validation of Gr 
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O’Rourke, L. J., ezted, 104, 115 | 

O’ Rourke Mechanical Aptitude Test, 
104. 

Ortho-Rater, 187, 188, 189, 192, 200, 

7 224, 235, 434 

Osborne, Ki. E., cited, 430 

Otis, A. 8., cited, 11, 83 

Otis, J. ie cited, 56, 118, 143 ; 

Otis Self-Administering Test of Men- 
tal Ability, 11, 12, 49, 2 120, 
121, 123 : | 

Overt activity, general pressure for, 
172. 

Owen, E. B., cited, 414 

Owen, H. F., etéed, 10, 155 

Owen, H. G., cited, 157 

-P 

Packagers, selection of, 140 

Panlasigui, I., cited, 289 — 

Paper-and-pencil tests: 

achievement, 155 
defined, 50 

Paper machine operators and acci- 
dents, 434 

Paranoia Seale, 174. | 3 

Paranoid schizoid component, de- 
fined, 169 

Paterson, D. G., cited, 110, 130, 133, : 
143, "285 


Payroll jobs, listing of, 269 
Pennell, E. H., ctted, 221 


Percentile scores, 83, 505 


Perceptual speed and accident, prone- 
ness, 444 


Perrin, F. A. C., cited, 114 


Personal: 
history chart, 39-40 
protection, safety, 451. 
Personality: 
tests: 
as a device for overcoming weak- 
nesses, 176 7 ; 
Bernreuter pSreousnty Schedule, 
ot 1665 
- cautions in the use of; 175 | 
. Downey ‘Will- -Temperament | 
Seale, 165. : 
| emotional maturity, use of in 
eee Proprams, 442 oe 











: Peters, C. C., 
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Personality tests (Cont.): 

Guilford-Martin Inventory of 

: Factors G A MIN, 172 a 

Guilford-Martin Personnel In- 
ventory, 173 


Guilford’ Series of Personality 


Tests, 172 
Hum m- Wadsworth Temperat 
ment Scale, 168 | 
in clinical and employment situa- 
tion of college students, 170, 171 
Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
_ ality Inventory, 174 
publishers of, 528 | 
_ Thurstone Personality Scale, 165 
validity of, 176 
traits : 
fatigue sad: 416 
importance ‘of, 164 
layoffs owing to, 165 
Personnel: _ 
data, statistical analysis of, 33 
manager, major functions of, 23 
_ specifications, job analysis, 28 
tests, 45 
~... Wonderlic Personnel Test, 49 
Persuasive interest test, 180 


cited, 490 
Peterson, J., ited, 20 


- Phorias: 
accidents and, 433 
defined, 186 
distribution of scores: 
lateral, 188 
near lateral, in hoisery workers, 
207 | ay 
near vertical, 189 
Im, pe machine operators, 





Physical : ! : 

causes of dadtlents, Al8 

examinations, 196. 
- surroundings and morale, 476 
Physiological fatigue, 394 
Placement: 

as & function. ‘of lectin: 48, 62 

visual measuremen for, 191° 
Planer operation, technical iafodnia- 
aa tion in, test, 156 
s Plateau in learning, 267, 287 
= Pory 
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Pond M,, cited, 2, 89, 97 
Poppelreuter, W., cited, 143 


-Poppelreuter Tracing Test, 143 


Poppelreuter Weaving Test, 143. 

Posters. and placards, safety educa- 
tion, 450 | 

Praise, effect on morale, 477 | 

Precision instruments, use of in in-- 
spections, 315 i 

Pressmen, selection of, 116 


| Price, D,, cited, 158 


Productivity: 
and experience, 18 
criterion for testing the tests, 53 
individual differences in, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
Product-moment coefficient, 511 | 
Profiling machine operators, visual 
requirements of, 216 
Promotion: 
criterion for testing the tests, 55 
merit rating and, 322 
procedure and morale, 460 
use of tests in, 161- 162 
Psychasthenia Seale, 175 
Psychological: 
factors and accident proneness, 447 
fatigue, 395 
methods of testing, fallibility of, 48 
Psychological Examination of the 
American Council on Education, 
86 
Psychopathic Deviate Scale, 174 
Publishers of tests, 526 
Punch press: 
miniature job, 150 | 
operators, selection of, 134, 136, 150° 


| Purdue Achievement Tests, 49 


Purdue Blueprint Reading Test, 157 


Purdue Grooved Pegboard Dexterity 


Test, 78, 126, 131, 183, 141 - 


Purdue E Hand Pievision Test, 76, 78, a , 


128, 304, 308 
Purdue Mechanical Adaptability T est, 
49, 107,115, 118, 119 
Purdue Mechanical ‘Assembly Test, . 
112, 118 | | 
Purdue ‘University Occupational Re-- 
~- gearch Center, 192,213. - 
Purdue Vocational Series, 10, 155, 1570 
Push truck operators, visual Tequire- a 
ments for, 215 | eee ne 
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Qualifications for job: 
individual differences, 10 


merit ratings, indications of, 15-16 | 


tests, 11-17 
visual differences, 15-16 
Quality of work, criterion for testing 
the tests, 53 
-Quilling operators, pocuee of, 141 
R 
Radio: 
assemblers, selection of, 132 
tube assemblers: | 
near acuity, changes in with job 
experience, 227 
| visual acuity of, 204, 205. 
Railroads, visual standards in, 192 
Rand, G., cited, 198 
Rank, effect on employee morale, 456, 
460, 471 
Rank-order: 
correlation method, 509 | 
system, merit rating, 325 
Raphael, W. 8., cited, 92 — 
Rates of pay, job analysis for, 28 
Rating, merit (see Merit rating) 
Ratio, selection, in testing, 66 
Recommendation, letter of, 43-44 
Referral, visual measurement for, 194 
Refrigerator plant mechanics and 
maintenance men, selection. of, 
118 
Reliability of test: 
defined, 63 i, 
how expressed, 63 sean 
methods of determining, 63-64 
| questions concerning, 64-66 | 
Relief Attitude Scale, 92. 
Remmers, H. H., cited, 111, 480 
Renshaw, 8., czted, 274 : 


oy Rest pauses and fatigue, 411_ 


— Results, knowledge of in training, 288 

- Revised Beta Examination, 86. 

Revised Minnesota Paper Form Test, 
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 Reymert, M. L., cited, 348 

: Rhathymia, defined, 172 | 

Rhinehart, J. B., cited, 86 
: Rice, S. A, cited, Fa is 
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